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PHENOMENA and results in the intellectual world are 
governed by laws no less determinate and unbending than 
those which regulate and modify the annual products of agri- 
cultural skill and labor ; and, in the finely reticulated system 
of correspondences between the outward and the spiritual: 
universe, we may trace the application of the same principles. 
to the harvest of wheat and barley, and to that of enduring: 
and effective thought and sentiment. It has become an axiom 
with farmers, that no soil is rich enough to dispense with dili-- 
gent cultivation. The land spontaneously fertile, if due vigi- 
lance be intermitted, will bristle with a ranker growth of weeds 
than of grain. The husbandman, who forces two or three 
precocious harvests from his undressed farm, has it left on his. 
hands effete and sterile. Equally little can genius avail with- 
out early and diligent culture. Genius is not wisdom or 
knowledge, but mere susceptibility and capacity. In order to 
make effort successful, it must work on preéxisting materials 
extrinsic to itself, and with instruments conventional in their 
very origin and nature. A brilliant, but undisciplined mind 
may indeed excite transient admiration by the jaunty air with 
which it parades its penury ; but it contributes nothing to the 
permanent wealth of the race. Nor has precocious genius 
often called forth any ee emotion than wonder, or achieved 
more than the promise of subsequent eminence. Sometimes, 
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as in the cases of Chatterton and Kirke White, early death 
has attached a factitious consecration to works of secondary 
merit, which, had their authors lived, would have passed 
quickly out of memory, or have been valued simply as mark- 
ing certain epochs in the development of minds that soon out- 
grew them. We can hardly regard the poem of Festus as an 
exception to the general law. It utterly lacks coherent 
thought and appreciable sentiment. All that it has worthy of 
admiration is a per-centage of perfect or almost perfect 
metaphors, certainly no larger than the doctrine of chances 
would render probable in a poem worthy to have been written 
by that valorous knight who 
‘could not ope 
His mouth, but out there flew a trope.’’ 

Almost all the master-works of genius have been the fruit of 
fully matured years and protracted self-discipline. Nor have 
any great men been idle. Where they have seemed so, it 
has been because they marked out their own independent 
systems of culture, adapted to their respective-tastes or aims. 
If they have held less communion with the dead, it has been 
that they might enter into closer sympathy with the living ; or 
if they have secluded themselves equally from men and books, 
still there has been law in their reverie, system in their mus- 
ing, filaments of order and progress among their wildest 


fancies. 


Homogeneous culture is also essential to high intellectual 
eminence. ‘* Thou shalt not sow thy field with mingled 
seed,”’ is the oldest agricultural precept extant ; and, even in 
the rude age in which it was promulgated, common sense 
would have made it needless, had not superstition given rise 
to the absurdity forbidden. A like superstition or infatuation 
drives many who are capable of greatness to seek it in more 
ways than one, or to seek it in connection with mercenary 
and sordid pursuits and aims. For the attainment of distin- 
guished success in any department of effort, there must be an 
early choice of the one prime end, and that end must be held 
so steadily in view as to assimilate to itself, and to incorpo- 
rate with its appropriate means, every possible diversity of 
knowledge, speculation, and endeavour. ‘Then, the more ex- 
tended and various the modes of culture, the richer will be 


the fruit. 
Again, the same fruits of the earth cannot be consumed and 
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garnered. The field which has fed its owner’s guests through 
the summer will give him but scanty gleanings in the autumn. 
In like manner, equal mental endowments and industry will 
make a widely different impression upon posterity, according 
as they are employed on the current occasions of the passing 
day, or husbanded with reference to some definite and perma- 
nent end. Men who have acquired great posthumous fame 
have seldom kept themselves much before the eyes of their own 
coevals, have been deaf to the transient calls upon their energy, 
and have thus accumulated strength for achievements of im- 
perishable interest and magnitude. On the other hand, there 
are many, who fill the largest place in the estimation of their 
contemporaries, and enjoy to the full the applauding suffrages of - 
those whose praise is a token of high merit, who yet, on dying, 
leave nothing to sustain with the next generation the honored 
name which they transmit, and pass rapidly to the lists of un- 
distinguished mediocrity. In point of fact, many of this last 
class are no less highly endowed by nature and by cultivation 
than those whose death is an apotheosis ; but their readiness 
to impart, their genial, generous self-sacrifice, their disinter- 
ested contributions to the usefulness or fame of more selfish 
or ambitious men, drain their resources as rapidly as they are 
accumulated, and leave them always destitute of the durable 
materials requisite to construct a monument worthy of their 
own genius. 

Perhaps there could not be a more apposite illustration of 
these remarks, than the case of our lamented fellow-countryman 
and friend, the late John Pickering. In versatility of genius, in 
the opportunity of liberal culture, in the power and habit of 
concentrated industry, he can have had few equals, perhaps 
not a superior, among the scholars of his day ; and the unim- 
passioned sketch of his literary life by Judge White presents 
an amount of thoroughly finished work in the departments of 
philology and criticism sufficient to have rivalled the fame of 
Bentley or Heyne. Yet when those who loved him shall 
have passed away, there will be but a faint penumbra of his 
merited reputation lingering about his name. And why ? 
Because he always met, with the utmost prodigality of his 
own resources and efforts, every temporary draft made upon 
them by friends, strangers, or the public. More ready to cor- 
rect, complete, or enrich another’s work than his own, stow- 
ing away, in prefaces or fugitive essays, speculations and 
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researches which claimed the most respectful regard of the 
whole literary world, lavishing upon his casual acquaintance 
pregnant suggestions, germs of theories, plans of investigation, 
that helped them to the fame which he never coveted, he was 
the most self-forgetting man we ever knew, and, we believe, 
enjoyed the tacit consciousness of having ministered to the 
rising scholarship and reputation of others far beyond his 
capacity of appreciating honors exclusively his own. 

It is happy for the world, that, among the intellectually 
great, there are those men who live more for the present than 
for posterity. There is much of the daily work of life, that 
needs to be well done, and demands strong men to do it. 


_ Were newspapers, reviews, school-books, and such literature 


as is in its very form and purport ephemeral, all left to medi- 
ocrity or dulness, and did men of genius and talent cater only 
for their own immortality, the means of general and individual 
culture would soon become too meagre and paltry to enable 
rising generations to appreciate and enjoy the earlier monu- 
ments of literature and taste. It is a kindly arrangement of 
Providence, which has made some great minds, by the very 
necessity of their nature, generous in detail, and disposed to 
let no occasion for the expenditure of their mental wealth go 
by unused ; while others, by a like necessity, refrain from giv- 
ing till they can bestow gifts worthy of the gratitude of nations 
and ages. 

In these remarks, we have, as we think, given some hints 
towards the solution of Sir James Mackintosh’s case. Hardly 
a man of his generation bore so great a name while living ; 
yet, in the lapse of less than twenty years since his death, his 
reputation in every department has been more than rivalled, 
nor is there any one of his numerous works which promises 
to retain a permanently cherished place in English literature. 
Either his fame was in a great measure factitious and baseless, 
or else there was in the man, in his living spirit, in the im- 
pulses and influences of which he was the centre, much that 
has left no adequate memorial of itself. The latter we sup- 
pose to have been the case. We believe him to have been a 
great man, even if we attach a closely circumscribed meaning 
to that often indefinite title. But we derive our impressions 
of his greatness much more from the memoirs of his life, and 
from indubitable facts connected with his position and rela- 
tions, both social and political, than from his own writings. 
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We suppose that he was, in early life, very careless and 
negligent, — nay, absolutely ‘‘ lazy,’’ as he terms himself, in 
laying the foundation of a thorough education. In the Uni- 
versity of Aberdeen, of which he was an alumnus, there 
seems to have been a great deal of noble impulse, but no 
thorough system. Mackintosh read and studied much that 
was beyond his years, and derived the utmost benefit from 
familiar literary intercourse with Robert Hall and other fellow- 
students of kindred spirit, and with the distinguished men who 
occupied the various chairs of instruction ; but he seems to 
have been left mainly to the bent of his own genius, instead of 
being guided in the homogeneous cultivation of all his powers 
and of all the various branches of a truly liberal education. 
The consequence was, that his mind always lacked breadth 
and comprehensiveness of vision. ‘I'he filaments of associa- 
tion, that connect the different departments of knowledge and 
literature together, must be laid in the mind early or never ; 
and it is mainly in laying them that the value of what is 
worthily called a university education consists. Where all 
the cardinal divisions of human knowledge are crowded into a 
few juvenile years, though only the merest rudiments of each 
can be acquired, the mind learns to contemplate them in their 
mutual bearings and relations, and has ever afterwards an in- 
tuitive perception of the resources of each for the elucidation 
and adornment of every other. ‘The same knowledge, sub- 
sequently acquired, is apt to remain in the mind in detached 
and insulated masses, incapable of mutual service. Mackin- 
tosh became a man of almost unprecedented erudition ; yet he 
makes this felt rather by the wide range of subjects which 
successively tasked his industry, than by full and varied afflu- 
ence of mind in any one department. 

We trace in him, also, a fickleness and vagueness of aim, a 
lack of concentrated purpose and effort, nay, an almost con- 
stant discrepancy between his pursuits and his tases, which 
leaves us in surprise that he accomplished so much, rather 
than that he achieved no more. He seems to have wanted 
the energy of will requisite to the early selection and resolute 
pursuit of some one department of intellectual labor before all 
others. His tastes would have led him to devote himself to 
ethical and political science; and he seems to have been 
waiting, with some degree of expectancy, till the last year of 
his life, for a golden period to be given wholly to pursuits of 
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this class ; but from his youth onward, he was too prone to 
leave the direction of his efforts to transient circumstances or 
impulses, and thus imparted a desultory character alike to the 
culture of his earlier and the fruits of his maturer years. 
Why he studied medicine it is difficult to ascertain, and 
equally difficult to say why he dropped the profession almost 
before the ink was dry on his diploma, as it would seem 
with hardly an aim beyond becoming a political pamphleteer. 
In his subsequent professional life, both at the bar and on the 
bench, the little leisure which he could command seems to 
have been dissipated in a great diversity of pursuits, and much 
of it passed in miscellaneous reading without system or object. 
The last twenty years of his life, after his resignation of the Re- 
cordership of Bombay, were exempted from the necessity of 
public engagements, and would, with a little more strength of 
purpose on his part, have been consecrated to the production 
of some standard work in his favorite branch of philosophy. 
But they were in fact frittered away by an essay at parlia- 
mentary life, for which he had neither genius nor taste, by 
public employments which an inferior man might as well have 
filled, and by innumerable social engagements ; so that a few 
historical and critical essays, and a course of lectures, of 
which the syllabus only remains, constitute all the surviving 
memorials of his richest harvest-season. 

But most of all, Mackintosh sacrificed fame to immediate 
effect and utility. He threw his whole soul into occasions of 
but transient interest. He would labor as sedulously in the 
preparation of an address to a jury, as if he had had a packed 
audience from the literati of all Europe. He would waste in 
a newspaper article thoughts and sentiments which a more 
thrifty mind would have reserved for the most precious uses. 
‘The word no seems not to have been in his vocabulary. His 
genius and learning were at the world’s service, and whoever 
sought to employ them (no matter for how ephemeral a pur- 
pose, if only essentially worthy) could have the use of them 
for the asking. Many of his works were, no doubt, most in- 
juriously contracted within far narrower dimensions than he 
would have chosen, by the bookwrights to whom he good- 
naturedly lent his aid. ‘The extended History of England, 
which he had long had in contemplation, and for which he 
had been accumulating materials of the utmost value, was re- 
duced to Liliputian proportions at the solicitation of the 
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editor of the Cabinet Cyclopedia; while his Dissertation on 
the Progress of Ethical Philosophy, i in his own favorite walk 
of science, bears indubitable marks of its reluctant circum- 
scription within the limits of a preliminary discourse to the 
Encyclopedia Britannica. 

In estimating the actual worth and power of a mind like 
his, it is necessary to look beyond his finished productions, 
and to take an accurate survey of his social position and in- 
fluence. He might have left works bearing the broad seal of 
universal and undying celebrity, and yet have accomplished 
far less than he did for the improvement of his country and 
his race. His intellectual life was under the control of the 
purest philanthropy. We look in vain through his career for 
a trace of selfishness, vanity, jealousy, or pride. He envied 
no man’s laurels, and would have been among the foremost to 
award the crown to his own successful competitor. He lent 
the most generous aid and encouragement to those just enter- 
ing the lists. He fostered rising merit by kindly appreciation 
and no less kindly criticism. His advice and assistance in 
the labors of others were more readily bestowed than asked. 
His correspondence was extensive, with men of the most 
various pursuits, on subjects the most diversified, and always 
suggestive and fruitful. His social powers were peculiarly 
brilliant and fascinating, and habitually employed on subjects 
of the highest interest, and involving profound and original 
thought. Add to all this his uniform advocacy, as a lawyer, 
a judge, a legislator, and a man, of the principles of freedom 
and humanity against arbitrary prescriptions and venerable 
wrongs. ‘I'he beneficent outgoings of a mind and life like his 
surpass human calculation. He undoubtedly is more fully 
represented in other works of the day than in his own ; nor 
can we tell to how many spirits his influence may have been 
an essential condition of mental activity and soundness. 

Mackintosh first attracted to himself general regard and 
admiration by his Defence of the French Revolution, in reply 
to Burke. He was then but twenty-five years of age, and, 
with the generous ardor becoming his years, had, in the con- 
troversy then beginning to shake Europe to the centre, em- 
braced the popular cause, not yet stained by the atrocities of 
its adherents, and commended by the weaknesses, vices, and 
crimes of its opponents. He was moved by sincere indigna- 
tion at the conservatism of Burke’s Reflections, and wrote 
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with the honest, earnest purpose of arresting the tide of feel- 
ing that seemed to be setting irresistibly against the French 
movement. His argument is at once elaborate and vehement, 
sustained by a careful analysis of facts, yet instinct through- 
out with impassioned enthusiasm, — chaste and perspicuous 
in style, yet often rolling on in a rushing torrent of appeal, 
vituperation, or invective. His were the natural sentiments of 
a hopeful optimist ; Burke’s were the well-weighed deductions 
of a wary and experienced statesman. Mackintosh’s Defence 
did honor to his heart, though subsequent events refuted its 
logic, and vindicated the wisdom that he assailed. ‘Though 
he may have regretted in after life the impetuosity that made 
him the popular and successful advocate of a cause with 
which good men could no longer sympathize, there is hardly 
a principle or sentiment involved in the work, to which he 
would not have given the cordial assent of his ripest wisdom 
and virtue. The Defence met with the most brilliant and un- 
expected success. ‘Three large editions were disposed of 
almost simultaneously, the French party in Great Britain re- 
ceived an immediate accession of respectability and influence, 
and Mackintosh himself became at once a prominent man in 
the eyes of all England, thenceforth to be watched, concili- 
ated, kept at bay, or provided for, by the party in power. 
His next enterprise was the delivery of a course of Lectures 
on the Law of Nature and of Nations. Only the introductory 
lecture was fully written out ; but this, the few extracts pre- 
served from the others, and their flattering reception as com- 
ing from a young man unsustained by patronage, and making his 
way by merit alone, lead us to suppose them second, in point 
of thorough research, mature thought, and attractive thetoric, 
to no other intellectual effort of his whole life. Here he was 
in his true sphere. As a mere metaphysician, we doubt 
whether he could have distinguished himself. Abstractions 
had no hold upon him. His power of subtile and patient 
analysis shrank from essences and attributes, when divested of 
their sentient subjects. His perfectly trained moral sympa- 
thies were at once his instruments of investigation and latent 
premises to his conclusions. _In the relations and liabilities of 
conscious and self-determining moral agents, not in the under- 
ing facts and the a priori necessities of their natures, he 
A und his appropriate range of inquiry and conjecture. He 
treated even metaphysical theories mainly in their ethical 
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aspects. Witness his critique on Jonathan Edwards, admi- 
rable and perfect in its way, endowed with all the power of 
conviction that attaches itself to a logic stern and close as 
Edwards’s own, yet in fact a mere appeal to consciousness and 
an argument from sympathy. 


“This remarkable man, the metaphysician of America, was 
formed among the Calvinists of New England, when their stern 
doctrine retained its rigorous authority. His power of subtile 
argument, perhaps unmatched, certainly unsurpassed among men, 
was joined, as in some of the ancient Mystics, with a character 
which raised his piety to fervor. He embraced their doctrine, 
probably without knowing it to be theirs. ‘True religion,’ says 
he, ‘ in a great measure consists in holy affections. A love of 
divine things, for the beauty and sweetness of their moral excel- 
lency, is the spring of all holy affections.’ Had he suffered this 
noble principle to take the right road to all its fair consequences, 
he would have entirely concurred with Plato, with Shaftesbury, 
and Malebranche, in devotion to ‘ the first good, first perfect, and 
first fair.” But he thought it necessary afterwards to limit his 
doctrine to his own persuasion, by denying that such moral excel- 
lence could be discovered in divine things by those Christians 
who did not take the same view as he did of their religion. All 
others, and some who hold his doctrines with a more enlarged 
spirit, may adopt his principle without any limitation. His ethi- 
cal theory is contained in his Dissertation on the Nature of True 
Virtue ; and in another, On God’s Chief End in the Creation, pub- 
lished in London thirty years after his death. ‘True virtue, ac- 
cording to him, consists in benevolence, or love to ‘ being in 
general,’ which he afterwards limits to ‘ intelligent being,’ though 
‘sentient’ would have involved a more reasonable limitation. 
This good-will is felt towards a particular being, first in proportion 
to his degree of existence (for, says he, ‘ that which is great has 
more existence, and is farther from nothing, than that which is 
little’), and secondly, in proportion to the degree in which that 
particular being feels benevolence to others. ‘Thus God, having 
infinitely more existence and benevolence than man, ought to be 
infinitely more loved; and for the same reason, God must love 
himself infinitely more than he does all other beings. He can 
act only from regard to himself, and his end in creation can 
only be to manifest his whole nature, which is called acting for 
his own glory. 

‘¢ As far as Edwards confines himself to created beings, and 
while his theory is perfectly intelligible, it coincides with “that of 
universal benevolence, hereafter to be considered. ‘The term 
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‘ being’ is a mere encumbrance, which serves indeed to give it a 
mysterious outside, but brings with it from the schools nothing 
except their obscurity. He was betrayed into it by the cloak 
which it threw over his really unmeaning assertion or assumption, 
that there are degrees of existence ; without which that part of his 
system which relates to the Deity would have appeared to be as 
baseless as it really is. When we try such a phrase by applying 
it to matters within the sphere of our experience, we see that it 
means nothing but degrees of certain faculties and powers. But 
the very application of the term ‘ being’ to all things shows that 
the least perfect has as much being as the most perfect ; or rather, 
that there can be no difference, so far as that word is concerned, 
between two things to which it is alike applicable. The justness 
of the compound proportion on which human virtue is made to 
depend is capable of being tried by an easy test. If we suppose 
the greatest of evil spirits to have a hundred times the bad pas- 
sions of Marcus Aurelius, and at the same time a hundred times his 
faculties, or, in Edwards’s language, a hundred times his quantity 
of ‘ being,’ it follows from this moral theory, that we ought to 
esteem and love the devil exactly in the same degree as we 
esteem and love Marcus Aurelius.” — p. 130. 


The force of this argument could not have scratched the 
surface of the triple brass and bull’s hide which Edwards held 
before his heart, in his passionless logic ; but it would be con- 
clusive and irresistible, wherever the higher reason was not 
merged in the unsubjective logomachy of ratiocination. 

In the whole Dissertation on the Progress of Ethical Phi- 
losophy, as in the passage just quoted, Mackintosh keeps the 
concrete being, man, constantly in the foreground, and tests 
all the various theories and systems which he successively 
passes in review solely by their accordance with or discrep- 
ancy from the obvious and undoubted phenomena of his moral 
constitution. He thus lays bare many metaphysical juggles 
and fallacies, which from their very nature admit of refutation 
only by a reductio ad absurdum ; for it is undeniably a very 
easy thing to reach, by trains of logical reasoning in which 
no flaw can be detected, conclusions which consciousness 
promptly negatives, just as one may so use postulates, which 
none are prepared to deny, respecting zero or other inappreci- 
able quantities in mathematics, as to reach the most glaringly 
absurd results. It is interesting, also, to mark in this Dis- 
sertation the strength of the author’s personal sympathies. 
As philosophers, divines, and moralists are brought upon the 
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stage, and subjected often to a provokingly brief examination, 
we are in almost every instance made, not only aware of the 
strong or weak points of the system, but sensible of the moral 
aura of the man, so that, without any ostensible delineation of 
character, a few undesigned traits often compel us to love the 
man in spite of his system, or dispose us to withhold from the 
man the favor with which we are constrained to regard the 
philosopher. Now this very habit of viewing and presenting 
subjects in the concrete eminently fitted him to be the historian 
of mental and moral science, and make us regret that he had 
not devoted a solid portion of his life to a task, of which the 
part that he has executed (while far inferior to German works 
of the kind in profoundness and parade of learning) is un- 
rivalled in perspicuity, vivacity, and soundness of judgment. 
The history of opinions ought to be, more than it generally 
is, the history of men. ‘Their social environments and moral 
tendencies and habits are, in numerous instances, the sole 
causes of their opinions, — their reasonings mere afterthoughts 
fabricated when called for. The process by which systems 
innumerable have been brought to the light has been some- 
what as follows. An intelligent and cultivated man finds him- 
self in a certain position, in which it is for his interest and 
pleasure to remain, and in which it is essential that he should 
at once fortify himself in his own esteem and present to 
others the show of self-consistency. He first generalizes the 
habits or necessities of his place, and throws them cut in the 
form of aphoristic maxims, thus intimating that his life is 
underlaid by principle. ‘These maxims soon grow numerous, 
and clash when confronted with each other, so that their author 
finds himself obliged to demonstrate their mutual compatibility, 
and to fuse their incongruities into a system. ‘This system 
must then be somehow connected with, and made to depend 
upon, the undeniable facts of consciousness and experience, 
and the fallacies of scholastic logic offer themselves to be 
braided and twisted into a halter of the requisite dimensions. 
Hobbes’s philosophy can be accounted for only on this ground. 
Had he not been through life the passive protégé and pensioner 
of kings and earls, he could not have conceived of a system 
so thick-sown with self-contradictions and absurdities. His 
problem was, to legitimate his sycophancy and man-worship to 
his own consciousness, and to render himself not altogether 
contemptible to his coevals and to posterity. His entire 
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theory of the spiritual universe is neither more nor less than a 
magnificent apology for the facts of his own personal history. 
This is but one of the many cases in which the man has made 
the philosopher, and in which, to destroy the prestige that 
hangs about the philosopher, one has only to unmask the 
man. 

The same endowments, which fitted Mackintosh so well to 
be the historian of ethical science, prepared him to excel in 
biography ; and we regret that he attempted so little in this 
department. His Life of Sir Thomas More is perfect in its 
kind. It tells the whole story of the old Chancellor with the 
utmost simplicity and directness, challenging the warmest ad- 
miration for his integrity, contentment, and fortitude, admit- 
ting with candor his weaknesses and faults, keeping the author 
himself in the background, forbearing all irrelevant rhetoric 
and impertinent discussion, and, wherever it is possible, letting 
Sir Thomas himself or his near kindred take up the thread of 
the narrative. It is precisely one of those sketches which 
would win the smallest amount of panegyric for the author, 
because it keeps the subject perpetually before the eye, as 
through a transparent medium, and the art of doing this and 
concealing the painter’s hand is too exquisite for general ap- 
preciation. Nor is justice done to biography of this class by 
transferring extracts to the pages of a review ; for a paragraph 
furnishes as good a specimen of it as a brick of a house. Its 
beauty consists in its symmetry as a whole, and in the cohe- 
rency, unity, and truthfulness of its impression on the reader. 
It is not, therefore, for the sake of justifying our verdict on the 
biographer, nor yet because we suppose many of our readers 
ignorant of the beautiful developments of More’s character, 
when, under his monarch’s displeasure, he descended by rapid 
grades from the Great Seal to the Tower and the block ; 
but it is because we love to renew and repeat any record of 
the great and godlike in man, that we quote the following 


paragraphs. 


‘At the time of his resignation, More asserted, and circumstances, 
without reference to his character, demonstrate the truth of his 
assertion, that his whole income, independent of grants from the 
crown, did not amount to more than £50 yearly. This was not 
more than an eighth part of his gains at the bar and his judicial 
salary from the city of London taken together ; — so great was 
the proportion in which his fortune had deciined during eighteen 
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years of employment in offices of such trust, advantage, and 
honor. In this situation the clergy voted, as a testimonial of their 
gratitude to him, the sum of £ 5000, which, according to the rate 
of interest at that time, would have yielded him £500 a year, 
being ten times the yearly sum which he could then call his own. 
But good and honorable as he knew their messengers, of whom 
Tunstall was one, to be, he declared, ‘ that he would rather cast 
their money into the sea than take it’;— not speaking from a 
: boastful pride, most foreign from his nature, but shrinking with a 
4 sort of instinctive delicacy from the touch of money, even before 
he considered how much the acceptance of the gift might impair 
his usefulness. 
7 *‘ His resources were of a nobler nature. The simplicity of 
4 his tastes, and the moderation of his indulgences, rendered re- 
trenchment a task so easy to himself, as to be scarcely percepti- 
ble in his personal habits. His fool or jester, then a necessary 
part of a great man’s establishment, he gave to the lord mayor 
for the time being. His first care was to provide for his attend- 
q ants, by placing his gentlemen and yeomen with peers and prel- 
q ates, and his eight watermen in the service of his successor, Sir 
T. Audley, to whom he gave his great barge, — one of the most 
: indispensable appendages of his office in an age when carriages 
q were unknown. His sorrows were for separation from those whom 
7 he loved. He called together his children and grandchildren, who 
had hitherto lived in peace and love under his patriarchal roof, 
and, lamenting that he could not, as he was wont, and as he gladly 
would, bear out the whole charges of them all himself, so that 
they might continue living together as they were wont, he prayed 
them to give him their counsel on this trying occasion. When he 
saw them silent, and unwilling to risk their opinion, he gave them 
his, seasoned with his natural gayety, and containing some strokes. 
illustrative of the state of society at that time:— ‘I have been 
brought up,’ quoth he, ‘ at Oxford, at an inn of chancery, at Lin- 
coln’s Inn, and also in the king’s court, from the lowest degree to 
the highest, and yet I have at present left me little above  100a 
year ’ (including the king’s grants) ; ‘ so that now, if we like to live 
together, we must be content to be contributaries together ; but we 
must not fall to the lowest fare first : — we will begin with Lincoln’s 
Inn diet, where many right worshipful and of good years do live 
full well; which if we find not ourselves the first year able to 
maintain, then will we the next year go one step to New Inn 
fare: if that year exceed our ability, we will the next year de- 
scend to Oxford fare, where many grave, learned, and ancient 
fathers are continually conversant. If our ability stretch not to 
maintain either, then may we yet with bags and wallets go a beg-. 
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ging together, and hoping for charity at every man’s door, to sin 
Salve regina ; and so still keep company and be merry together. 
On the Sunday following his resignation, he stood at the door of 
his wife’s pew in the church, where one of his dismissed gentle- 
men had been used to stand, and making a low obeisance to 
Alice as she entered, said to her with perfect gravity, — *‘ Madam, 
my lord is gone.” He, who for seventeen years had not raised 
his voice in displeasure, could not be expected to sacrifice the 
gratification of his innocent merriment to the heaviest blows of 
fortune. 

‘* Nor did he at fit times fail to prepare his beloved children for 
those more cruel strokes which he began to foresee. Discoursing 
with them, he enlarged on the happiness of suffering, for the love 
of God, the loss of goods, of liberty, of lands, of life. He would 
further say unto them, ‘that if he might perceive his wife and 
children would encourage him to die in a good cause, it should so 
comfort him, that for very joy, it would make him run merrily to 
death.’ ”’ — pp. 72, 73. 


Mackintosh has succeeded beyond most writers in impart- 
ing to history the glow and charm of biography. He does 
this in two ways. In the first place, he personifies and indi- 
viduates the nation of which he treats, ascribing to it a con- 
tinuous and homogeneous moral life, corresponding to the 
average of its moral developments, and enabling us to trace 
its pervading impulses, currents, and tendencies, as we might 
the motives and principles of an individual man. Where this 
art is wanting, history may be minute and accurate to the last 
degree, and yet be utterly uninstructive. It is of little conse- 
quence that we know the separate forces that act upon the 
complex person called the nation, unless we can see them com- 
bined and discern the actual direction of their resultant. For 
facts, mere annals or a file of newspapers would be the best 
authority. The true history must borrow from the drama its 
symmetry, from the epic its succinct and unincumbered pro- 
gress, and unity from both. Then, again, Mackintosh substi- 
tutes biography for history, wherever it can be truthfully and 
gracefully done. He describes an era or epoch, so far as 
may be, by its representative men. ‘There is hardly a por- 
tion of history that does not admit of being thus written ; for 
there are always men who are types of their times, and the 
prime agents or central objects of all leading movements and 
events. And it is through such delineations only that the 
lessons of history move the conscience, impress the moral 
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nature, and lay the foundation for practical wisdom. In both 
the regards that we have named, the Review of the Causes of 
the Revolution of 1688 might be taken as an almost faultless 
specimen of history. It was a period adapted to tax the 
writer’s skill to the utmost, so many were the coexistent or 
successive cliques and cabals, so rapidly did the phases both 
of the court and the people vary, and so numerous were the 
prominent actors who crossed, thwarted, and supplanted each 
other, during the entire reign of James Il. We will give but 
a single extract, and that shall be the brief and graphic sketch 
with which the infamous Jeffreys is first brought upon the 
stage. 


*“ James had, soon after his accession, introduced into the 
Cabinet Sir George Jeffreys, Lord Chief Justice of England, a 
person whose office did not usually lead to that station, and 
whose elevation to unusual honor and trust is characteristic of the 
government which he served. His origin was obscure, his educa- 
tion scanty, his acquirements no more than what his vigorous 
understanding gathered in the course of business, his professional 
practice low, and chiefly obtained from the companions of his 
vulgar excesses, whom he captivated by that gross buffoonery 
which accompanied him to the most exalted stations. But his 
powers of mind were extraordinary ; his elocution was flowing 
and spirited; and, after his highest preferment, in the few in- 
stances where he preserved temper and decency, the native vigor 
of his intellect shone forth in his judgments, and threw a transient 
dignity over the coarseness of his deportment. He first attracted 
notice by turbulence in the petty contests of the Corporation of 
London ; and having found a way to Court through some of those 
who ministered to the pleasures of the king, as well as to the 
more ignominious of his political intrigues, he made his value 
known by contributing to destroy the charter of the capital of 
which he had been the chief law officer. His services as a coun- 
sel in the trial of Russell, and as a judge in that of Sidney, proved 
still more acceptable to his masters. On the former occasion, he 
caused a person who had collected evidence for the defence to be 
turned out of court, for making private suggestions — probably 
important to the ends of justice — to Lady Russell, while she 
was engaged in her affecting duty. ‘The same brutal insolence 
shown in the trial of Sidney was, perhaps, thought the more 
worthy of reward, because it was foiled by the calm heroism of 
that great man. ‘The union of a powerful understanding with 
boisterous violence and the basest subserviency singularly fitted 
him to be the tool of a tyrant. He wanted, indeed, the aid of 
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hypocrisy, but he was free from its restraints. He had that repu- 
tation for boldness which many men preserve, as long as they 
are personally safe, by violence in their counsels and in their lan- 
guage. If he at last feared danger, he never feared shame, 
which much more frequently restrains the powerful. Perhaps 
the unbridled fury of his temper enabled him to threaten and in- 
timidate with more effect than a man of equal wickedness, witha 
cooler character. His religion, which seems to have consisted in 
hatred to Nonconformists, did not hinder him from profaneness. 
His native fierceness was daily inflamed by debauchery ; his ex- 
cesses were too gross and outrageous for the decency of historical 
relation; and his court was a continual scene of scurrilous invec- 
tive, from which none were exempted but his superiors. A con- 
temporary, of amiable disposition and Tory principles, who knew 
him well, sums up his character in few words, —‘ he was by 
nature cruel, and a slave of the Court.’ ” — p. 275. 

It would be idle to offer a detailed account of a volume so 
miscellaneous as the one before us. It contains almost every 
thing of permanent value written by Mackintosh, except his 
History of England, all his principal contributions to periodi- 
cal literature, and several of his speeches at the bar, from the 
bench, and in the House of Commons. It is curious to re- 
mark the entire sameness of his style in all these various 
classes of productions. Only in his Defence of the French 
Revolution does he exceed the easy, calm, graceful move- 
ment of a writer whose emotions are always subservient to 
his taste, and to whom a solecism in language and an extrava- 
gance in thought are on the same list of impossibilities. His 
style is always perspicuous and smooth, ornate without florid- 
ness, chaste without euphuism. It has an even and uniform 
vivacity, like that of conversation on matters of interest, the 
parties to which are of one mind ; but on controverted sub- 
jects, it seldom gains the impetuosity which the consciousness 
of antagonism is wont to impart. ‘These traits of style ap- 
pear to the least advantage in his speeches. ‘They are finished 
and polished essays, in no way different, except in the inser- 
tion of an occasional vocative, from what they would have 
been, had they been designed for the private reading of a se- 
lect few. Several of them, however, are of exceeding in- 
terest as memorials of his genuine philanthropy. ‘The sub- 


ject of criminal reform attracted much of his attention, and 


called out some of his best and most successt{ul efforts. In 
his judicial office in Bombay he tried the experiment of dis- 
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pensing wholly with capital punishment, and with results so 
satisfactory, that we are astonished at the little prominence 
given to them in recent discussions of that subject in our own 
country. Deeming it important that such facts should meet 
every eye, at the risk of multiplying quotations to excess, we 
transfer to our pages the following paragraphs from his vale- 
dictory charge to the Grand Jury of Bombay. 


_“ Since my arrival here, in May, 1804, the punishment of 
death has not been inflicted by this Court. Now the population 
subject to our jurisdiction, either locally or personally, cannot be 
estimated at less than two hundred thousand persons. Whether 
any evil consequence has yet arisen from so unusual — and in 
the British dominions unexampled —a circumstance as the dis- 
use of capital punishment, for so long a period as seven years, 
among a population so considerable, is a question which you are 
entitled to ask, and to which I have the means of affording you a 
satisfactory answer. 

** The criminal records go back to the year 1756. From May, 
1756, to May, 1763, the capital convictions amounted to one 
hundred and forty-one; and the executions were forty-seven. 
The annual average of persons who suffered death was almost 
seven ; and the annual average of capital crimes ascertained to 
have been perpetrated was nearly twenty. From May, 1804, to 
May, 1811, there have been one hundred and nine capital con- 
victions. ‘The annual average, therefore, of capital crimes, 
legally proved to have been perpetrated during that period, is be- 
tween fifteen and sixteen. During this period there has been no 
capital execution. But as the population of this island has much 
more than doubled during the last fifty years, the annual average 
of capital convictions during the last seven years ought to have 
been forty, in order to show the same proportion of criminalit 
with that of the first seven years. Between 1756 and 1763, the 
military force was comparatively small: a few factories or small 
ports only depended on this government. Between 1804 and 
1811, five hundred European officers, and probably four thou- 
sand European soldiers, were scattered over extensive territories. 
Though honor and morality be powerful aids of law with respect 
to the first class, and military discipline with respect to the second, 
yet it might have been expected, as experience has proved, that 
the more violent enormities would be perpetrated by the Euro- 
pean soldiery, — uneducated and sometimes depraved as man 
of them must originally be, — often in a state of mischievous 
idleness, — commanding, in spite of all care, the means of intoxi- 
cation, and corrupted by contempt for the feelings and rights of 
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the natives of this country. If these circumstances be considered, 
it will appear that the capital crimes committed during the last 
seven years, with no capital execution, have, in proportion to the 
population, not been much more than a third of those committed 
in the first seven years, notwithstanding the infliction of death on 
forty-seven persons. ‘The intermediate periods lead to the same 
results. ‘The number of capital crimes in any one of these 
periods does not appear to be diminished either by the capital 
executions of the same period, or of that immediately preceding : 
they bear no assignable proportion to each other. 

“In the seven years immediately preceding the last, which 
were chiefly in the presidency of my learned predecessor, Sir 
William Syer, there was a remarkable diminution of capital 
punishments. The average fell from about four in each year, 
which was that of the seven years before Sir William Syer, to 
somewhat less than two ineach year. Yet the capital convictions 
were diminished about one third. 

‘“The punishment of death is principally intended to prevent 
the more violent and atrocious crimes. From May, 1797, there 
were eighteen convictions for murder, of which I omit two, as of 
a very particular kind. In that period there were twelve capital 
executions. From May, 1804, to May 1811, there were six con- 
victions for murder, omitting one which was considered by the 
jury as in substance a case of manslaughter with some aggrava- 
tion. The murders in the former period were, therefore, very 
nearly as three to one to those in the latter, in which no capital 
punishment was inflicted. From the number of convictions I of 
course exclude those cases where the prisoner escaped ; whether 
he owed his safety to defective proof of his guilt, or to a legal ob- 
jection. ‘This cannot affect the justness of a comparative esti- 
mate, because the proportion of criminals who escape on legal 
objections before courts of the same law must, in any long 
period, be nearly the same. But if the two cases — one where 
a formal verdict of murder, with a recommendation to mercy, 
was intended to represent an aggravated manslaughter ; and the 
other of a man who escaped by a repugnancy in the indictment, 
where, however, the facts were more near manslaughter than 
murder —— be added, then the murders of the last seven years 
will be eight, while those of the former seven years will be six- 
teen. 

‘‘ This small experiment has, therefore, been made without 
any diminution of the security of the lives and properties of men. 
Two hundred thousand men have been governed for seven years 
without a capital punishment, and without any increase of crimes. 
If any experience has been acquired, it has been safely and inno- 
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cently gained. It was, indeed, impossible that the trial could 
ever have done harm. It was made on no avowed principle of 
impunity or even lenity. It was in its nature gradual, subject to 
cautious reconsideration in every new instance, and easily capable 
of being altogether changed on the least appearance of danger. 
Though the general result be rather remarkable, yet the usual 
maxims which regulate judicial discretion have in a very great 
majority of cases been pursued. ‘The instances of deviation from 


those maxims scarcely amount to a twentieth of the whole con- 
victions.” — pp. 506, 507. 


We suppose, that, with all the versatility and compass of 
Mackintosh’s mind, he can hardly be called an original thinker. 
We are not aware of any contribution exclusively his own to 
the previously existing stock of ideas in morals, politics, or 
literature. But if he has not enlarged the bounds of human 
knowledge, it is no small praise that he has made no addition 
to the rubbish of baseless and worthless theories and specula- 
tions, which serve no conceivable purpose except as buoys to 
keep their authors’ names afloat. On the other hand, he has 
done much towards disentangling and systematizing the mate- 
rials that lay before him, and has touched no subject without 
leaving upon it the indubitable impress of a sound, clear-sighted, 
and judicious intellect. In imagination, in wit, in those dis- 
cursive powers, which, even when most gracefully exercised, 
are prone to play the judgment false, he was undoubtedly de- 
ficient ; but instances of the healthful and vigorous use of the 
rational and esthetic faculties on so wide a range of subjects 
are so rare, as on that ground alone to entitle him to the place 
which at the outset we professed ourselves ready to assign 
him, among the world’s few great men. 

We should be glad, had we time, to trace with some 
minuteness of detail the beautiful development and growth of 
his character. Asa young man, he seems to have been fickle, 
impulsive, reckless, and given to some of the less censurable 
irregularities common among youth of that day. No wonder 
that he should have been so; for he lacked all the essential 
benefits of early domestic discipline, having been neglected by 
his father, and over-petted by his slighted mother, while a 
circle of indulgent aunts supplied every needed additional 
means of spoiling the child. At the age of ten, he left their 
roof, and, with hardly any subsequent check or guidance, was 
thenceforward virtually his own master. An imprudent mar- 
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riage with a woman of the rarest excellence of character 
seems to have put a period to whatever of objectionable 
license may have tinged the first years of manhood ; and her 
early death constituted a marked epoch in his moral growth. 
From that time we trace the constant outraying of his benevo- 
lent sympathies, and recognize an expansive love of his race 
and a sincere interest in every thing appertaining to the wel- 
fare of humanity as pervading elements in every form of his 
activity. (Generous, self-forgetting devotion to the happiness 
and improvement of friends and strangers, the few and the 
many, the near and the distant, was the prominent trait of his 
moral nature, and moulded his whole character into the most 
lovely and attractive forms and expressions. Few men have 
had so many intimate friends ; few have loved their friends 
with so genial and unselfish an attachment. Nor was sincere 
religious faith wanting to add its crowning grace to a life so 
rich and beautiful in all its manward aspects. In his earl 

sorrows, we find him seeking relief by trust in a fatherl 

Providence ; recognitions of the worth and power of Chris- 
tianity grew more and more frequent with the growing experi- 
ence of life ; ; and his Saviour’s name, coupled with expres- 
sions of faith and love, was almost the last word that fell from 
his lips in dying. 


Arr. II. —1. The History of Rome, from the First Punic 
War to the Death of Constantine. By B. G. Niepunr. 
In a Series of Lectures, including an Introductory Course 
on the Sources and Study of Roman History. Edited 
by Leonnarp Scumitz, Ph. D. London. 1844. 
2 vols. 8vo. 

2. A History of Rome, from the Earliest Times to the 
Death of Commodus, A. D. 192. By Dr. Leonnarp 
Scumirz, F. R. 8. E., Rector of the High School of 
Edinburgh. New York: Harper & Brothers. Pub- 
lished also at Andover, by Allen, Morrill, & Wardwell. 
1847. 12mo. 


A stneuLar fatality seems to attend the history of Rome. 
While that of Greece has been written again and again, and 
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by able hands, the student looks in vain for any corresponding 
work on the most important period of the Roman annals. 
The posthumous volume of Niebuhr’s immortal work leaves 
us at the First Punic War ; and the third volume of Dr. Ar- 
nold’s history, also published after its author’s death, breaks 
off just before the battle of Zama. ‘The interval between 
this point and that chosen by Gibbon for the opening of his 
history, a period which embraces the entire career of Rome 
as mistress of the world, is yet open, and offers unquestion- 
ably the noblest unappropriated field for historical composi- 
tion. But one shudders to think of the almost impossible 
combination of powers which the successful execution of 
such a task must require. Nor is it likely soon to be accom- 
plished, for a great work of this kind is not usually undertaken 
all at once. It is first dissected, and its several portions are 
worked out by various hands. ‘Then comes the master mind, 
to sit in judgment on their labors, reducing them to their just 
proportions, and moulding them into a perfect whole. But 
in the present case, the partial scenes and scattered biogra- 
phies of this interesting period are by no means so thoroughly 
completed as to leave nothing for a diligent gleaner. ‘The 
life of Julius Cesar, for instance, has never been so written 
as to drive competition out of the field ; nor has Middleton’s 
right to Cicero become so firmly vested as to silence every 
other claim. ‘The reign of Augustus, too, forming as it does 
the transition stage from republicanism to monarchy, is a sub- 
ject which has attracted far less attention than it deserves. 
What its capacities are may be guessed from Wieland’s beau- 
tiful essays on the character of that emperor and his friend 
Mecenas. 

‘The imperfect and unsettled state of this portion of history 
imparts a high degree of interest to every contribution, how- 
ever cursory or fragmentary, which it receives from respectable 
writers. But when those whose living voice was an oracle 
speak to us as from the grave, we catch with reverent curiosi- 
ty these last memorials of departed wisdom. No man can 
have studied the writings of Niebuhr without being profoundly 
impressed with his amazing knowledge and his more amazing 
use of it. By his side, the herd of philologists, antiquaries, 
and compilers, great as they may have been in their genera- 
tion, dwindle into dwarfs. ‘The whole firmament of history 
lies open before him, and he awes the reader by the wonder- 
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ful ease with which he draws from its recesses the scattered 
rays which had eluded less observant eyes, and collects them 
into obscure but yet distinguishable points. In the too much 
neglected constitutions of the early Swiss republics, for in- 
stance, he finds the best illustration of the relations subsisting 
between Rome and her municipalities and colonies ; and at- 
tributes the removal of his doubts respecting the agrarian laws 
to a study of the ryot tenure in Hindostan. We lay our- 
selves open, we are aware, to the charge of idolatry, when 
we say that he seems to us to have possessed the greatest in- 
tellect which has been applied to history in modern times. 

But we doubt if any one, after studying his works, — for they 
must be studied, and not merely read, — will venture to place 
any other name in competition with his. Whatever comes 
from such a man, however casual and hasty, must bear the 
stamp of his mind, and be valuable. Dr. Schmitz, therefore, 

deserves our gratitude for the great pains he has taken to repro- 

duce, from his own notes and those of his fellow-students, the 

Lectures on Roman history delivered by Niebuhr at the Uni- 

versity of Bonn. ‘The introductory course, in particular, on 

the historians of Rome, is inestimable, as containing his de- 

liberate opinions on a subject of which no man was a more 

competent judge. 

But it is not our purpose to enter on a discussion of the 
merits of these Lectures. We confine ourselves to a few re- 
marks on the manner in which the editor has discharged his 
office. His labor was a difficult one, for Niebuhr’s oral style, 
though familiar and colloquial in its tone, was a series of 
*¢ anacoluths ”’; a fault of which, as we are told, he was pain- 
fully conscious, though it was probably attributable in part to 
the perverse structure of the German language, which to his 
rapidity of thought must have been intolerable. 

The style, therefore, of these volumes must belong chiefly 
to Dr. Schmitz; and he seems to us to have done his work 
remarkably well. He has succeeded in breaking up into cor- 
rect and easy English sentences the crude materials with 
which he had to deal. More than this, however, was incum- 
bent on him. He was bound, so far as was possible, to free 
the text from those oversights and misstatements, to which, 
in the haste of extemporaneous delivery, every one is liable. 
And it was especially his duty, in no instance to make Niebuhr 
accountable for any of his editor’s mistakes. It appears from 
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Dr. Schmitz’s Preface, that he was fully aware of the delicacy 
and difficulty of his task ; and in pointing out a few errors 
which have fallen under our notice, some of which, we sus- 
pect, are to be placed to the editor’s account, we have no 
desire to call in question his pious zeal or his diligent care. 
At page 188, Vol. I., we are told, that, after the battle of 
Trasimenus, ‘‘ the Romans began even to enlist prisoners as 
soldiers, when they were willing to serve.”” ‘This is founded, 
we believe, on this passage in Livy (xxii. 11) : — ‘*Magna 
vis hominum conscripta Rome erat ; libertini etiam, quibus 
liberi essent et wtas militaris, in verba juraverant.” ‘The 
prisoners could not have been numerous enough to make it 
worth while to enlist them. On the same page, we have an 
account of a singular mistake into which Hannibal was led by 
the carelessness of one of his generals, who conducted the 
army, with Hannibal in it, to Casilinum, instead of Casinum. 
How any other general than Hannibal could be in command 
of Hannibal’s own army is not accounted for. The passage 
in Livy (xxii. 13), which Dr. Schmitz refers to as his author- 
ity, is as follows : — ‘‘Ipseimperat duci, ut se in agrum Casi- 
natem ducat...... Sed Punicum abhorrens ab Latinorum 
nominum prolatione, pro Casino Casilinum ut dux acciperet, 
fecit ” ; — where duz, of course, means simply the guide, and 
the context shows that he spoke Latin. Hannibal had him 
whipped and crucified ; a punishment which he would not 
have inflicted on his own general for a venial mistake. Dr. 
Schmitz has copied both these misstatements into his own 
History of Rome ; Niebuhr, we think, could never have made 
either of them. At page 273, Perseus is said to have mar- 
ried ‘‘a daughter of Antiochus Epiphanes,”’ who is accurately 
described in the Bible as a savage tyrant ; only Livy (xlii. 12) 
is cited in confirmation, where, however, it is expressly stated 
that it was the daughter of Seleucus. ‘This may have been a 
slip of the memory on Niebuhr’s part; but Dr. Schmitz has 
indorsed it in his own history. At page 361, we read, — 
‘¢ Respecting the internal history of Rome during this time 
[an early period of the Jugurthine War] little is known, and 
not even the names of those who were put to death by the 
questors. That Opimius and Bestia fell is certain.”” There 
is, however, in Roman history, a great: difference between 
falling by a judicial sentence, and being put to death. Opi- 
mius died in exile; a fact for which we have the express 
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testimony of Cicero (Pro Seztio, c. 67). Dr. Schmitz, we 
think, should have the credit of this. In Vol. II., p. 25, it 
is said that the ambassadors of the Allobroges ‘‘ had been 
drawn into the conspiracy by Catiline, and were initiated into 
the whole plan.”’? Cicero and Sallust know nothing of this. In- 
deed, it is quite clear from their narratives, that the Allobroges 
were first tampered with by Catiline’s accomplices at Rome, 
from whom they received letters to Catiline. Here, too, Dr. 
Schmitz has repeated the error in his own History. 

Niebuhr, as every one who is familiar with his works is aware, 
was nearly infallible on points of genealogy, chronology, and 
geography. Yet at page 312, Vol. I., he is made to say that 

. Pompeius, who obtained the command in Spain in the 
year 613, ‘‘ was one of the ancestors of Pompey the Great.”’ 
This is impossible, or at least incapable of proof ; for this 
Pompeius was a Rufus, and Pompey the Great was a Strabo. 
Again, at p. 355, we read that the Balearian islands were 
conquered by one of the brothers of Metellus Numidicus. 
Metellus Balearicus was a cousin of Numidicus, as Drumann’s 
Table of the Cecilii is sufficient to show. ‘These inadver- 
tencies were possible in an oral lecture ; but Dr. Schmitz 
goes farther, and in the index to his History makes Balearicus 
and Numidicus one and the same person. 

The editor of any of Niebuhr’s works ought either to have 
a passable acquaintance with modern history, so frequent are 
the historian’s allusions to modern times, or at least to be 
doubly cautious in his statements. At page 310, Vol. I., 
Niebuhr is made to speak thus : — ‘‘ They [the Spaniards] 
have never fought a battle in the open field, except under the 
command of an Hamilcar and a Hannibal; and in modern 
times under a Gonsalvo, a Corduba, or an Alba.”? ‘This re- 
minds one of the good lady who preferred the Waverley 
novels to Sir Walter Scott’s. Again, at p. 301, we are 
told, that the Achzan league ‘‘ resembled the American con- 
federacy previous to the Constitution of Washington, when 
Delaware, for instance, with its 70,000 inhabitants, was on 
an equality with Virginia, which had a population of a million 
and a half.’? Americans have nearly ceased to wonder at 
any depth of ignorance on the part of European writers, in 
reference to the history or politics of this country ; but this 
passage is so grotesque in its errors, that it would have sur- 
prised us even in Mr. Alison. 
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We turn now to the History of Rome, recently prepared 
by Dr. Schmitz. His chief object, as we gather from his 
Preface, is to furnish the young student with a manual, con- 
taining the results of the most recent, as well as the older and 
more familiar, researches in this field of inquiry. As a pupil 
and admirer of Niebuhr, he adopts many of his views, and draws 
upon his History and Lectures for a large portion of his volume. 
Down to the First Punic War, he could avail himself of the 
three volumes of the History; and in several chapters, which we 
have closely compared with that work, we find marks of care 
and skill. His style, though rather dry for a school or college 
class-book, is on the whole good, and in the Introduction, in 
particular, is excellent. He falls, however, into occasional 
errors, which he might have escaped by committing his manu- 
script to the revision of some native Englishman. For in- 
stance, at p. 136 of the New York edition, he says, — ‘* This 
is the story of the sacking of Rome by the Gauls, and of her 
final delivery ’’; a word which he uses elsewhere in the same 
sense. At p. 113, he says, — ‘‘ His friends had to pay the 
sureties which they had given for him.” At p. 211, he uses 
the expression, ‘‘ would make recourse to them.’’ In one 
case, (on p. 252), he makes Hannibal proceed from Fesule in 
Etruria ‘‘ straightway to Rome.’’ Here the difference be- 
tween to and towards is essential, as Hannibal found to his 
cost. We hope that, in another edition, these and other 
similar blemishes will be removed. 

We could wish, too, that the proportions of Roman history 
had been better observed. The earlier chapters are worked 
out in disproportionate detail, quite as many pages being de- 
voted to the period anterior to the Punic wars, as to the in- 
terval from the beginning of the first of those wars to the death 
of Julius Cesar. In a compend of this sort, the importance 
of events is not in the ratio of the quantity of debate which 
they may have occasioned. Some points, also, of Roman 
antiquities are very meagrely treated. The notice of the mil- 
itary system of the Romans, for instance, a subject of some 
moment in the history of a warlike people, is wretched. 
Besides this, we find too few of those picturesque and char- 
acteristic traits which impart a rich coloring to the sober 
page of history. Anecdote and apothegm, which make up 
the chief part of our first lessons in history, form also the 
most convenient nucleus for subsequent knowledge, and should 
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never be overlooked by those who write for the young. We 
miss in the work before us the sprightliness of Michelet’s 
sketches. ‘Take, for example, the account, on p. 263, of 

Hasdrubal’s expedition into Italy. The famous march of 
Nero to join his colleague Livius, one of the most brilliant 
exploits in Roman military history, and so well described by 
Dr. Arnold, is dismissed in three lines, and with an evident 
misunderstanding of the topography of the ensuing battle. 
But with all these and some other exceptions, this work has 
considerable merit, and may be used with profit in our col- 
leges, which have long been in need of good text-books in 
ancient history. Its author has evidently an enlarged and 
elevated sense of the dignity and breadth of his subject, in 
which we trace the influence of Niebuhr’s generous and lofty 
spirit. 

We cannot close our notice of this volume without a word 
on the carelessness of which the author is too often guilty, 
and which seriously impairs the trustworthiness of the book. 
A general censure of this sort being of little value, we will 

oint out, even at the risk of being charged with pedantry, 
some of the errors into which he has fallen. 

Dr. Schmitz’s seventeenth chapter contains the account of 
the Second Punic War. ‘To the errors which we have already 
mentioned, in our remarks on Niebuhr’s Lectures, may be 
added the following. On p. 249, ‘‘ the valley of the Aosta ”’ 
occurs twice, as if Aosta were the name of ariver. After 
informing us, on p. 255, that the Roman army at Canne con- 
sisted ‘‘ of 80,000 foot and upwards of 6,000 horse,’’ he 
states on the next page, that ‘‘ 45,000 dead covered the field 
of battle,” that ‘* the surviving Romans capitulated,’ and that 
‘¢ Hannibal sent the Roman prisoners home to be ransomed.”’ 
He has overlooked the clause in Livy (xxii. 49), ‘* Et tanta 
prope civium sociorumque pars,” which swells the number of 
the slain to 80,000 at least. Hannibal, instead of sending the 
Roman prisoners home, which would have been an act of mad- 
ness, sent ten out of the three thousand, with a single Cartha- 
ginian envoy, and not with several, as Dr. Schmitz asserts. 
On p. 260, Marcellus, it is said, when Syracuse was taken, 
‘¢ did not allow the soldiers to plunder or destroy it.”? Livy 
(xxv. 31) says expressly, ‘‘ Urbs diripienda militi data est.” 
On p. 263, Sena is said to be ‘‘ on the river Metaurus,” a 
statement which any tolerable map, to say nothing of the re- 
corded manceuvres of the hostile armies, will refute. 
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We might swell our list with instances from other parts of 
the volume ; but two or three will suffice. On p. 357, P. 
Sulpicius is said to have surrounded himself with ‘‘ a body of 
3000 gladiators, whom he used to call his anti-senate.”’ 
Plutarch inserts ‘‘and 600 knights,’’ as the antecedent of 
‘¢whom’’; and these, though not the gladiators, might well 
be called an anti-senate. On p. 359, Sylla, we are told, 
pardoned the famished Athenians, but plundered their city. 
One would hardly suppose that his victory was stained by a 
most cruel massacre of the inhabitants, as was really the case ; 
one account, perhaps exaggerated, asserts that scarcely a free 
person was left alive. On p. 377, Spartacus is said to 
~ have taken up his position ‘‘on Mount tna,” which, of 
course, should be Vesuvius. On p. 396, Cato is mentioned 
in different paragraphs, as if only Marcus were meant ; 
whereas, in the last instance, it should be Caius. The con- 
quest of Macedonia is twice stated (on p. 301 and p. 326) 
to have so stocked the treasury as to make the poll-taz un- 
necessary. We have looked in vain for any authority to 
justify such a translation of the word tributum in the present 
case. But the most slovenly piece of carelessness is to be 
found in the Chronological ‘Table, in which the year of the 
city is inconsistent with that before Christ, in every date but 
two. ‘That any one, after making 753 B. C. correspond with 
1 A. U., should make 1 B. C. correspond with 752 A. U., 
and publish the mistake, is almost incredible. 

Errors in numbers, as 15,000 for 150,000, and 8,000 for 
80,000, are frequent, as well as wrong names ;—e. g. M. 
for M?. » Q. for P., and the like. ‘These must be ty pographi- 
cal ; but they might have been avoided. ‘The two American 
editions have been pretty faithful in copying the typographical 
and other mistakes of the English copies. Of the New York 
edition we expected no better. But as the Andover publish- 
ers issued theirs under the sanction of a scholar, we had hoped 
that he would not suffer it to appear without a careful re- 
vision. Dr. Henry’s edition of ‘Taylor’s Manual ought to 
have been the last of its kind. We do not hesitate, however, 
to give the preference to the Andover reprint ; for the New 
York edition, though superior in mechanical execution, adopts 
an intolerable orthography. Some of the most portentous of 
Dr. Webster’s innovations cannot be foisted upon the reading 
world on the sole authority of a bookseller. 
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Arr. III. — History of the Girondists ; or Personal Me- 
moirs of the Patriots of the French Revolution, from 
Unpublished Sources. By Aueuonse ve Lamartine, 
Author of Travels in the Holy Land, &c. T'ransiated 
by H. T. Rypve. London: Henry G. Bohn. 1847. 
3 vols. 12mo. 


Tue intrinsic difficulties belonging to the department of 
history are strikingly illustrated in the instance of the French 
Revolution. It is a recent event; it occurred in the full 
sight of all nations, on a theatre central and most conspicuous, 
and compelled the breathless attention of a world awed into 
stience, and gazing with the most serutimizing and earnest 
curiosity upon all its scenes and actors. But where and 
when shall we find the truth, and nothing but the truth, relating 
to it? The incidents that crowded within its limits were so 
horribly strange, and succeeded each other with such appall- 
ing rapidity ; its leadmg characters were wrought into so ex- 
travagant a frame of mind, inflamed by so ungovernable and 
fanatical a temper, and swept to such excesses of delirious 
enthusiasm ; human nature and soctety so far exceeded their 
ordinary bounds, and plunged into such frightful depths of dis- 
order, violence, and crime ; fear and fury had such entire 
possession of ail mimds and ail hearts, that it is yet impossible 
to contemplate the spectacle, or portray the actors, or narrate 
the story. without experiencing many disturbing influences on 
the judgment. The mind becomes agitated by the theme, the 
mstorran loses sight of the dividing line between fact and imagi- 
nation, and the picture he presents is colored in the deep dyes, 
and glows with the fervent heat, of hts own strongly excited 
sensibilities. When the entire people of a vast city, and even 
& nation, are convuised by passions let loose in their utmost 
fury, a state of things is exhibited which the capacities of 
language must necessarily be exhausted in the attempt ade- 
quately to describe. All that, in other applications, might be 
regarded as nghly wrought exaggeration, here fails to meet the 
actual demands of the subject. 

Then, again, there was such a reiteration of horrors and 
enormities, the same terrific manifestation of human nature, 
perverted into preternatural dimensions of cruelty and crime, 
was repeated over and over again in such rapid and long suc- 
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cession, that the heart sickens at its details, and the mind sub- 
sides into a vague and indiscriminating feeling of horror and 
disgust. Innumerable events, which, if occurring separately, 
would impart interest to the annals of nations, were crowded 
and heaped up in one unnatural mass of monstrous and strange 
occurrences. ‘The noise and turbulence of the scene, the 
bewilderment of men’s judgments, and the violence of their 
passions, resulting from and aggravating the elements then at 
work, were unfavorable for the production and preservation of 
careful and accurate records of transactions. Moderation, 
truth, and justice were driven, not only from the popular as- 
semblies and the hearts of private men, but from the journals 
of legislation and the tribunals of justice, and none were left 
to guard the altars, or perpetuate the light of history. The 
result is, that the French Revolution is shrouded in dark, un- 
defined, and mysterious clouds, and all embraced within their 
confines is invested with a fabulous and almost demon-like 
aspect. ‘Ihe characters who figure in the tragedy are marked, 
indeed, by great energy and talent, but we shudder at the 
thought that they belong to the same species with ourselves ; 
as they pass before our vision, their hands are dripping with 
blood, and they pursue each other in swift. succession to the 
guillotine. ‘The shouts of popular liberty are drowned in the 
shrieks of assassination, rising at noonday from the open streets, 
and involving all parties, ages, and conditions of life. Bril- 
liant military achievements heighten the glare of the unnatural 
scene. Philosophy and poetry mingle in the fray. Elo- 
quence maddens the mob, and sways the factions of the clubs 
and the constituent assembly. ‘The fine arts bring their ele- 
gances and their treasures to adorn the processions, and give 
splendor to the ceremonies, which dazzle and inebriate the 
popular masses. We see royalty swept from the loftiest ele- 
vation of feudal grandeur and pride into the deepest abase- 
ment, made to drink, from the rudest hands, the bitter cup of 
helplessness and misery to its very dregs, and dragged by a 
brutalized people, from whose breasts the human instincts of 
regard for innocence, virtue, and the tenderness of sex had 
been eradicated, to the prison and the scaffold. We see 
liberty rising from the ruins of long ages of absolute despot- 
ism ; for a moment, it shines with the brightest lustre, beam- 
ing with all that is most beautiful and hopeful in humanity ; 
but instantly its glory disappears. Its countenance exchanges 
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Arr. ILI. — History of the Girondists ; or Personal Me- 
moirs of the Patriots of the French Revolution, from 
Unpublished Sources. By AtpHonse DE LamMaRTINE, 
Author of Travels in the Holy Land, &c. ‘Translated 
by H. T. Rype. London: Henry G. Bohn. 1847. 
3 vols. 12mo. 


THE intrinsic difficulties belonging to the department of 
history are strikingly illustrated in the instance of the French 
Revolution. It is a recent event ; it occurred in the full 
sight of all nations, on a theatre central and most conspicuous, 
and compelled the breathless attention of a world awed into 
silence, and gazing with the most scrutinizing and earnest 
curiosity upon all its scenes and actors. But where and 
when shall we find the truth, and nothing but the truth, relating 
to it? The incidents that crowded within its limits were so 
horribly strange, and succeeded each other with such appall- 
ing rapidity ; its leading characters were wrought into so ex- 
travagant a frame of mind, inflamed by so ungovernable and 
fanatical a temper, and swept to such excesses of delirious 
enthusiasm ; human nature and society so far exceeded their 
ordinary bounds, and plunged into such frightful depths of dis- 
order, violence, and crime ; fear and fury had such entire 
possession of all minds and all hearts, that it is yet impossible 
to contemplate the spectacle, or portray the actors, or narrate 
the story, without experiencing many disturbing influences on 
the judgment. ‘The mind becomes agitated by the theme, the 
historian loses sight of the dividing line between fact and imagi- 
nation, and the picture he presents is colored in the deep dyes, 
and glows with the fervent heat, of his own strongly excited 
sensibilities. When the entire people of a vast city, and even 
a nation, are convulsed by passions let loose in their utmost 
fury, a state of things is exhibited which the capacities of 
language must necessarily be exhausted in the attempt ade- 
quately to describe. All that, in other applications, might be 
regarded as highly wrought exaggeration, here fails to meet the 
actual demands of the subject. 

Then, again, there was such a reiteration of horrors and 
enormities, the same terrific manifestation of human nature, 
perverted into preternatural dimensions of cruelty and crime, 
was repeated over and over again in such rapid and long suc- 
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cession, that the heart sickens at its details, and the mind sub- 
sides into a vague and indiscriminating feeling of horror and 
disgust. Innumerable events, which, if occurring separately, 
would impart interest to the annals of nations, were crowded 
and heaped up in one unnatural mass of monstrous and strange 
occurrences. ‘The noise and turbulence of the scene, the 
bewilderment of men’s judgments, and the violence of their 
passions, resulting from and aggravating the elements then at 
work, were unfavorable for the production and preservation of 
careful and accurate records of transactions. Moderation, 
truth, and justice were driven, not only from the popular as- 
semblies and the hearts of private men, but from the journals 
of legislation and the tribunals of justice, and none were left 
to guard the altars, or perpetuate the light of history. The 
result is, that the French Revolution is shrouded in dark, un- 
defined, and mysterious clouds, and all embraced within their 
confines is invested with a fabulous and almost demon-like 
aspect. ‘I'he characters who figure in the tragedy are marked, 
indeed, by great energy and talent, but we shudder at the 
thought that they belong to the same species with ourselves ; 
as they pass before our vision, their hands are dripping with 
blood, and they pursue each other in swift. succession to the 
euillotine. The shouts of popular liberty are drowned in the 
shrieks of assassination, rising at noonday from the open streets, 
and involving all parties, ages, and conditions of life. Bril- 
liant military achievements heighten the glare of the unnatural 
scene. Philosophy and poetry mingle in the fray. Elo- 
quence maddens the mob, and sways the factions of the clubs 
and the constituent assembly. ‘The fine arts bring their ele- 
gances and their treasures to adorn the processions, and give 

splendor to the ceremonies, which dazzle and inebriate the 
popular masses. We see royalty swept from the loftiest ele- 
vation of feudal grandeur and pride into the deepest abase- 
ment, made to drink, from the rudest hands, the bitter cup of 
helplessness and misery to its very dregs, and dragged by a 
brutalized people, from whose breasts the human instincts of 
regard for innocence, virtue, and the tenderness of sex had 
been eradicated, to the prison and the scaffold. We see 
liberty rising from the ruins of long ages of absolute despot- 
ism ; for a moment, it shines with the brightest lustre, beam- 
ing with all that is most beautiful and hopeful in humanity ; 
but instantly its glory disappears. Its countenance exchanges 
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the lineaments of an angel for those of a demon. Its hands, 
instead of dispensing blessings to others, tear its own heart- 
strings, and it perishes a maniac suicide. 

Such are the images which the I'rench Revolution presents 
to the mind that dwells with sensibility and with a kindled 
imagination upon its scenes. Particular persons, acting its 
prominent parts, are distorted into aspects so entirely without 
precedent | in the ordinary observation of life, and their actions 
are in such violation of the restraints of society and of those 
sentiments that usually control mankind, that we lose sight of 
them as individuals, and they become, as it were, generalized 
personifications of the awful passions, which, swaying the 
multitudinous populace to and fro, overwhelm all private re- 
monstrance and compunction, and rule the hour with an ir- 
resistible and devouring fury. That race of beings, which, 
because it is alive to the calls of conscience, pity, and love, 
we call human, is no longer before us, but gigantic monsters, 
gorgons and chimeras dire, fill the scene. It is not to be 
wondered at, that history, in attempting to record such a pas- 
sage in the world’s annals, has found it difficult to reduce the 
whole into the shape and order of truth and justice, and bring 
it within the limits of the established laws of human nature. 

The French Revolution is still too recent to be clearly dis- 
cerned and justly described. It is, indeed, true of history in 
general, that it cannot take into its contemplation the near and 
the present. It is blind to what is immediately before it, and 
distance of time, unlike distance of space to the physical 
vision, is needed to give accuracy and precision to historical 
sight. It is not merely because prejudices and passions must 
have time to subside and disappear, that many years are 
required to elapse before events can come within the purview 
of history. The materials and evidences cannot be collected 
until long periods have supervened. The observation of 
every individual is necessarily limited to a narrow circle ; for 
all beyond that circle he is dependent upon the observations 
of others. ‘They, as well as himself, see but a portion of the 
motives, springs of action, and particulars, of the transactions 
brought within their view. Different persons witness the 
same event. Each one sees only what is visible from his own 
particular stand. Prejudices, prepossessions, passions, inter- 
pose more or less a refracting and deranging medium to the 
vision of them all. ‘The truth can be obtained only by col- 
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lecting and collating their evidence. The observations of 
each are corrected, enlarged, illustrated, by those of the others ; 
and the narrative compiled from their combined statements is 
more accurate and complete than the separate recollections of 
him who saw the most and observed the best of them all. 
Again, the evidence by which events and characters are 
illustrated is brought out, not wholly at one time, but item b 
item, in the long lapse of years and ages. The farther they 
recede in time, the more is known about them. ‘The work 
to be performed by history extends through all past ages, and 
its greatest achievements have been accomplished by the most 
modern writers revealing in a new light the most ancient 
epochs. ‘The French Revolution is not yet ready to be re- 
corded. In the mean time, contributions are continually flow- 
ing in, and the materials requisite to present it in a just and 
full light will at last be provided. Innumerable writers, oc- 
cupying various points of observation, and enjoying different 
degrees of advantage, are collecting and exhibiting, each in 
his sphere, what they can. ‘They are all to be heard and con- 
sidered, and from the whole a final result will be inscribed, 
in letters of truth and justice, on the permanent page of 
history. 

The work before us, as the previous writings of the author 
would lead us to expect, is an extremely interesting, and may 
in some respects be considered as quite a valuable, addition 
to the means of attaining a correct knowledge of the French 
Revolutionary events and characters. 

In the strictest sense, history wears the form of annals, and 
is a continuous relation of events, sustained by such official or 
documentary evidence, or monumental records, as render 
it certain and unquestionable. In this form it conveys to 
the mind all the satisfaction — and perhaps there is none that 
ought to be greater— of assurance, of feeling the solid ground 
of fact and truth beneath us. But the narrative of what is 
thus absolutely sure and certain is often too dry, meagre, and 
fragmentary, to suggest lively emotions to the mind. Fable 
and fancy have been called in to supply the deficiency. ‘The 
imagination is a faculty whose sphere is of far higher utility 
and importance than is commonly allowed. It is needed, and 
unconsciously exercised actively and potently, even in the 
most sluggish minds, in the daily experience of life. Lan- 
guage does not so much convey as suggest ideas. In every 
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application, it seeks and needs the co6peration of the imagina- 
tion. Language presents the skeleton ; imagination clothes it 
with flesh, and bloom, and life. Language, as used to recall 
the past to the knowledge of the present and the future, that 
is, in the form of history, can offer but a few detached facts 
and features; the mind of the reader must supply, by its 
faculty of imagination, much that is requisite in order to 
answer the purpose, which is for the moment to bring the 

ast and the dead into an ideal presence and life. And this 
is done by all who read with attention. When a Moses, a 
David, a Cesar, is the theme of ancient scripture, whether 
sacred or profane, the reader creates in his own mind some 
sort of image or picture of his person or aspect; and so of all 
characters or scenes. ‘The accuracy, the completeness, and 
the interest of such ideal creations, on the part of the reader, 
depend of course upon his knowledge of the manners, institu- 
tions, domestic and private life, costume, and general condi- 
tions of the time and place. ‘The child always does this, and 
derives from it the highest delight ; and the most mature mind 
does it too, although not so evidently to others, or conscious- 
ly to itself. A discerning analysis would always reveal such 
a process in the mind of a reader or hearer; and not in 
historical matters only, but in all things. Indeed, this com- 

plement supplied by the imagination is necessary, and occurs 
- the use of all general, or as they are called, abstract terms. 
Unless this is done, such terms become mere words ; they 
can only thus be rendered the vehicles of any sense or mean- 
ing whatever. ‘The word white can answer its purpose only 
by recalling to the mind some image or object of which it is a 
quality. Indeed, the creative process of the imagination, in 
thus calling up images in the mind to complete the picture, of 
which language presents the suggestive elements, takes place 
in all minds, and at all times. 

In reverting from these general reflections to the consider- 
ation of history, we would observe, that, in respect of the rec- 
ords which have come down to us from a remote antiquity, our 
knowledge of the interior scenes and familiar experience of 
private and social life is so limited, that the mind cannot fill 
up the outlines and supply the details to complete the brief 
records of history to any considerable extent. But in respect 
of recent eras and transactions in modern history, there 
promises to be an abundant supply of materials. The diffi- 
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culty is rather in selecting than in collecting them. Memoirs, 
and other forms of historical literature, in our day, give us an 
abundance of details of private and, in themselves separately 
considered, trivial circumstances, from which the imagination 
of the reader, if guided by a discriminating judgment, may 
cull the elements by whose combination the actors and the 
scenes can be reproduced, as in real life and visible motion. 
The great danger is, that, instead of leaving this task, or rather 
gratification, to the reader, the writer himself will undertake 
to draw upon his imagination. If he will confine himself to 
truth and fact, the more minute and full he is in his details, 
the better ; if, like the work before us, his history is gathered 
from unpublished sources, if it relates matters so private and 
interior as to be beyond the reach of official or public records, 
such as familiar conversations, domestic incidents, minutie of 
dress, fashion, or person, all that we ask is, that he present 
nothing which has not been ascertained, to his own convic- 
tion, by the requisite and appropriate evidence. With such 
grounds of general confidence in the accuracy and truthfulness 
of a writer, the more details he gives us ; the better for the 
better he enables us, while we read his pages, to construct a 
perfect and life-like moving panorama of the scenes and char- 
acters he describes. 

Whenever a new work makes its appearance, of sufficient 
interest to attract the notice of the public, and of any con- 
siderable intrinsic value, it is one part of the office of the 
critic to help the reader perform a task, which must always 
be accomplished before we can derive the proper benefit from 
books, but which, to the great discredit of the prevalent litera- 
ture, is a peculiarly necessary and onerous task, at the present 
time. A large quantity of rubbish is to be cleared away. 
The reigning fashion encumbers literature with an overshadow- 
ing, but very superficial, growth of irrelevant conceits, which 
obscure much that deserves a better fate than to be hidden 
and lost. In the days of the schoolmen, there was not a 
greater proclivity to indulge in certain mystic combinations of 
terms, which then, as well as now, men were deluded enough 
to call philosophy. What is really no more than a play upon 
abstract and general terms is thought to give an air of pro- 
foundness to style, and admits a writer to the favor and priv- 
ileges of a select circle of mutual admirers. ‘To obtain the 
fame of a philosopher or a profound thinker, little more is 
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needed than to become familiar, adept, and flippant in the 
use of a limited number of expressions applied on all occa- 
sions and to all topics alike. Such peculiarities are to be 
thrown aside, as he advances, ‘by a sensible reader, and utter- 
ly disregarded as an unfortunate superfluity and incumbrance, 
with which the writer has diluted his pages, and interrupted the 
current, and darkened the import of his narrative, his reason- 
ing, or his reflections. Our author belongs to this school 
of writers, and, mistaking the nature of abstract terms, is 
much inclined to strain after singular collocations of them, 
and often appears to imagine that he has said something very 
deep and very bright, because, in this talismanic use of par- 
ticular words and phrases, he has arranged them in strange 
and bold juxtaposition. We will select some instances of 
this kind of boy’s play, but would observe by the way, that, 
as with other writers of real force of mind, who have fallen 
into this conceited and unhappy style, the commencement of 
his work is much more disfigured by it than the advanced 
portions. As Lamartine’s mind becomes warm and earnest 
in the narrative of facts and the description of men and events, 
it loses sight of artificial frivolities of manner, and insensibly 
redeems itself from trifles. 

The fact, that peculiarities of talent, taste, and genius 
sometimes appear to be hereditary, is stated in the following 
inflated and oracular style. 


‘** The ancestors of Mirabeau speak of their domestic affairs as 
Plutarch of the quarrels of Marius and Sylla, of Cesar and Pom- 
pey. We perceive the great men descending to trifling matters. 
Mirabeau inspired this domestic majesty and virility in his very 
cradle. I dwell on these details, which may seem foreign to this 
history, but explain it. The source of genius is often in ancestry, 
and the blood of descent is sometimes the prophecy of destiny.”” — 
Vol. 1. p. 3. 


Again, a plain and simple thought is thus expressed : — 


‘* His youth was passed in the prisons of the state ; his passions 
becoming envenomed by solitude, and his intellect being rendered 
more acute by contact with the irons of his dungeon, where his 
mind lost that modesty which rarely survives the infamy of pre- 
cocious punishments.” — Vol. 1. p. 4. 


It would be no slight task to reduce into intelligible, manly 
common sense the purport of the following clauses. 
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‘*‘ His faith was posterity; his conscience existed but in his 
thought ; the fanaticism of his idea was quite human; the chilling 
materialism of his age had crushed in his heart the expansion, 
force, and craving for imperishable things. His dying words 
were, ‘ Sprinkle me with perfumes, crown me with flowers, that I 
may thus enter upon eternal sleep.’ He was especially of his 
time, and his course bears no impress of infinity. Neither his 
character, his acts, nor his thoughts have the brand of immortali- 
ty. If he had believed in God, he might have died a martyr, but 
he would have left behind him the religion of reason and the 
reign of democracy. Mirabeau, in a word, was the reason of the 
people; and that is not yet the faith of humanity !” — Vol. 


I. p. 7. 
Of Rousseau Lamartine thus lucidly expresses himself : — 


** He had been the tribune of nature, the Gracchus of philoso- 
phy — he had not produced the history of institutions, only its 
vision — but that vision descended from heaven and returned 
thither.”” — Vol. 1. p. 15. 


But it will suffice to indicate the character of the extrane- 
ous matter with which he has encumbered and obscured his 
work, to quote the following, which constitutes an entire sec- 
tion of the First Book. ‘The reader who demands that Jan- 
guage shall have some meaning in it will find himself unable 
to interpret this oracular passage, and whenever he encounters 
similar effusions, will pass over and set them aside, just as he 
would brush from the page any foreign substance that might 
be thrown upon it. 


‘“¢ Human thought, like God, makes the world in its own image. 

‘*‘ Thought was revived by a philosophical age. 

“Tt had to transform the social world. 

*“ The French Revolution was therefore in its essence a sublime 
and impassioned spirituality. It hada divine and universal ideal. 
This is the reason why its passion spread beyond the frontiers of 
France. ‘Those who limit mutilate it. It was the accession of 
three moral sovereignties : — 

“¢ The sovereignty of right over force ; 

* The sovereignty of intelligence over prejudices ; 

“‘ The sovereignty of people over governments. 

*¢ Revolution in rights ; equality. 

‘¢ Revolution in ideas ; reasoning substituted for authority. 

«* Revolution in facts; the reign of the people. 

*¢ A Gospel of social rights. 

“« A Gospel of duties, a charter of humanity. 
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** France declared itself the apostle of this creed. In this war 
of ideas France had allies everywhere, and even on thrones 
themselves.”” — Vol. 1. p. 12. 


The following sentence concludes another section. 


* The earth cannot remain without an altar, and God alone is 
strong enough against God.” — Vol. 1. p. 156. 


Surely the force of folly can no farther go. All that is neces- 
sary to expose and explode such a style of writing, such habits 
of language, such pretending and mystic phrases as these, is to 
pause and analyze them. ‘The process of attempting to elimi- 
nate their meaning will show what a mere vapor of words the 
are. It is because readers, as well as writers, fall into a habit 
of using words without rigidly insisting upon knowing what they 
mean, that the literature of an age becomes visionary, pedantic, 
and delusive, at once feeble and enfeebling. The great defect 
in our systems of education, in schools, colleges, and universi- 
ties, is in the department of language, particularly our vernac- 
ular tongue. If the young were trained to habits of severe 
precision in the use of words ; if the text-books employed, the 
oral teachings given, and the examples held up, were scrupu- 
lously guarded against all vague, misty, and obscure expres- 
sions, and the pen were always, with prompt severity, drawn 
through every passage that did not give forth its meaning full 
and clear, we should soon be relieved from the faults that 
emasculate our literature, from the mortifying impositions that 
invest unmeaning phrases with the pretensions of philosophy, 
and, by filling the popular mind with a cloud of general terms 
which convey no real sense, involve in darkness all practical 
moral judgments, and threaten to obliterate the lessons of ex- 
perience, dissolve the obligations of society, and undermine 
the foundations of national and civil Jaw, order, and right. 

As we have before remarked, these peculiarities deform the 
first few books much more than the subsequent ones. ‘They 
are mere affectations, superficial appendages, assumed to con- 
ciliate a prevalent fashion, and to obtain currency in a literary 
coterie which has, unhappily, obtained for a_ brief hour 
possession of some of the upper seats of criticism and taste. 
The moment men begin to grow earnest and lose themselves in 
their work, affectation disappears, and every motion becomes 
efficient and graceful, because natural and unconstrained. ‘This 
is the case with Lamartine. As he gets warm in his work, 
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paradoxes, fanciful combinations of phrases, affected profound- 
ness of abstract and oracular expressions, are forgotten. He 
rises above their sphere into a clear, strong, manly, but most 
brilliant, style of narrative and description. No writer excels 
him in minute, graphic, lifelike delineations of characters, 
scenes, and actions. It is excellence in these points that 
constitutes the charm of the work before us, and gives it the 
highest value and interest. 

We could not say any thing which would so effectually 
commend these eloquent and attractive volumes as to lay be- 
fore our readers a few of the portraits of persons, and pictures 
of scenes, with which they are adorned and enriched from 
beginning to end. In the following passages, words are made 
to rival the pencil. 


* Still deeper in the shade, and behind the chief of the National 
Assembly, a man almost unknown began to move, agitated by 
uneasy thoughts which seemed to forbid him to be silent and un- 
moved ; he spoke on all occasions, and attacked all speakers in- 
differently, including Mirabeau himself. Driven from the tribune, 
he ascended it next day: overwhelmed with sarcasm, coughed 
down, disowned by all parties, lost amongst the eminent cham- 
pions who fixed public attention, he was incessantly beaten, but 
never dispirited. It might have been said, that an inward and 
prophetic genius revealed to him the vanity ‘of all talent, and the 
omnipotence of a firm will and unwearied patience, and that an 
inward voice said to him, ‘’These men who despise thee are 
thine: all the changes of this Revolution, which now will not 
deign to look upon thee, will eventually terminate in thee, for 
thou hast placed thyself in the way like the inevitable excess, in 
which all impulse ends.’ 

This man was Robespierre. 

ated Alone perhaps among all these men who opened at Ver- 
sailles the first scene of this vast drama, he foresaw the termina- 
tion ; like the soul, whose seat in the human frame philosophers have 
not discovered, the thought of an entire people sometimes con- 
centrates itself in the individual the least known in the great mass. 
We should not despise any, for the finger of Destiny marks in 
the soul and not upon the brow. Robespierre had nothing, 
neither birth, nor genius, nor exterior which should point him out 
to men’s notice. ‘There was nothing conspicuous about him ; his 
limited talent had only shone at the bar or in provincial acade- 
mies ; a few verbal harangues filled with a tame and almost rustic 
philosophy, some bits of cold and affected poetry, bad vainly dis- 
played his name in the insignificance of the literary productions 
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of the day: he was more than unknown, he was mediocre and 
contemned. His features presented nothing which could attract 
attention, when gazing round in a large assembly : there was no 
sign in visible characters of this power which was all within ; 
he was the last word of the Revolution, but no one could read 
him. 

** Robespierre’s figure was small, his limbs feeble and angular, 
his step irresolute, his attitudes affected, his gestures destitute of 
harmony or grace ; his voice, rather shrill, aimed at oratorical in- 
flections, but only produced fatigue and monotony ; his forehead 
was good, but small and extremely projecting above the temples, 
as if the mass and embarrassed movement of his thoughts had 
enlarged it by their efforts ; his eyes, much covered by their lids 
and very sharp at the extremities, were deeply buried in the 
cavities of their orbits ; they gave out a soft blue hue, but it was 
vague and unfixed, like a steel reflector on which a light glances ; 
his nose straight and small was very wide at the nostrils, which 
were high and too expanded ; his mouth was large; his lips thin 
and disagreeably contracted at each corner; his chin small and 
pointed ; his complexion yellow and livid, like that of an invalid 
or a man worn out by vigils and meditations. The habitual ex- 
pression of this visage was that of superficial serenity on a serious 
mind, and a smile wavering betwixt sarcasm and condescension. 
There was softness, but of a sinister character. The prevail- 
ing characteristic of this countenance was the prodigious and 
continual tension of brow, eyes, mouth, and all the facial 
muscles ; in regarding him, it was perceptible that the whole of. 
his features, like the labor of his mind, converged incessantly on 
a single point with such power that there was no waste of will in 
his temperament, and he appeared to foresee all he desired to ac- 
complish, as though he had already the reality before his eyes. 

*¢ Such, then, was the man destined to absorb in himself all those 
men, and make them his victims after he had used them as his 
instruments. He was of no party, but of all parties which in 
their turn served his ideal of the Revolution. In this his power 
consisted, for parties paused, but he never did. He placed this 
ideal as an end to reach in every revolutionary movement, and 
advanced towards it with those who sought to attain it ; then, this 
goal reached, he placed it still further off, and again marched 
forward with ather men, continually advancing, without ever devi- 
ating, ever pausing, ever retreating. ‘The Revolution, decimated 
in its progress, must one day or other inevitably arrive at a last 
stage, and he desired it should end in himself. He was the 
entire incorporation of the Revolution, — principles, thoughts, 
passions, impulses. ‘Thus incorporating himself wholly with it, 
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he compelled it one day to incorporate itself in him — that day 
was a distant one.” — Vol. 1. pp. 29-32. 


The two extracts that follow present scenes of a character 
quite in contrast with each other, but strikingly and truly il- 
lustrating the forms in which the spirit of the Revolution dis- 
played itself at an early and a later stage. 


** On the 11th of July, the departmental and municipal authori- 
ties went in state to the barrier of Charenton, to receive the 
mortal remains of Voltaire, which were placed on the ancient site 
of the Bastille, like a conqueror on his trophies ; his coffin was 
exposed to public gaze, and a pedestal was formed for it of stones 
torn from the foundations of this ancient stronghold of tyranny ; 
and thus Voltaire when dead triumphed over those stones which 
had triumphed over and confined him when living. On one of 
the blocks was the inscription, ‘Receive on this spot, where des- 
potism once fettered thee, the honors decreed to thee by thy 
country.’ 

“The next day, when the rays of a brilliant sun had dissipated 
the mists of the night, an immense concourse of people followed 
the car that bore Voltaire to the Pantheon. This car was drawn by 
twelve white horses, harnessed four abreast ; their manes plaited 
with flowers and golden tassels, and the reins held by men 
dressed in antique costumes, like those depicted on the medals of 
ancient triumphs. On the car was a funeral couch, extended on 
which was a statue of the philosopher, crowned with a wreath. 
The National Assembly, the departmental and municipal bodies, 
the constituted authorities, the magistrates, and the army, sur- 
rounded, preceded, and followed the sarcophagus. ‘The boule- 
vards, the streets, the public places, the windows, the roofs of 
houses, even the trees, were crowded with spectators; and the 
suppressed murmurs of vanquished intolerance could not restrain 
this feeling of enthusiasm. Every eye was riveted on the car; 
for the new school of ideas felt that it was the proof of their 
victory that was passing before them, and that philosophy re- 
mained mistress of the field of battle. 

** The details of this ceremony were magnificent ; and in spite 
of its profane and theatrical trappings, the features of every man 
that followed the car wore the expression of joy, arising from an 
intellectual triumph. A large body of cavalry, who seemed to 
have now offered their arms at the shrine of intelligence, opened 
the march. Then followed the muffled drums, to whose notes 
were added the roar of the artillery that formed a part of the cor- 
tége. The scholars of the colleges of Paris, the patriotic socie- 
ties, the battalions of the national guard, the workmen of the 
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different public journals, the persons employed to demolish the 
foundations of the Bastille ; some bearing a portable press, which 
struck off different inscriptions in honor of Voltaire, as the pro- 
cession moved on; others carrying the chains, the collars, and 
bolts, and bullets found in the dungeons and arsenals of the state 
prisons ; and lastly, busts of Voltaire, Rousseau, and Mirabeau, 
marched between the troops and the populace. On a litter was 
displayed the procés-verbal of the electors of ’89, that Hegyra of 
the insurrection. On another stand, the citizens of the Faubourg 
Saint Antoine exhibited a plan in relief of the Bastille, the flag 
of the donjon, and a young girl, in the costume of an Amazon, 
who had fought at the siege of this fortress. Here and there, 
pikes surmounted with the Phrygian cap of liberty arose above 
the crowd, and on one of them was a scroll bearing the inscrip- 
tion, ‘From this steel sprung Liberty !” 

‘** All the actors and actresses of the theatres of Paris followed 
the statue of him who for sixty years had inspired them; the 
titles of his principal works were inscribed on the sides of a 
pyramid that represented his immortality. His statue, formed of 
gold and crowned with laurel, was borne on the shoulders of citi- 
zens, wearing the costumes of the nations and the times whose 
manners and customs he had depicted; and the seventy volumes 
of his works were contained in a casket, also of gold. The 
members of the learned bodies and of the principal academies of 
the kingdom surrounded this ark of philosophy. Numerous 
bands of music, some marching with the troops, others stationed 
along the road of the procession, saluted the car as it passed with 
loud bursts of harmony, and filled the air with the enthusiastic 
strains of liberty. The procession stopped before:the principal 
theatres, a hymn was sung in honor of his genius, and the car 
then resumed its march. On their arrival at the quai that bears 
his name, the car stopped before the house of M. de Viltette, 
where Voltaire had breathed his last, and where his heart was 
preserved. Evergreen shrubs, garlands of leaves, and wreaths 
of roses decorated the front of the house, which bore the inscrip- 
tion, ‘His fame is everywhere, and his heart is here.’ Young 
girls dressed in white, and wreaths of flowers on their heads, 
covered the steps of an amphitheatre erected before the house. 
Madame de Villette, to whom Voltaire had been a second father, 
in all the splendor of her beauty, and the pathos of her tears, ad- 
vanced and placed the noblest of all his wreaths, the wreath of 
filial affection, on the head of the great philosopher. 

‘¢ At this moment the crowd burst into one of the hymns of the 
poet Chenier, who, up to his death, most of all men cherished 
the memory of Voltaire. Madame de Villette and the young 
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girls of the amphitheatre descended into the street, now strewed 
with flowers, and walked before the car. The Théatre Francais, 
then situated in the Faubourg St. Germain, had erected a trium- 
phal arch on its peristyle. On each pillar a medallion was fixed, 
bearing in letters of gilt bronze the title of the principal dramas 
of the poet; on the pedestal of the statue erected before the door 
of the theatre was written, ‘He wrote Iréne at eighty-three years ; 
at seventeen he wrote Cédipus.’ 

‘“« The immense procession did not arrive at the Pantheon until 
ten o’clock at night, for the day had not been sufficiently long for 
this triumph. . , 

“If we judge of men by what they have done, then Voltaire is 
incontestably the greatest writer of modern Europe. No one has 
caused, through the powerful influence of his genius alone, and 
the perseverance of his will, so great a commotion in the minds 
of men; his pen aroused a world, and has shaken a far mightier 
empire than that of Charlemagne, the European empire of a the- 
ocracy. His genius was not force, but light. Heaven had des- 
tined him, not to destroy, but to illuminate, and wherever he trod, 
light followed him, for reason (which is light) had destined him 
to be first her poet, then her apostle, and lastly her idol.” — 
Vol. 1. pp. 149 - 152. 


“The five hundred and seventy-five carcasses of the Chatelet 
and the Conciergerie were piled up in heaps on the Pont-du- 
Change. At night, troops of children, revelling in these three 
days’ murders, and with whom dead carcasses had become things 
of sport, lighted up small lamps by these heaps of slain, and 
danced the Carmagnole, whilst the Marseillaise was sung all over 
the city. Lamps, lanterns, pitch torches, mingled their pale 
lights with that of the moon, which beamed on these heaps of 
victims — these hacked trunks — these severed heads — these 
pools of blood. ‘The same night, Henriot, spy and swindler under 
the monarchy, assassin and executioner under the people, at the 
head of a band of twenty or thirty men, directed and executed 
the massacre of ninety-two priests of the seminary of Saint Fir- 
min. Henriot’s satellites, pursuing the priests through corridors 
and into cells, flung them, still alive, out of the windows on to a 
forest of pikes, spits, and bayonets, which transfixed them when 
they fell. Women, to whom the butchers then resigned them, 
finished the bloody work with billets of wood, and then dragged 
the mangled bodies through the kennels. ‘The same scenes pol- 
luted the cloisters of the Bernardins. 

** Yet already in Paris victims were not in sufficient quantity 
to satisfy the thirst excited by these ninety-two hours of massacre. 
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“The prisons were empty. Henriot and the butchers, more 
than two hundred in number, reinforced by the wretches recruited 
in the prisons, went to the Bicétre with seven pieces of can- 
non, which the Commune allowed them to take with impunity. 

“ Bicétre, a vast sewer, wherein flowed all the refuse in the 
kingdom, in order to purify the population of lunatics, mendi- 
cants, or incorrigible criminals, contained three thousand five 
hundred prisoners. Their blood contained nothing of political 
taint ; but, pure or impure, it was still more blood! The ruffians 
forced in the gates of the Bicétre, drove in the dungeon doors 
with cannon, dragged out the prisoners, and began a slaughter, 
which endured five nights and five days. Vainly did the Com- 
mune send commissaries, — vainly did Pétion himself harangue 
the assassins. ‘They hardly ceased from their work to listen to 
the admonitions of the mayor. ‘To words without force the peo- 
ple only lend a respect without obedience. The cutthroats only 
paused before a want of occupation. Next day, the same band, 
of about two hundred and fifty men, armed with guns, pikes, 
axes, clubs, attacked the hospital of the Salpétriére, at the same 
time a hospital and a prison, which contained only prostitutes, — 
a place of correction for the old, reformation for the young, and 
asylum for those still bordering on infancy. After having mas- 
sacred thirty-five of the most aged women, they forced the dor- 
mitories of the others, whom they made the victims of their 
brutality, killing those who resisted, and carrying off with them in 
triumph young girls, from ten to fourteen years of age, the foul 
prey of debauchery saturated with blood. 

‘** Whilst these proscriptions created consternation throughout 
Paris, the Assembly in vain sent commissaries to harangue the 
people at the doors of the prisons. ‘The assassins would not 
even suspend their work to lend an ear to the official harangues. 
Vainly did the minister of the interior, Roland, groaning over his 
own impotency, write to Santerre to use force, in order to assure 
the safety of the prisons. It was three days before Santerre ap- 
peared to demand of the council-general of the Commune author- 
ity to repress the bloodhounds, now become dangerous to those 
who had let them loose on their enemies. The ruffians, reeking 
in gore, came insolently to claim of the municipal authorities 
payment for their murders. ‘Tallien and his colleagues dared 
not refuse the price of these days’ work, and entered on the 
registers of the Commune of Paris these salaries, scarcely con- 
cealed under the most evident titles and pretexts. Santerre and 
his detachments had the utmost difficulty in driving back to their 
foul dens these hordes, greedy for carnage, — men who, living 
on crime for seven days, drinking quantities of wine mingled with 
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gunpowder, intoxicated with the fumes of blood, had become ex- 
cited to such a pitch of physical insanity, that they were unable 
to take repose. The fever of extermination wholly absorbed 
them. Some of them, marked down with disgust by their neigh- 
bours, left their abodes and enrolled as volunteers, or, insatiable 
for crime, joined bands of assassins going to Orleans, Lyons, 
Meaux, Rheims, Versailles, to continue the proscriptions of Paris. 
Amongst these were Charlot, Grizon, Hamin, the weaver Rodi, 
Henriot, the journeyman butcher Alaigre, and a negro named 
Delorme, brought to Paris by Fournier Américain. This black, 
untiring in murder, killed’ with his own hands more than two 
hundred prisoners during the three days and three nights of this 
fearful slaughter, with no cessation beyond the brief space he 
allowed himself to recruit his strength with wine. His shirt 
fastened round his waist, leaving his trunk bare, his hideous fea- 
- tures, his black skin red with splashes of blood, his bursts of savage 
laughter, displaying his large white teeth at every death-blow he 
dealt, made this man the symbol of murder and the avenger of 
his race. It was one blood exhausting another; extermination 
punishing the European for his attempts on Africa. This negro, 
who was invariably seen with a head recently cut off in his hand, 
during all the popular convulsions of the Revolution, was two 
years afterwards arrested during the days of Prairial, carrying at 
the end of a pike the head of Féraud, the deputy, ‘and died at 
last the death he had so frequently inflicted upon others. 

“ Such were the days of September. The ditches of Clamart, 
the catacombs of the Barriére St. Jacques, alone knew the num- 
ber of the victims. Some said ten thousand, others only two or 
three thousand.” — Vol. 11. pp. 139 - 141. 


Among the portraitures of character, none, perhaps, exceed 
in interest those of Robespierre and Louis Philippe. The 
former is particularly curious, as showing what reversed de- 
cisions history is sometimes called upon to give ; and the latter 
from the strange contrast between the early career of Louis 
Philippe, and the influence he is now exerting upon the insti- 
tutions of Europe. 


“The life of Robespierre bore witness to the disinterestedness 
of his ideas — his life was the most eloquent of his speeches ; and 
if his master, Jean Jacques Rousseau, had quitted his cottage of 
the Chaumettes or Ernonville to become the legislator of humani- 
ty, he could not have led a more retired or more simple exist- 
ence; and this poverty was the more meritorious as it was 
voluntary. Every day the object of attempts at corruption from 
the Court, the party of Mirabeau, the Lameths, and the Girond- 
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ists, during the two Assemblies, he had fortune within his reach, 
and disdained to open his hand ; summoned by the election to fill 
the post of public accuser and judge at Paris, he had resigned 
and refused every thing to live in honest and proud indigence. 
All his fortune, and that of his brother and sister, consisted in a 
few small farms in Artois; the farmers of which, related to his 
family, and very poor, paid their rents but irregularly. His 
salary as deputy, during the Constituent Assembly and the Con- 
vention, supported three persons, and he was sometimes forced to 
borrow from his landlord or his friends. His debts, which, after 
six years’ residence in Paris, only amounted to 4000 francs 
(£ 160) at his death, attest his frugality. 

*“* His life was that of an honest artisan ; he lodged in the Rue 
St. Honoré, at the house now No. 396, opposite the Church of 
the Assumption. This house, low, and in a court, surrounded by 
sheds filled with timber and plants, had an almost rustic appear- » 
ance. It consisted of a parlour opening on to the court, and com- 
municating with a salon that looked into a small garden. From 
this salon a door led into a small study in which was a piano. 
There was a winding staircase to the first floor, on which the 
master of the house lived, and thence to the apartment of Robes- 

lerre. 
nig This house belonged to a cabinet-maker, named Duplay...... 

*‘ Love also attached his heart, where toil, poverty, and retire- 
ment had fixed his life. Eléonore Duplay, the eldest daughter of 
his host, inspired Robespierre with a more serious attachment 
than her sisters. This feeling, rather predilection than passion, 
was more reasonable on the part of Robespierre, more ardent 
and simple on the part of the young girl. This affection atforded 
him tenderness without torment, happiness without distraction ; it 
was the love that filled a man plunged all day in the agitation of 
public life— repose of the heart after mental weariness. ‘A 
noble soul,’ said Robespierre of her ; ‘she would know equally 
how to die as how to love.’ She had been surnamed Cornelia. 
This mutual affection, approved of by the family, commanded 
universal respect from its purity. They lived in the same house 
as betrothed, not as lovers. Robespierre had demanded the 
young girl’s hand from her parents, and they had promised it to 
him. 

“¢ The total want of fortune, and the uncertainty of the mor- 
row, prevented him from marrying her until the destiny of 
France was determined on,’ he said; ‘ but he only awaited the 
moment when the Revolution should be determined and wholly 
concluded, in order to retire from the turmoil and strife, and 
marry her whom he loved, retiring to live in Artois, in one of 
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the farms which he had saved from amongst the possessions of his 
family, there to mingle his obscure happiness in the common lot 
of his family.’ 

** Of all Eléonore’s sisters, Robespierre preferred Elizabeth, the 
youngest of the three, whom his fellow-townsman and colleague, 
Lebas, sought in marriage, and subsequently espoused. This 

oung lady, to whom the friendship of Robespierre cost the life 
of her husband eleven months after their union, has survived for 
more than half a century since that period, without having once 
recanted her entire devotion to Robespierre, and without having 
comprehended the maledictions of the world against this brother 
of her youth, who appears still to her memory so pure, so virtu- 
ous, so gentle ! 


‘** The chamber of the deputy of Arras contained only a wooden 
bedstead covered with blue damask ornamented with white flow- 
ers, a table, and four straw-bottomed chairs. This apartment 
served him at once for a study and dormitory. His papers, his 
reports, the manuscripts of his discourses, written by himself, in 
a regular but laborious handwriting, with many marks of erasure, 
were placed carefully on deal shelves against the wall. A few 
chosen books were also ranged thereon. A volume of Jean 
Jacques Rousseau or of Racine was generally open upon his 
table, and attested his philosophical and literary predilection for 
these two writers. 

‘** It was there Robespierre passed the greater part of his day, 
occupied in preparing his discourses. He only went out in the 
morning to attend the meetings of the Assembly, and at seven in 
the evening those of the Jacobins. His costume, even at the 
period when the demagogues affected the slovenliness and dis- 
order of indigence, in order to flatter the people, was clean, 
decent, and precise, as that of a man who respects himself in the 
eyes of others. His white powdered hair, turned up in clusters 
over his temples, a bright blue coat, buttoned over his hips, open 
over the breast to display a white vest, short yellow-colored 
breeches, white stockings, and shoes with silver buckles, formed 
his invariable costume during the whole of his public life. 

‘* It was said that he desired, by thus never varying the style 
or color of his garments, to make the same impression of himself 
in the sight and imagination of the people, as a medal of his face 
would have caused.” — Vol. 11. pp. 194 - 197. 


‘‘'The Duc de Chartres (Louis Philippe) was the eldest son of 
the Duc d’Orléans. Born in the cradle of liberty, nurtured in 
patriotism by his father, he had not even a choice in his opinions 
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— his education had made that choice for him. He had imbibed 
the air of the Revolution, but not of the Palais Royal, that focus 
of the domestic irregularities and political schemes of his father. 
His youth was passed studiously and virtuously in the seclusion 
of Belle-Chasse and Passy, where Madame de Genlis directed the 
education of the princes of the house of Orléans. Never dida 
woman so well mingle in herself intrigue and virtue, or associate 
an ambiguous position with most austere precepts. Hateful to 
the mother, the favorite of the father, Mentor of the children, at 
the same time democrat, and yet friend of the prince, her pupils 
left her hands combining in themselves the amalgam of prince 
and citizen. She fashioned their mind on her own. She im- 
parted to them much intelligence, many principles, and great pru- 
dence. She, moreover, insinuated into their dispositions that ad- 
dress amongst men, and that plasticity amongst events, which for 
ever betoken the imprint of the hand of a skilful woman in the 
characters she has handled. ‘The Duc de Chartres had no youth. 
Education suppressed this age in the pupils of Madame de Gen- 
lis. Reflection, study, premeditation of every thought and act, 
replaced nature by study, and instinct by will. She made men, 
but they were factitious men. At seventeen years of age the 
young prince had the maturity of advanced years. Colonel in 
1791, he had already gained two civic crowns from the city of 
Vendéme, where he was in garrison, for having saved, at the 
peril of his life, the lives of two priests in a riot, and a citizen 
from drowning. Constant in his attendance at the sittings of the 
Constituent Assembly, affiliated by his father to the Jacobins, he 
was present in the tribunes at the displays of popular assemblies. 
He seemed himself carried away by the passions he studied, but 
he always controlled his apparent excitement. Always suf- 
ficiently in the stream of the day to be national, he was still suf- 
ficiently out of it not to sully his future destiny. His family was 
the greater portion of his patriotism. At the news of the sup- 
pression of the right of primogeniture, he embraced his brother, 
saying, ‘Good law, which lets brothers love each other without 
jealousy! It only enjoins me what my heart had done before. 
You all know that nature had created this-!aw between us.” War 
had fortunately led him to camps when the blood of the Revolu- 
tion was pure. He signalized himself first under Luckner, in 
Belgium ; and, at twenty-three years of age, had followed him to 
Metz. Called on by Servan to take the command of Strasbourg, 
he replied, ‘ I am too young to shut myself up in such a place; I 
beg to be left with the army on service.’ Kellermann, who suc- 
ceeded Luckner, saw his valor, and confided to him a brigade of 
twelve battalions of infantry and twelve squadrons of horse. 
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‘‘ The Duc de Chartres had been welcomed by the old soldiers 
as a prince, by the new ones as a patriot, by all as a comrade. 
His intrepidity did not carry him away; he controlled it, and it 
left him that quickness of perception and that coolness so essen- 
tial to a general ; amidst the hottest fire he neither quickened nor 
slackened his pace, for his ardor was as much the effect of reflec- 
tion as of calculation, and as grave as duty. His stature was 
lofty, his frame well knit, his appearance serious and thoughtful. 
The elevation of his brow, the blue hue of his eyes, the oval face, 
and the majestic, though somewhat heavy, outline of his chin, re- 
minded every one strongly of the Bourbon family. The bend of 
his neck, the modest carriage, the mouth slightly drawn down at 
each corner, the penetrating glance, the winning smile, and the 
ready repartee, gained him the attention of the people. His 
familiarity — martial with the officers, soldierly with the soldiers, 
patriotic with the citizens — caused them to forgive him for be- 
ing a prince. But beneath the exterior of a soldier of the people 
lurked the arriére pensée of a prince of the blood; and he 
plunged into all the events of the Revolution with the entire yet 
skilful abandon of a master mind ; and it seemed as though he 
knew beforehand that events dash to pieces those who resist 
them, but that revolutions, like the ocean’s waves, often restore 
men to the spot whence they tore them. To perform that skil- 
fully which the exigency of the moment required, and to trust to 
the future and his birth for the rest, was the whole of his policy, 
and Machiavel could not have counselled him more skilfully than 
his own nature. His star never lighted him but a few steps in 
advance, and he neither wished nor asked of it more lustre, for 
his only ambition was to learn to wait. Time was his provi- 
dence ; and he was born to disappear in the great convulsions of 
his country, to survive crises, outwit the already wearied parties, 
satisfy and arrest revolution. Men feared, in spite of his bravery 
and his exalted enthusiasm for his country, to catch a glimpse of 
a throne raised upon its own ruins and by the hands of a republic. 
This presentiment, which invariably precedes great names and 
destinies, seemed to reveal to the army that of all the leaders of 
the Revolution, he might one day be the most useful or the most 
fatal to liberty.”” — Vol. u. pp. 159 - 161. 


In connection with the last extract, the following passage is 
of curious interest. 


* About this time the Duc de Chartres (since King of the 
French) presented himself at the audience of the minister of war, 
Servan, to complain of some injustice that had been shown him. 
Servan, unwell and in bed, listened carelessly to the complaints 
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of the young prince. Danton was present, and seemed to possess 
more authority at the war office than the minister himself. He 
took the Duc de Chartres aside, and said to him, ‘ What do you 
do here? You see that Servan is a phantom of a minister, un- 
able either to serve or to injure you. Call on me to-morrow, and 
I will arrange your business for you.’ The next day, when the 
Duc de Chartres went to the chancery, Danton received him with 
a sort of paternal brusquerie: ‘ Well, young man,’ said he, ‘ what 
dol learn? Iam assured that your language resembles mur- 
murs; that you blame the great measures of government ; that 
you express compassion for the victims, and hatred for the execu- 
tioners. Beware, patriotism does not admit of lukewarmness, and 
you have to obtain pardon for your great name.’ The young 
prince replied, with a firmness above his years, that the army 
looked with horror on bloodshed anywhere but on the battle-field, 
and that the massacres of September seemed in his eyes to dis- 
honor liberty. ‘ You are too young to judge of these events,’ re- 
turned Danton, with the air and accent of superiority ; ‘ to com- 
prehend them you must be in our place; for the future, be 
silent. Return to the army ; fight bravely, but do not rashly ex- 
pose your life, —— you have many years before you. France 
does not love a republic ; she has the habits, the weaknesses, the 
need of a monarchy. After our storms, she will return to it 
either through her vices or necessities, and you will be king. 
Adieu, young man; remember the prediction of Danton.’ ” — 


Vol. 11. pp. 173, 174. 


If the foregoing anecdote could be literally credited, it would 
disclose a truly wonderful penetration of the remote future on 
the part of Danton. He is represented by Lamartine as pos- 
sessing the strongest powers of discernment, and appears 
upon the whole, as his portrait is drawn by our author, to 
have been, in prompt and comprehensive judgment, and in 
decision and manly force of genius, the master spirit of the 
drama. But no depth of penetration, no profoundness of ob- 
servation, no knowledge of the workings of human passions, 
or of the elementary ingredients of natural character, can be 
imagined great enough to have enabled Danton to look with 
so clear a vision through the storms and vicissitudes which im- 
pended over the civilized world, and convulsed Europe for 
thirty years, and beyond them all to behold the later fortunes 
and present elevation of the young Duc de Chartres. 

This is one of those cases in which the interest of history 
is derived from the introduction of statements that cannot be 
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officially authenticated, and in reference to which confidence 
in the historian is felt to be of essential and incalculable im- 
portance. It is pleasing to contemplate, in sprightly re- 
lief from the graver public incidents of the narrative, private 
conversations, familiar occurrences, and domestic incidents. 

For these the writer cannot, at the foot of the page, or in the 
margin, cite his authorities. His own industry, discrimina- 
tion, and truthfulness must be our only reliance. If we are 
assured that he possesses such traits, then our confidence is 
extended to him, and we enjoy the highest satisfaction in the 
details of his story. If history is to descend at all into the 
interior spheres of private life, and trace the connection be- 
tween public events and the personal circumstances and social 
relations of those who occasion and act in them, such inci- 
dents and anecdotes as that just given, and others which 
abound in these volumes, must be allowed admission. Al- 
though depending, as they necessarily must, to a great de- 
gree, upon hearsay evidence, living only in the voices of 
irresponsible rumor, descending from lips to lips, mere 
floating traditions, and liable, of course, to exaggeration, em- 
bellishment, and variation, more than any thing else they give 
the form and pressure, the hue and spirit, the tone and life, of 
the times. And while the interest of modern history is thus 
heightened, its authenticy and authority will not, in the practi- 
cal result, be essentially weakened by the introduction of 
such minute and private details. In reference to every im- 
portant transaction and signal era, like that of the French 
Revolution, as we have before observed, large numbers of 
works will always be written, by different individuals, from 
different points of view, illustrating minutely the characters 
who figured in the scene. Personal reminiscences, memoirs, 
correspondences, journals, diaries, reports of conversations, 
will, in greater or less abundance, be brought before the pub- 
lic ; and by the exercise of a cautious and enlightened judg- 
ment, every reader may become quite well qualified to discrim- 
inate for himself, and, guided by internal indications, to 
discern the stamp ‘of naturalness and truth, and thus bestow 
his confidence aright. 

By what particular evidence the conversation of Dan- 
ton with the Duc de Chartres was made known to Lamar- 
tine, we are not informed. In his Advertisement he says, in 
general : — | 
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‘*¢ We have written after having scrupulously investigated facts 
and characters : we do not ask to be credited on our mere word 
only. Although we have not encumbered our work with notes, 
quotations, and documentary testimony, we have not made one 
assertion unauthorized by authentic memoirs, by unpublished 
manuscripts, by autograph letters, which the families of the most 
conspicuous persons have confided to our care, or by oral and 
well-confirmed statements gathered from the lips of the last sur- 
vivors of this great epoch.” 


One of the most interesting and instructive uses of histo 
is to suggest to the mind speculations as to what would have 
been the effect upon the course of events, — how far that 
course would have been varied, — had certain particular inci- 
dents been omitted, or differently treated and directed. Per- 
haps the moral and social elements developed in the French 
Revolution had been so long gathering, and had worked so 
deeply into the very essence of the popular associations and 
passions, that nothing could have availed to check or essen- 
tially divert their course, or prevent their final explosion. Our 
author, in alluding to the attempt of Robespierre and others 
to procure the utter abolition of the death-penalty, at an early 
stage of the movement, thus ponders over the consequences 
that might have ensued, had the attempt succeeded. 


‘The discussion on the abolition of the punishment of death 
presented to Adrien Duport an opportunity to pronounce in favor 
of the abolition one of those orations which survive time, and 
which protest, in the name of reason and philosophy, against the 
blindness and atrocity of criminal legislation. He demonstrated 
with the most profound logic, that society, by reserving to itself 
the right of homicide, justifies it to a certain extent in the mur- 
derer, and that the means most efficacious for preventing murder 
and making it infamous was to evince its own horror of the crime. 
Robespierre, who subsequently was fated to allow of unlimited 
immolation, demanded that society should be disarmed of the 
power of putting to death. If the prejudices of jurists had not 
prevailed over the wholesome doctrines of moral philosophy, who 
can say how much blood might not have been spared in France ? ” 


— Vol. 1. p. 43. 


Perhaps, as has just been intimated, the internal fires had so 
long been burning in the secret passions of the people, and 
had rendered the entire substance of society so combustible, 
that nothing could have prevented the flame from breaking forth, 
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and involving all in a destructive conflagration. When the 
question of the death-penalty was discussed, it may have been 
too late to stay, by paper barriers in the form of votes, the 
tide of violence that was already swelling into a deluge. Still, 
it is certain that that deluge could never have risen so high as 
it did, had not legalized bloodshed and judicial murder opened 
their sluices upon the scene. It would have been an inter- 
esting experiment to see how long, or how far, a political 
revolution could be conducted, based upon the principle 
of the inviolability of human life. It would have pro- 
ceeded, we may be sure, more slowly and moderately. Men 
of extreme views, and disposed to violence, would have been 
longer working themselves into popular favor. In a revolu- 
tion, and indeed at all times, the only ground upon which a 
political leader can stand is a state of the public temperament 
in sympathy with his own. ‘The only way in which he can 
control the people is to infect them with his own passions. 
He who would sustain violent measures must first madden the 
populace. ‘This was well understood by the bloody spirits 
who guided the French Revolution, and drove it on to its 
horrid issues. How well it was understood, the following pas- 
sage from Lamartine shows. 


‘** Chabot and Grangeneuve were of the council chambers of 
Charenton. One evening they left together one of these confer- 
ences, downcast and discouraged by the hesitations and temporiz- 
ing of the conspirators. Grangeneuve was walking with his eyes 
cast to the ground, and in silence. ‘ What are you thinking of ?’ 
inquired Chabot. ‘I was thinking,’ replied the Girondist, ‘ that 
these delays enervate the Revolution and the country. I think, 
that if the people give any time to royalty, they are lost. I think 
there is but the assigned hour to revolutions, and that they who 
allow it to escape will never recover it, and will owe an account 
hereafter to God and posterity. Well, Chabot, the people will 
never rise of themselves — they require some moving power ; 
how is this to be given to them? I have reflected, and at last I 
think I have discovered the means ; but shall I find a man equally 
capable of the necessary firmness and secrecy to aid me?’ 
‘Speak,’ said Chabot: ‘I am capable of any thing to destroy 
what I hate.’ ‘* Then,’ continued Grangeneuve, ‘blood intoxi- 
cates the people : there is always pure blood in the cradle of all 
great revolutions, from that of Lucretia to that of William Tell 
and Sydney. For statesmen revolutions are a theory, but to the 
people they are a vengeance ; yet to drive them to vengeance we 
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must show them a victim. Since the court refuses us this conso- 
lation, we must ourselves immolate it to the cause —a victim 
must appear to fall beneath the blows of the aristocracy, and it 
must be some man whom the court shall be supposed to have 
sacrificed, be one of its known enemies, and a member of the 
Assembly, so that the attempt against the national representative 
may be added in the act to the assassination of a citizen. This 
assassination must be committed at the very doors of the chateau, 
that it may bring the vengeance down as near as possible. But 
who shall be this citizen? Myself! Iam weak in words, my 
life is useless to liberty, my death will be of advantage to it, my 
dead body will be the standard of insurrection and victory to the 
people !” 

** Chabot listened to Grangeneuve with admiration. ‘ It is the 
genius of patriotism that inspires you,’ he said; ‘ and if two vic- 
tims are requisite, I will be the second.’ ‘ You shall be more 
than that,’ replied Grangeneuve ; ‘ you shall be, not the assassin, 
for I implore you to put me to death — but my murderer. This 
very night I will walk alone and unarmed in the most lonely and 
darkest spot near the Louvre ; place there two devoted patriots 
armed with daggers ; let us agree on a signal; they shall then 
stab me, and I will fall without a cry. They will fly — my body 
will be found next day. You shall accuse the court, and the 
vengeance of the people will do the rest.’ 

*¢ Chabot, as fanatic and as decided as Grangeneuve to calumni- 
ate the king by the death of a patriot, swore to his friend that he 
would commit this odious deceit of vengeance. ‘The rendezvous 
of the assassination was fixed, the hour appointed, the signal 
agreed upon. Grangeneuve returned home, made his will, pre- 
pared for death, and went at the concerted moment. After 
walking there for two hours, he saw some men approach, whom 
he mistook for the appointed assassins. He made the signal 
agreed on, and awaited the blow. None was struck. Chabot 
had hesitated to complete it, either from want of resolution or 
instruments. The victim had not failed to the sacrifice, it was 
only the murderer.” — Vol. 11. pp. 23, 24. 


The first drop of blood spilled in the movement gave it, as 
it was thus clearly perceived that it would, a demoniac energy 
that nothing could withstand ; and from that moment it rushed 
on until humanity and religion were alike prostrated. An 
awful demonstration was thus given of the truth, that the intro- 
duction of violence in any form depraves and destroys a 
reformation. 

On another subject, a question was taken and a decision 
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made, which awaken the same interesting speculations in the 
mind of a thoughtful reader. Had that question been differ- 
ently decided, who can estimate the results that might have 
ensued ? If the revolutionary party in France had not ap- 
pealed to the sword, and called to its aid the spirit of military 
enthusiasm, — if its leaders had discountehanced a resort to 
such an organized form of mere barbarian force, and had 
earnestly and perseveringly endeavoured to preserve peace in 
their relations with other nations, and in the public sentiment 
of their own people, what an auspicious and beneficent career 
of freedom and happiness might have been substituted for the 
extremities of crime, misery, and ruin to which they were so 
rapidly swept ! 

‘“* We have already seen that the Statesmen and Revolutionists, 
Constitutionalists and Girondists, Aristocrats and Jacobins, were 
all in favor of war. War was, in the eyes of all, an appeal to 
destiny, and the impatient spirit of France wished that it would 
pronounce at once, either by victory or defeat. Victory seemed 
to France the sole issue by which she could extricate herself 
from her difficulties at home, and even defeat did not terrify her. 
She believed in the necessity of war, and defied even death. 
Robespierre thought otherwise, and it is for that reason that he 
was Robespierre. 

‘“* He clearly comprehended two things ; the first, that war was 
a gratuitous crime against the people; the second, that a war, 
even though successful, would ruin the cause of democracy. 
Robespierre looked on the Revolution as the rigorous application 
of the principles of philosophy to society. A passionate and de- 
voted pupil of Jean Jacques Rousseau, the Contrat Social was his 
gospel ; war, made with the blood of the people, was in the eyes 
of this philosopher — what it must ever be in the eyes of the wise 
— wholesale slaughter to gratify the ambition of a few, glorious 
only when it is defensive. Robespierre did not consider France 
placed in such a position as to render it absolutely necessary for 
her safety that the human vein should be opened, whence would 
flow such torrents of blood. Imbued with a firm conviction of 
the omnipotence of the new ideas on which he nourished faith and 
fanaticism within a heart closed against intrigue, he did not fear 
that a few fugitive princes, destitute of credit, and some thousand 
aristocratic émigrés, would impose laws or conditions on a nation 
whose first struggle for liberty had shaken the throne, the nobility, 
and the clergy. Neither did he think that the disunited and 
wavering powers of Europe would venture to declare war against 
a nation that proclaimed peace, so long as we did not attack them. 
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But should the European cabinets be sufficiently mad to attempt 
this new crusade against human reason, then Robespierre fully 
believed they would be defeated; for he knew that there lies in- 
vincible force in the justice of a cause, that right doubles the 
energy of a nation, that despair often supplies the want of wea- 
pons, and that God and men were for the people. 

‘* He thought, moreover, that if it was the duty of France to 
propagate the advantages and the light of reason and liberty, the 
natural and peaceful extension of the French Revolution in the 
world would prove far more infallible than our arms, — that the 
Revolution should be a doctrine, and not an universal monarchy 
realized by the sword, —and that the patriotism of nations should 
not coalesce against his dogmata. ‘Their strength was in their 
minds, for in his eyes the power of the Revolution lay in its en- 
lightenment. But he understood more: he understood that an 
otfensive war would inevitably ruin the Revolution, and annihilate 
that premature republic of which the Girondists had already 
spoken to him, but which he himself could not as yet define. 
Should the war be unfortunate, thought he, Europe will crush with- 
out difficulty beneath the tread of its armies the earliest germs of 
this new government, to the truth of which perhaps a few martyrs 
might testify, but which would find no soil from whence to spring 
anew. If fortunate, military feeling, the invariable companion of 
aristocratic feeling, — honor, that religion that binds the soldier to 
the throne, — discipline, that despotism of glory, would usurp the 
place of those stern virtues to which the exercise of the constitu- 
tion would have accustomed the people ; — then they would for- 
give every thing, even despotism, in those who had saved them. 
The gratitude of a nation to those who have led its children to 
victory is a pitfall in which the people will ever be ensnared, — 
nay, they even offer their necks to the yoke ; civil virtues must 
ever fade before the brilliancy of military exploits. Either the 
army would return to surround the ancient royalty with all its 
strength, and France would have her Monk, or the army would 
crown the most successful of its generals, and liberty would have 
her Cromwell. In either case, the Revolution escaped from the 
people, and lay at the mercy of the soldiery, and thus to save it 
from war was to save it from asnare. ‘These reflections decided 
him ; as yet he meditated no violence; he but saw into the future, 
and read it aright. This was the original cause of his rupture 
with the Girondists ; their justice was but policy, and war ap- 
peared to them politic. Just or unjust, they wished for it as a 
means of destruction to the throne, of aggrandizement for them- 
selves. Posterity must decide, if in this great quarrel the first 
blame lies on the side of the democrat, or the ambitious Girond- 
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ists. This fierce contest, destined to terminate ‘in the death of 
both parties, began on the 12th of December, at a meeting of the 
Jacobin Club.” — Vol. 1. pp. 804 — 306. 


Perhaps the lesson which the history of liberty in the 
Old World proclaims from all its pages, and which is re- 
eated again and again in the New, will at last be received. 
/hen politicians bring on war, they must pay the penalty. 
In republics, if civilians wish to retain their just influence as 
statesmen, they must preserve peace. War always has 
given, and, as Robespierre so clearly predicted in reference 
to France, always will give, in our own and in every free 
country, ascendency to military reputation. Snatching the 
prizes of political ambition from the politician, it will carry 
the successful general to the seats of power. In some re- 
spects it is well that it should be so. If party leaders could 
secure the popularity and patronage that belong to war, and 
still divide among themselves the spoils of office, and arrange 
the order of their succession to the government of the coun- 
try, we might reasonably consider the prospect of peace, 
prosperity, and freedom darkened over. Elsewhere, the 
sword drawn for liberty has turned against it. Here, the les- 
son is repeated in another form. War inflicts a mortal blow, 
not upon the liberty of the people, we trust, but upon the po- 
litical party that makes it. Some of the politicians who 
pushed this country into the war of 1812 still live to brood 
over the fact, that that war raised up military chieftains who 
clutched from their grasp the Presidential crown which other- 
wise would have encircled their brows in sure succession. It 
is a most instructive circumstance in our history, that when 
James Madison, then at the head of the government, mani- 
fested a reluctance to favor a declaration of war with Eng- 
land, a committee of three was despatched from a Republican 
caucus to communicate to him the determination of that party 
to insist upon the measure. ‘The experienced wisdom of 
that great statesman was overruled and constrained by the 
short-sighted zeal of less wary politicians. Of that caucus 
Henry Clay and John C. Calhoun were the master spirits, and 
of that committee they were members. Although quite 
young men, they had, by their genius and eloquence, even 
then acquired the greatest degree of popularity that can be 
attained in the sphere of statesmanship. ‘The whole nation 
was waiting, with admiring eagerness, to confer upon them, 
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one after the other, its highest honor. They had their way, 
and war was declared. When the revolutionary series of 
Presidents was brought to a close, on the retirement of James 
Munroe, the hero of New Orleans took from Mr. Clay so 
many of the electoral votes of the West, and from Mr. Cal- 
houn, so many of the votes of the South and the Middle States, 
as to leave them both distanced in the race. ‘The popularity of 
Jackson only yielded to that of the hero of Tippecanoe ; and 
a fresh crop of military chieftains has -just been reared, to 
destroy, in all probability, the last chance of these veteran 
aspirants for the great prize. It is not the least of the emi- 
nent services they have rendered their country, that, in their 
baffled ambition, the distinguished statesmen and truly great 
men whom we have named teach to all coming times the 
salutary lesson, that, if politicians will have war, they must 
step aside for ever from the path of honor, and relinquish the 
posts of power to overshadowing rivals, created by their own 
suicidal hands. It is not unlikely, as just intimated, that the 
lesson will be corroborated by the political results of the war 
in which the country is now involved. Let us hope that it 
may make a deep and durable impression upon that class of 
persons whom it so vitally concerns. When the leaders of 
parties become convinced, that in promoting warlike measures 
and a military spirit, they are digging their own graves, we 
may confidently rely upon perpetual peace. 

Another lesson taught by the French Revolution, and taught 
with terrific clearness, was the power of organized associa- 
tions, operating upon popular sentiment. Under different 
names, public opinion — called, when it is intended to com- 
mend it, the voice of the people, but denominated mob law, 
when its developments are condemned — is a mighty power, 
generated in masses of men, which deserves to be profoundly 
considered in all free countries. This power was evoked in 
its utmost strength, as an implement in the hands of those 
who raised, and for a while ruled, the storm in France. 
Lamartine describes it, to the life, in the following pas- 
sage. 

‘“‘The whole of France was but one vast sedition: anarchy 
swayed the state, and in order that it might be, as it were, self- 
governed, it had created its government in as many clubs as 
there were large municipalities in the kingdom. The dominant 
club was that of the Jacobins : this club was the centralization of 
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anarchy. So soon as a powerful and high-passioned will moves 
a nation, their common impulse brings men together ; individu- 
ality ceases, and the legal or illegal association organizes the 
public prejudice. Popular societies thus have birth. At the first 
menaces of the court against the States General, certain Breton 
deputies had a meeting at Versailles, and formed a society to 
detect the plots of the court and assure the triumphs of liberty : 
its founders were Siéyés, Chapelier, Barnave, and Lameth. 
After the 5th and 6th of October, the Breton Club, transported 
to Paris in the train of the National Assembly, had there as- 
sumed the more forcible name of ‘ Society of the Friends of the 
Constitution.” It held its sittings in the old convent of the Jaco- 
bins Saint Honoré, not far from the Manége, where the Na- 
tional Assembly sat. ‘The deputies, who had founded it at the 
beginning for themselves, now opened their doors to journal- 
ists, revolutionary writers, and finally to all citizens. The pre- 
sentation by two of its members, and an open scrutiny as to the 
moral character of the person proposed, were the sole conditions 
of admission : the public was admitted to the sittings by inspec- 
tors, who examined the admission card. A set of rules, an 
office, a president, a corresponding committee, secretaries, an 
order of the day, a tribune, and orators, gave to these meetings 
all the forms of deliberative assemblies : they were assemblies of 
the people, only without elections and responsibility ; feeling 
alone gave them authority : instead of framing laws, they formed 
opinion. 

“The sittings took place in the evening, so that the people 
should not be prevented from attending in consequence of their 
daily labor: the acts of the National Assembly, the events of the 
moment, the examination of social questions, frequently accusa- 
tions against the king, ministers, the cdété droit, were the texts 
of the debates. Of all the passions of the people, their hatred 
was the most flattered ; they made it suspicious in order to sub- 
ject it. Convinced that all was conspiring against it, — king, 
queen, court, ministers, authorities, foreign powers, — it threw 
itself headlong into the arms of its defenders. The most elo- 
quent in its eyes was he who inspired it with most dread — it 
had a parching thirst for denunciations, and they were lavished 
on it with prodigal hand.” — Vol. 1. pp. 33, 34. 


When men are assembled in crowded meetings, we be- 
hold one of the deep and portentous mysteries of our nature, 
in the contagious flame that is enkindled throughout the en- 
tire company, melting their passions into one which flows 
through the breasts of all, and the whole body, thus divested 
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of the restraining and resisting power of individual reason and 
will, is swayed to and fro, and borne to any extreme. In 
such circumstances, each person is transformed into an irre- 
sponsible agent; and sentiments, impulses, extravagances, 
to which, in a solitary and independent sphere, he would be 
entirely superior, gain possession and control of his bosom. 
The strength of purpose and passion thus generated is im- 
measurably greater than the aggregate strength of all the indi- 
viduals that compose the assembly. And when a whole 
people, in associations gathered at different points, but iden- 
tified by the magnetic wires of sympathy, is brought under 
this influence, the combined result is a power of will which 
nothing can withstand. 

We are inclined to think that the surest test of the ad- 
vancement of society towards true refinement is the degree 
to which individuals are raised beyond the reach of the multi- 
tude, and the sacred supremacy of the reason and intellect of 
each private person is guarded against the ruthless encroach- 
ments of blind and intoxicated popular excitements. The 
true theory of political freedom is the limitation of the power 
of society. It is the dictate of wisdom, and the safeguard of 
liberty, to disarm the mob. For certain purposes, and to a 
certain extent, individuals must yield themselves up to be 
controlled and guided by the general will. ‘These purposes 
are described, and this extent is defined, among us, by consti- 
tutions of civil government, established by the compact and 
consent of the people. The more the action of social power 
is confined to the channels opened for it in these constitutions, 
the better. Beyond them, it is desirable that individuals 
should be guided by their own several preferences and incli- 
nations. ‘I’o secure and preserve such independence of 
character, a careful and suspicious watch must be kept upon 
the power of society. It is, in fact, the only tyranny that 
can obtain a foothold in this country, and there is reason to 
apprehend that it has already obtained one. The most im- 
partial and well-disposed persons who travel among us concur 
in noticing indications of its existence and operation. It 
leads to the suppression of freedom of utterance and discus- 
sion. It has generated a timidity and indecision, pervading the 
style of conversation in the most educated circles of society, 
and has rendered frankness and strength of speech a marked 
and startling eccentricity of manner. ‘The fear of giving 
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offence stifles the best judgments of men, and substitutes for 
the good sense that actually pervades the community, but 
which is awed into silence, the narrow, superficial, untenable 
theories and declamations of a bigoted fanaticism, which, in 
reality, is approved by the convictions of quite a small fac- 
tion, in either the literary or political community. It some- 
times happens, no doubt, that the result to which many come 
by conference is wiser than the counsels of individuals. But 
this always occurs when the parties conferring have been kept 
free from the influence of the sympathetic excitement, or 
whatever may be its best descriptive expression, of the pas- 
sion that is developed by the congregation of many. As the 
effect of true wisdom is to disclose more and more the 
doubts that hang over every question and the difficulties that 
embarrass every movement, and thereby produce and deepen 
a sentiment of humble diffidence of ourselves and respectful 
toleration of the judgments of others, it invariably happens 
that the wisest men fall behind the public confidence in mat- 
ters involved in general excitement, and conducted in associ- 
ations and assemblages ; while the superficial, unreflecting, 
and ignorant, taking no thought either of the lessons of expe- 
rience or the contingencies of the future, by their vehement 
assurance and headlong zeal, get in front of the popular senti- 
ment, and assume its direction. ‘They are sure to acquire 
predominating influence. Under their rash and blundering 
guidance, the best of causes soon becomes perverted, flies 
from the track of reason, truth, and right, plunges from one 
stage of violence to another, and continually severs itself 
from the support and sympathy of intelligent, moderate, and 
just persons, until it explodes at last in a frenzy of delirious 
fanaticism. 

There is another lesson taught by the French Revolution 
which may be profitably considered at the present time. 
Those who raised and conducted it were almost altogether 
social theorists and speculative philanthropists. Their own 
minds were inflamed, and they inflamed the minds of others, 
with the most sanguine visions of liberty, equality, and 
universal prosperity and happiness. ‘They were captivated 
by ideal scenes of political felicity. Disregarding all pre- 
scriptive titles and obligations, all established law and au- 
thority, they recognized only the general principles of abso- 
lute right and truth, as existing in their own minds, and re- 
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solved to reduce every form of government and social institu- 
tion into an agreement with them. Circumstances gave them 
an opportunity to show the consequences, when men under- 
take to tear down the fabric of society in order to reconstruct 
it according to their own theoretic views of justice, liberty, 
and order. 

If the absolute right were an independent and distinct ob- 
ject or existence, that is, if it existed in a form and shape, 
external to all particular minds, and on which all could turn 
and look, then might men endeavour to frame their institutions 
in precise conformity with it. But, in point of fact, the right, 
truth, justice, and, in short, whatever we characterize as gen- 
eral ideas, exist only in the minds of men or other moral 
beings, and in each mind with different degrees and sorts of 
apprehension. ‘The consequence is, that when many per- 
sons, acting together, profess and imagine themselves to be 
acting upon the same principles, because they use the same 
terms, they are in reality acting upon different principles, 
according as those terms signify different combinations of 
thought and sentiment in their several minds. Hence, col- 
lision, confusion, contention, arise. Passions are roused ; 
intolerance is evoked ; violence ensues. Each individual, 
identifying his own views of righteousness with the absolute 
and supreme law to which alone they severally and all ac- 
knowledge allegiance, becomes utterly uncompromising. ‘he 
authority of absolute right and truth, of course, overrides all 
other authority, nullifies all other obligation ; and he who 
makes it the only rule of his actions follows his own ideas 
wherever they lead him. ‘The law of the land, the institu- 
tions of society, sacred as well as political, the most venerable 
and universally received axioms and sentiments, the word of 
holy writ, the voice of revelation itself, all temporal and per- 
sonal consequences to himself or to others, are for ever dis- 
regarded and defied. ‘The French Revolution stands forth 
in the annals of mankind, an awful monument and exhibition of 
the consequences that naturally ensue, nay, of the results that 
must follow, when a people rebels against the established or- 
der of society, tramples upon the authority of civil law, dis- 
cards the sentiment of allegiance to government, and pursues, 
with an entire abandonment, what is called the absolute 
right. 

If, in our own country, the ideas on these subjects which 
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as yet are happily confined to a few speculative theorists and 
unreflecting fanatics, were to pervade the population gener- 
ally, the entire structure of society, all the securities of prop- 
erty and order, would fall at once to the ground. It is time 
for men of reflection to look deeply into this subject, and to 
exert themselves to rectify and keep right the public senti- 
ment respecting it. The only danger that threatens our po- 
litical institutions, and through them the very existence of 
civilization, is the prevalence in certain fashionable circles of 
literature, and the diffusion thence through all the channels of 
popular reading, of false metaphysics. Errors, once ex- 
ploded, are again circulating under new names, and, thus dis- 
guised, are fraudulently claiming the attractive merit of novelty 
and originality. Fanciful abstractions and artificial general 
terms have before usurped the authority of truth. ‘The 
Baconian philosophy expelled them for ever from the de- 
partments of physical science. ‘They have not yet been 
wholly dislodged from moral and political science. ‘That 
achievement remains to be accomplished. The old contro- 
versy of the Nominalists and Realists is to be waged once more 
to a final issue. What are mere names, words used only for 
convenience, expressive of generalizations which as such 
have no actual existence, must again be shown to have no 
claim to the character of realities. The phantoms of lan- 
guage must be dispelled from the sphere of human knowl- 
_ edge, and none but real things be allowed to wear the honors 

of philosophy, or to take to themselves the sacred name of 
truth. 

Truth, right, justice, love, worshipped as absolute exist- 
ences, are idols. ‘Their only real essence is in God ; and, 
derived from him, in the souls of his children. ‘Their only 
perfect and adorable existence is in God. They are pos- 
sessed of supreme authority only as they exist in unerring 
perfection in Him. In matters that relate to ourselves, as 
insulated individuals, they are to be obeyed with reverent 
allegiance, when they utter their edicts through our own 
souls, in all cases in which we are not provided with an ex- 
press communication of the Divine will. But respecting 
interests in which others participate, of a social and political 
nature, it is dangerous to introduce or to countenance the 
practice of appealing to the authority of abstract ideas. 
There will always be more or less opposition to the decisions 
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of those who frame the laws. Things will be done, policies 
adopted, provisions enacted, very much against the judgment 
of numerous minorities. Unless individuals yield, and con- 
tinue faithfully to render, their allegiance, when occasionally 
overruled, they cannot demand or expect it from others 
when they rule, and all government, law, order, security, and 
civilization, the entire social state, must come to an end. If 
each individual’s sense of right is to prevail over the law, 
when the two happen to be in conflict, the result will be, that 
the law will bind only those whose private views it expresses, 
and becomes of course a perfect nonentity. 

The question, then, arises, What shall be done, when un- 
righteous institutions, political establishments adverse to free- 
dom, justice, and truth, exist over and around us? If un- 
wise and oppressive laws are enacted, —if the policy of the 
government is, to our apprehension, in violation of the great 
principles of the moral law,— what shall we do? There 
are two courses that may be taken, and we are to choose one 
or the other. 

We may enforce a direct application of our ideas of abso- 
lute right and truth to the institutions and order of society, 
and demolish whatever is repugnant to them, at every hazard, 
however deeply rooted, or however complicated by manifold 
tissues with the existing and transmitted state of things. 
This is one course. ‘The French Revolution is the most 
conspicuous instance of it in history. But all the other in- 
stances were of the same character, and terminated in similar 
disastrous results. There is no case where men have at- 
tempted to pull down and remodel the fabric of society, to 
adapt it to any speculative and abstraet notions or schemes, 
that has not proved an utter and ruinous failure. 

The other method is, withholding the hand of violence, to 
rely upon gradual efforts, made in a spirit of patience and 
moderation ; to devote our energies to the promotion of 
knowledge and virtue, of a cultivated intelligence and benevo- 
lent affections through the bosom of society, trusting to them 
to transmute insensibly, as is the case with the processes of 
the great laws of nature, and with a silent interior energy, the 
institutions of society into forms of benignity, freedom, and 
righteousness. ‘Io give an opportunity for this influence to 
diffuse itself, all extravagance of action or of language must 
be avoided. The public mind must not be irritated or dis- 
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tempered by keeping it fixed upon the contemplation of ex- 
isting evils, but a hopeful spirit must be breathed into it. 
The efforts of philanthropy and benevolence ought to be to 
clothe their cause with the strength of encouragement ; and 
to invigorate the hearts of those who work together for good 
with the only energy that can secure success, — an ener 
that may be literally said to descend from heaven itself, — 
derived from an assurance that Providence is working with 
them, and that therefore all is well and going on well. If 
those who love their race, and desire to promote its freedom 
and happiness, direct their efforts, in this spirit, to purify and 
sweeten the fountain-head of all social and political life, in the 
minds and hearts of individuals, their labors will not be in 
vain. ‘lhe hope of mankind is, not in what may be done in 
the political sphere, which, among us particularly, occupies a 
much more inconsiderable portion of human experience than 
is imagined, but in education, in refinement of manners and 
sentiments, in prosperous industry, in a cheerful, genial, and 
beneficent tone of feeling, and in the purifying and elevating 
power of moral and religious truth. Let these things be 
sought after, and just laws, free institutions, and good gov- 
ernment will necessarily follow. In the mean while, it is 
essential to preserve, throughout the community, the princi- 
ple and sentiment of allegiance to the state, which will be- 
come more important and valuable, as a gradual amelioration 
of the laws, and an increasing conformity of the government 
to the improving character of the people, will more and more 
justify and deserve that allegiance. 


Art. I1V.—1. Nieboska Komedyia. Paryz. 1835. 
2. Przedswit. Paryz. 1845. 


“Tunis literature, more than the existing literature of any 
people, deserves the attention of serious men; for this, above 
all other, bears upon itself the stamp of reality. It is serious, 
earnest, noble ;— noble both by the spirit which inspires it, and 
the aim after which it strives. Every work is at the same 
time a deed. It is the life of the man himself that animates 
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his book. What he has thought, has felt, reveals itself in the 
written word, — 
* As joy in smiles ; as sorrow in the tear. 


Thus speaks Mickiewicz | — himself one of the most gifted 
of her sons — of the present literature of Poland. Nor can 
this praise, glowing as it is, be reproached with exaggeration. 
No one can open the books of the Polish writers of the last 
thirty years, without feeling that he reads the words of men 
thoroughly in earnest ; who write, not for the sake of book- 
making, not for popularity, not even for future fame ; but be- 
cause they feel they have that to say which the world should 
hear ; or, as one of themselves has expressed it, ‘‘ that they 
may declare the thought of God as it has rested upon them.’’ { 
At no period of the history of Poland has her literature been 
distinguished by a character so original as in the present 
time ; never before has it been so completely the exponent 


* Garezynski. 

+ A few general rules for the pronunciation of Polish words may per- 
haps be acceptable to the reader. ‘The vowels are pronounced, — a as in 
father ; e as in pén, or as in féte; 7 as in pin, or as in pique ; o as in the 
English alphabet; d nearly as wu; uw as in rude; q@ represents a nasal 
sound, nearly resembling on in maison. Before a labial, it is sounded 
as om; thus, dgb is pronounced domb; skqpy, skompy, &c. Before a 
dental, q has the sound of on; as kqt, pronounced kont; dokgd, do- 
kond,&c. Before g and k, g is sounded as ong; as drag, pronounced drong. 

is sounded nearly as the French in in pin; but the nasal sound becomes 
m before the labiale, and n before the dentals, as in the case of ¢; as deby, 
pronounced demby ; weda, pronounced wenda. Of the consonants, ¢ 1s 
pronounced like ts, or as the German z, except when followed by 7; be- 
fore this letter it is softened ; the sound of ¢ before i might be expressed in 
English characters thus, tsyee; g is pronounced as in German, or as in the 
English word give; h is a deep guttural, j and z before a vowel are pro- 
nounced as y in eens the / is slightly mouillé ; w is pronounced as v ; 
z nearly as in English; z as the French 7. The accented consonants are 
pores as if followed by a faint sound of i, or of y as it is sounded in 

nglish at the beginning of a word. The consonants take this softened 
sound also before the vowel i. Cz is pronounced like ch in chair; sz as sh 
in shall; ch like the Greek 7. ‘These directions will, we believe, be found 
sufficient for the guidance of the general reader in the pronunciation of 
Polish words. There are, in every language, peculiarities of sound, of 
which it is impossible to convey an idea by description, or by illustrations 
from other languages. Such are in Polish the rz and the t (or crossed /), 
of which the exact pronunciation can be learned only from a native Pole. 
The direction usually given for the rz is to pronounce it like the French 7 
with the sound of r he ore it. This is inadequate, but is perhaps as near 
an approach as can be made to a written description of this sound. The t 
is a sound extremely difficult for foreigners ; it is made by a peculiar motion 
of the tongue, and no idea can be given of it in writing. The accent, in 
Polish words, falls on the penultimate. / 

t Zaleski. 
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of the character and genius of the nation ; never before ani- 
mated by a spirit so truly Slavonian. 

On each successive period of her former literature, v we see - 
the stamp of the fashion which prevailed, at the same time, 
in the other countries of Europe ; the earlier authors followed 
classic and Italian, the succeeding ones French models. 
Among the disciples of each of these schools there were, in- 
deed, men of true genius, who, with a nicer discrimination 
than falls to the lot of the mere imitator, knew how to dis- 
tinguish what was essential in the works of their masters 
from that which was accidental, and have followed them in 
their excellencies, without copying their defects. These 
men have composed excellent and lasting works in each de- 
partment of letters, and stand, of right, among the distin- 
guished scholars and poets of Europe. In the field of sci- 
ence, the sons of Poland have done excellent service ; but in 
science there can be no nationality ; the names of Kopernik, 
of Zaluzianski, of Ciolek, belong not to Poland, but to the 
world. Out of the long list of distinguished names which crowd 
the annals of Polish literature, we can, in truth, select com- 
paratively few whose works could have been written only by 
a Slavonian. ‘These few belong chiefly to that early period, 
when the writers of Poland, regarding themselves rather as 
members of the community of letters than as citizens of any 
country, still composed their works principally in Latin. 
The men who at this time wrote in their native tongue wrote 
wholly for their own people ; and their works are imbued 
with a spirit truly national. However the form may be 
sometimes fashioned upon foreign models, the language, the 
thought, the feeling, are all Slavonian. ‘T’o this class belong 
the prose writings of Rey ; the poems of Kochanowski ; of 
Rybinski ; of Szymonowicz. 

Before entering on the works of the living authors of Po- 
land, we will give a slight sketch of these their worthy prede- 
cessors, and take a rapid view of the course of Polish litera- 
ture, from its dawn in the sixteenth century, under the auspices 
of the Jagellon princes, to the beginning of the present age. 

Mikolaj Rey may be regarded as the first Polish author 
who made his native language the vehicle of finished literary 
compositions ;* for though the national tongue had been 


* We must not omit all mention of a remarkable book which appeared 
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rising in estimation from the time of the first Jagiello, — 
in whose reign the earliest impulse was given to its culti- 
vation, by the exertions of the wise and patriotic Jadwiga, — 
yet no work of any importance had hitherto appeared in it, 
except some portions of the Scripture, translated by the order 
of that queen. It was not, indeed, until the reign of the last 
two princes of the Jagellon dynasty, that Polish was admitted 
as the spoken language of the court, where Latin and Italian 
had hitherto been almost exclusively used. 

Rey was the son of a nobleman of moderate fortune ; his 
childhood and youth were passed in the country, in the midst 
of rustic occupations and field sports. ‘The home of his 
early life was in Red Russia; and here, among a people song 
and music loving, even above other Slavonians, his mind be- 
came wholly penetrated with the spirit of rural life, and he 
acquired that familiarity with the customs and modes of 
thought of the people, which afterwards gave to his works the 
simplicity and freshness which make their peculiar charm. 
His early education was neglected by a too indulgent father ; 
the talents, which were afterward to make him the favorite of 
a king and the delight of a nation, discovered themselves 
only in his superior daring and address as a sportsman; the 
woods and wilds along the Dniester knew him as the boldest 
hunter and the most successful fisher. It was not until his 
age, and the habits of independence which he had formed, 
had unfitted him for the restraints of a school, that his father 
became sensible that it was time the abilities of his son were 
directed to higher objects. The neglect, however, which 
would have been fatal to the progress of a less vigorous in- 
tellect, served only to preserve to Rey his freedom and 
originality, and to deter his ambition from the beaten paths of 
scholarship, in which he might perhaps have achieved the 


in the fifteenth century, which is, indeed, the earliest monument of the Pol- 
ish language. It is entitled “* Memoirs of a Polish Janissary,’’ and is the 
work of a Pole, who, being made captive by the Turks, entered the service 
of the Sultan. He traversed, with the Turkish army, Greece, Syria, and 
Mesopotamia, was in all the battles of Mahomet II., and was witness 
of the taking of Constantinople. His object in writing this book was 
to warn his countrymen of the danger which threatened Europe and the 
Christian religion, through the increasing power of the Turks. This work, 
however, of which only fragments now remain, stands alone in the time 
which produced it, and can hardly be regarded as belonging to the litera- 
ture of Poland. 
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honors of a mediocre Latin author. As it was, when the 
impulses of an ardent and energetic mind compelled him 
to express its convictions, it was in his own language that 
he must speak them; for although Rey afterwards ac- 
quired a competent knowledge of the ancient tongues, 
and entered with interest into the philosophic and religious 
discussions of the day, which, up to his time, were conduct- 
ed wholly in Latin, he never composed in that language with 
such ease and pleasure to himself as could tempt him to 
abandon for it the use of his native tongue, which he wrote 
with vigor and felicity. ‘The father of Rey at length resolved 
to send his son to Cracow, then the centre of intellectual 
life in Poland, and to place him in the house of one of the 
great nobles, that he might enjoy the advantages of cultivated 
society. ‘The Wojewode, who was chosen as the guardian 
of Rey, was a man of refined taste and accurate judgment ; 
he discerned the capacities of his charge, and aided him by 
his counsel and instructions. ‘The society of this excellent 
nobleman, and that of the literary men who frequented his 
house, quickened the intellect of Rey, and inspired him with 
the ambition to repair the defects of his early education. 
A few years of resolute study enabled the rustic noble to 
stand on equal ground with the trained graduates of the 
schools. In after life, he felt and acknowledged the bene- 
fits which his mind had drawn from this early association with 
men of refinement and learning ; and in his directions for the 
education of youth, he mentions especially the conversation 
of distinguished men as among the most important means of 
instruction. 

The first literary productions of Rey were books of devo- 
tion and religious songs ; he was afterward distinguished for 
his polemical and philosophical writings ; but his most remark- 
able work is that entitled ‘‘ Zwierciadto Szlacheckie,’”’ The 
Mirror of the Noble, otherwise known by the title, ‘* Zywot 
Poczciwego Czlowieka,”’ The Life of an Honorable Man. 
In this work he lays down rules for the conduct of each class 
in the state. ‘The soldier, the deputy, the senator, the pri- 
vate man, has each his peculiar duties pointed out and incul- 
cated. He gives many rules for a prudent choice in mar- 
riage ; and especially dissuades men from allying themselves 
above their condition, instancing many pleasant examples of 
the inconveniences attending this unwise ambition. 
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‘** For he who marries one of high condition shall not be able, 
without prejudice to his fortune, to support that state and cere- 
mony in which, of necessity, her Grace must be entertained. 
There must be for the coachman red stuff and bears’ skins even 
to the knee. Curtains must hang on both sides of the carriage. 
The walls of the rooms must be covered with hangings. No 
sourkrout can show itself on the table; and for supper must 
there be rice groats, for it is not beseeming to set barley before 
the gracious lady. Arrives now suddenly the father-in-law, with 
some fifty horses. Quickly set on the table six dishes, and pour 
out wine for all; for, each in his fox-skin collar, who can tell 
which is a lord? To the rest, give out the fodder for the horses ; 
heap oats on oats; so that by the spring thou shalt have hardly 
enough for the geese; only, perhaps, some in a chest kept under 
the roof, where no one could find it. But comes Sir Son-in-law 
to my lord Father-in-law, in his turn; then must his horses and 
servants be content at the tavern. He himself is greeted, to be 
sure, —‘ QO, welcome, Sir Son-in-law! Be seated, Sir Son-in- 
law. Fill out wine for Sir Son-in-law.’ But, in all eternity, no 
one asks whether Sir Son-in-law have eaten, or where the horses - 
are ; so that, perhaps, the poor son-in-law must drink on an 
empty stomach, and then find himself a lodging where he may. 
But should it chance that he have brought with him a pretty horse, 
or a greyhound, or bird; then are they his no longer, but the 
property of my lord Father-in-law.” 


His pictures of quiet domestic life are touched with great 
truth and tenderness. He thus describes the interior of a 
well-ordered house, and the in and out-door pleasures of 
those who preside over it. 


‘“‘ Have they not their pleasant walks in the gardens and 
fields? ‘Together they weed, they trim, they graft, they plant 
flowers; and, with great delight, care for and order all things. 
Come now into the house; there is all neat, all cheerful ; the 
food, if not in overmeasure, yet agreeable and daintily prepared. 
The table-cloth is white ; the spoons and dishes brightly clean, 
the bread sweet, the pulse well-boiled, ihe groats white and fine- 
sifted, the chicken fat. In every corner to which thine eye can 
turn is comfort and cheerfulness. All is as if it smiled on thee. 
Thou shalt find al! things here more pleasant, and more friendly, 
than when, in another house, three full dishes are set before 
thee. And when these dear little silly ones, these lovely chil- 
dren, come springing in; when, like little birds, they come hop- 
ping round the table, chattering, laughing, hugging themselves 
for joy ;— what charm, what delight, is this! Each hands some- 
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thing to the other; and thus they receive and give, and all with 
such mirthfulness, and such dear caressing ways, that thou art 
fain to laugh over the pretty innocents. When the parents look 
upon this their happiness, how shall they but praise God, and 
from a full heart offer him thanks? And the Lord, will he not 
look with a loving eye upon such sweet ties, and the offering 
that is brought to him in these pure and honest lives, and shall 
not his blessing descend upon them, according to his promise ? ” 


Nor is he less happy when he writes of the duties and 
pleasures of the military profession. His rules for the con- 
duct of the soldier are replete with an excellent prudence 
and a generous humanity. When we consider the time in 
which they were written, they must be regarded as truly 
admirable. He recounts it among the advantages of a mili- 
tary life, that a man is therein exercised in the virtues of or- 
der, frugality, and patience. He exhorts the soldier to re- 
gard himself as the protector of the weak and humble, and 
never to suffer the pillage of the defenceless inhabitants of 
the lands through which he must pass ; he counsels him rather 
to suffer hunger himself, than to tear from the poor peasant 
his subsistence ; ‘‘ for this shall be better for thee, than that 
thou shouldst bring upon thyself the cry and the curse of the 
innocent.”’ 

‘¢The Life of an Honorable Man” contains the most 
graphic sketches of Slavonian manners ; it is, indeed, the 
‘¢ mirror” in which the modes of thought and life of the Polish 
noble of the last part of the fifteenth and the first part of the 
sixteenth century are perfectly reflected. ‘TTo Rey belongs 
the merit of having first called attention to the popular 
songs and melodies of the land. His own poetical compo- 
sitions had much credit in their day ; but in his verse he is 
less a poet than in his prose. 

First, both in time and by his genius, among the elder 
poets of Poland, is Jan Kochanowski.* His name is well 
worthy to stand with those of the other great sons of the 
sixteenth century, — of that illustrious age, whose every 
decade is marked by a name destined to be immortal. ‘The 
youth of Kochanowski, unlike that of Rey, was carefully 
trained in the study of the wisdom and eloquence of the an- 
cient world ; and, his mind was formed and his taste refined 


* Born 1532, died 1584. 
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still further by foreign travel, and by the society and works of 
his distinguished contemporaries. _Kochanowski had already 
acquired distinction as an author by his works in Latin, when 
the idea inspired him of devoting his genius to the service of 
his country, and of doing for his native language what the 
great poets of Italy had done for theirs. His first labors 
were guided by devotion as well as by patriotism ; he pre- 
es for his countrymen a translation of the Psalms of 

avid, which is said to be the most poetical version of those 
sacred poems found in any language, and that which conveys 
the most perfectly the spirit of the original. Mickiewicz 
says, speaking of this version of the Psalms : — 


** Kochanowski was in this work truly inspired. His diction 
is noble, clear, glowing. He has throughout a bold, bard-like 
walk, a measured dignity, and a priestly solemnity. Never can 
all the circumstances combine again which met to create this 
wonderful work. There were needed for its production, first, 
high poetical genius; secondly, a living spirit of devotion in the 
people ; and, thirdly, that glow and exaltation of feeling upon 
sacred subjects, which the religious controversies of the time ex- 
cited. All parties alike appealed to the holy writings. The 
phraseology of Scripture, thoughts, maxims, images, drawn from 
it, became current in every-day life, and passed into the com- 
mon language. The Bible was ever before the eyes of the peo- 
ple, who lived in the midst of the fiery excitement of religious 
warfare ; and this excitement, possessing likewise the mind of 
the poet, raised him to that height of inspiration in which he 
gave forth the tones of the ancient Psalmist in all their fervor 
and sublimity.” 


Kochanowski composed works in every style, lyric, dra- 
matic, and satirical. His satires have nothing of the bitter- 
ness of the misanthrope, nor the sneering levity of a man 
who, with acuteness enough to discern the follies of his age, 
is yet not in spirit raised above them. 

Kochanowski writes fearlessly, but nobly and gently ; and, 
in the spirit of a good and true man and patriot, reproves the 
errors of his age and country. In the drama, he followed 
classic models, and drew his subjects from the Grecian poets. 
His plays were written for a private theatre, and for an 
audience of cultivated men, who were probably more familiar 
with the history and traditions of Greece than with those of 
their own country. His lyrics are graceful and charming ; 
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but the most interesting of all his works are his elegies on the 
death of his daughter Ursula, taken from him in her early 
childhood. These poems have nothing in common with 
other productions of this sort, — usually the constrained 
and elaborate expressions of a factitious sorrow, bringing no 
conviction of reality, and awakening no sympathy. ‘The 
‘¢ 'Treny ”’ of Kochanowski are the very outpourings of grief 
and tenderness ; and even now, when, for three hundred 
years, the heart of the father has been as cold as the little 
form it mourned, his grief is still fresh and living as in the 
first hour of bereavement ; — those ‘‘ tears ”’ are not yet dried. 
Willingly would we set in our pages some of these gems ; 
but our purpose is with the living authors of Poland ; and we 
can but touch slightly, in passing, the names of these elder 
sons of Polish song, whose genius, after a sleep of two cen- 
turies, has at length waked again, to animate bosoms as faith- 
ful and as ardent as their own. 

Szymonowicz must not be passed in silence. His idyls 
won for him the doubtful honor of the name of the Pol- 
ish Theocritus, and were written professedly upon classic 
models. Yet, in the whole cycle of Polish literature, there 
is hardly a work in spirit more truly Slavonian. These idyls 
possess a life and reality wholly denied to modern compo- 
sitions of this sort in other languages ; perhaps because only 
among the Slavonians yet continued to exist that simple, 
contented life, of whose modest hopes and quiet pleasures 
idyllic poetry is the expression. The Italian, the German, 
the French writers of pastoral and rural poetry, must trans- 
port themselves to classic regions, and call up the shadows 
of the shepherds and husbandmen of early Greece ; or, pass- 
ing wholly into the realm of fantasy, dress out the knights 
and dames of a modern court to act the parts of their dainty 
herdsmen and soft-handed rustics. The scene of the idyls 
of Szymonowicz lies not in Arcadia. His nymphs and 
swains belong to the real world ; their cares and joys are 
actual. While Lycoris is milking | cows in the stall, Lycidas 
chops straw, and sings a song in praise of labor and of his 
mistress at the same time. He does not paint her as he has 
seen her in the dance, nor dwell upon her charms and graces ; 
he describes her as she sits at the spinning-wheel, or when, 
in the reaping-field, her sickle moves so quickly, that ‘‘ no 
one can see it in her hand.”’ He praises her that she rises 
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early ; that, in her father’s house, the table is always clean, 
and each thing ordered in its place. 

“ That mortal is happy,” 
he exclaims in rapture, 3 


“To whom the good God hath intended the gift of this maiden. 
At his door, while he liveth, disorder or want shall not enter.” 


While Lycidas sings, a great heap of straw rises before him, 
and Lycoris ceases not from tending on her cows. 

These idyls contain fresh and beautiful sketches of the 
rural life of the Polish peasants and lesser nobles ; but in 
some of them, and especially in the most beautiful of them, 
‘¢ The Reapers,’’ we see evidence of the change of manners 
which the increase of luxury and demand for wealth among 
the great was already preparing, and trace the approach of 
that harder age in which want and over-toil are to shut poetry 
from the door of the poor. 

Many other poets of less eminence, yet of merit which 
would well entitle them to attention in a more extended 
sketch, belong to this period. Among them are Sebastian 
Klonowicz, who wrote works both in Polish and Latin; hu- 
mor is their distinguishing characteristic ; — Rybinski, a lyric 
poet of great merit, who has even been compared with Ko- 
chanowski ; he also wrote both in Polish and Latin ;— Zimo- 
rowicz, a contemporary and friend of Szymonowicz, and, 
like him, a writer of idyls ; he has received the appellation 
of the Polish Moschus. To these names may be added 
those of Dabrowski, of Bartoszewski, Miaskowski, Tur- 
nowski. Andrzey Kochanowski, a brother of the celebrated 
poet, Jan Kochanowski, translated the Aneid. His neph- 
ew, Piotr, has left an admirable version of the ‘* Orlando,”’ 
and of the ‘* Jerusalem Delivered.” 

The first twenty years of the seventeenth century saw the 
last gleams of the splendors of the Jagellon age, the golden 

riod of Polish literature. From this time, for nearly a 
century and a half, the Polish mind rested in tame mediocrity. 
This decline of intellectual vigor is partly to be attributed to 
the ascendency of the Jesuits, — upon principle, the ene- 
mies of freedom and expansion of mind, — who, about this 

eriod, acquired entire supremacy in the schools and col- 
eges of Poland, and guided the education of the nation. 
Another cause is to be found in the increasing influence of 
French literature, which, in the middle of the seventeenth 
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century, had already acquired great popularity among the 
cultivated classes of Poland. A French theatre was, in 
1650, established at Warsaw, in which the plays of the 
French tragedians were performed in the original, while 
translations of French authors supplied to the reading public 
the place of original Polish works. The prevalence of 
French taste continued to exert an unfavorable influence 
over the literature of Poland, even when, the pressure of 
Jesuitic domination being withdrawn, the national mind start- 
ed into new life and activity, and poetry and the arts bloomed 
afresh, under the auspices of the amiable and cultivated 
Stanislaus Poniatowski. A crowd of scholars, eloquent 
men, and poets gave lustre to his court ; but the titles of the 
Polish Voltaire, the Polish Boileau, the Polish Bossuet, 
which were accorded to them, prove that they drew their 
inspiration from foreign sources, and not from the wells of 
Polish genius and sentiment. ‘The writers of this period 
may not stand with the elder bards of Poland, nor with her 
patriot poets of a later day ; they were men of shining tal- 
ents, rather than of genius, and never reached that moral 
height whose attainment is needful to the full development 
even of the intellect. Yet they take a high place as scholars 
and elegant writers, and may claim to rank with the contem- 
porary authors of the other countries of Europe. 

The most eminent among them is the Bishop Krasicki, 
author of elegant and finished compositions in almost every 
department of literature. His works are distinguished for 
their piquant wit and easy gracefulness of style, rather than 
for depth of feeling or glow of fancy ; yet there are times 
when a higher spirit seems to kindle in him, when the 
patriotic ardor never wanting in any Pole lends a temporary 
glow to his pencil. ‘There are passages in his ** Wojna Cho- 
cimska ”’ eloquent and stirring, and though this work cannot 
claim to be regarded as a great poem, it rises, in many parts, 
far above the level of modern epics. The fables of Krasicki 
are gracefully and pleasantly written, and have deservedly 
enjoyed great popularity ; but the most esteemed of his 
works, and those which have the best preserved their first 
reputation, are his satires. ‘T’o this style of composition his 
powers were peculiarly adapted ; for satire addresses itself 
to the intellect, and, making no demand upon the feelings, 
leaves us the less sensible of the absence of enthusiasm. 
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Among the other names that gave lustre to the reign of 
the last king of Poland are those of Naruszewicz, of Szy- 
monowski, of ‘Trembecki, Kniagznin, Zablocki. Narusze- 
wicz was one of the earliest favorites of Stanislaus. He 
possesses greater power and depth of thought, but less grace 
and versatility, than Krasicki. He is the author of poems in 
various styles, that won for him a reputation in their time, and 
of a version of Pindar which is said to be unsurpassed. But 
his fame as a historian overshadowed his renown as a poet. 
His history of Poland, and his memoirs of Chodkiewicz, are 
regarded as models for strength and clearness of style. Na- 
ruszewicz attached himself to Augustus, with all the zeal of a 
loyal subject, and all the affection of a friend. After the fall 
of his patron, he wrote no more. He withdrew from the 
capital, forgot all his former occupations and pleasures, re- 
fused to hear any tidings from the outer world, and thus died, 
forgotten and alone. Melancholy, indeed, was the end of 
most of those gifted writers, whose brilliancy lent a false 
splendor to the mournful reign of Stanislaus Augustus. There 
were among them men who, in a time when a higher taste 
and nobler tone of feeling prevailed, might have risen to the 
highest excellence ; but, living in an age of skepticism and 
frivolity, they shared its levity and its indifference. When 
they were at once called to serious thought by the downfall 
of their king and the ruin of their country, they were struck 
by sudden despair. Zablocki, the poet of mirth, was silent 
from the day of his king’s dethronement ; he hid himself for 
ever from the world in a cloister. The hour that brought 
the tidings of the defeat of Maciejowice overthrew the rea- 
son of the pleasant, genial Kniaznin. From that day he 
never smiled ; but for thirty years mourned darkly over a 
grief he no longer comprehended. ‘The variously gifted 
Trembecki, who, of all the writers of his time, possessed 
the richest fancy and the highest poetic power, survived the 
genius he had too often squandered upon trifles, or had per- 
verted to the adulation of the enemies of his country. Amidst 
the ruins of his intellect, he retained so much of the poetic 
sense as to feel the charm of his own verses, when they 
were read to him by a stranger, but shook his head with 
mournful incredulity, when he was told that it was himself 
who had been their author. 

One name stands alone in this age of foreign imitation and 
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religious indifference, as that of a poet truly national and ar- 
dently pious. It is the name of Karpinski. His works 
were held in but light esteem by the writers and critics of his 
day, whose judgment, wholly governed by the French stand- 
ard of taste, rejected the poetry of nature and feeling ; but 
they were welcomed with delight by the nation at large, and 
above all, by the population of the rural districts, who saw 
their own simple life reflected in his idyls. Karpinski, too, 
was silent from the day of his country’s fall. His latest 
poem was his ‘* Lament of a Sarmatian upon the Grave of 
Sigismund Augustus.” In this elegy he recalls the ancient 
glories of his country, — mourns, for the last time, her fallen 
state, the woes of her banished children, and the yet keener 
misery of those who ‘‘ wander, aliens, through their fathers’ 
fields.”” In the close he lays down upon the grave of the 
last of the Jagellons these offerings, for which he has no 
more a use, — ‘‘ his sword, his lyre, and his hope.” 

Thus set in sorrow that brilliant day, whose dawn had 
seemed that of a new Augustan age ; but though this period 
of promise passed suddenly, with all its lights, the day of 
gloom was to raise nobler spirits up to Poland, and stouter 
hearts than those that broke over her fall. 

We approach now the latest period of the literature of 
Poland, the day of her living authors, in whose works we are 
to see developed the true genius and character of the Sla- 
vonian ; of that gentle people, noted in every time for kind- 
liness, loyalty, and simplicity of heart ; for generous ardor, 
and for courage, prompt for the defence of freedom, but not 
aggressive. ‘lhe early annals of this race, unlike those of 
the other tribes of Europe, are unstained by violence and 
rapine ; they sent forth no expeditions for conquest,* but wan- 
dered, in peaceful emigration, benefactors of the earth, to set 
themselves upon the wasted slope and desolated plain, there 
to renew what the hand of violence had spoiled. ‘The nature 
of the Slavonian is peculiarly in harmony with Christianity, 
and accordingly we find, in the works of the Polish writers 
of the present time, its truths received, not as dead points of 
faith, judged of and accepted by the reason, to be thereafter 
treated with cold respect, but as a principle which sheds 2 
living influence through them. 


* See Herder. 
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The very gentleness and docility of character, however, 
which hereafter, in a more humane period of the world’s his- 
tory, will fit them to exhibit the highest degree of civilization, 
is one of the causes of that proneness to submit themselves 
to foreign influence, and govern themselves by foreign mod- 
els, which has been for ages known as the prevailing error of 
the Poles. This disposition, in vain rebuked by their histo- 
rians and satirists of every time, has led them to the constant 
attempt to introduce into their social and political life cus- 
toms and institutions inconsistent with the Slavonian charac- 
ter, and with the original constitution of their government ; 
and the same spirit has exerted an influence over their men 
of letters, unfavorable to originality of thought and design. 
But the severe lessons of the last half-century have not been 
profitless to the Poles. ‘They have been taught, at length, 
how feeble a reliance is to be placed in the regard of the 
stranger ; how worthless, compared with that of their own 
countrymen, is his sympathy and applause. ‘They have learn- 
ed to rely upon their own energies ; to feel that it is to them- 
selves alone they must look henceforth. Paradoxical as it 
may seem, the Poles were never so truly patriotic as since 
they have no more a country ; never have they so fully dis- 
played the nobler attributes of the national character, as since 
they have, in name, ceased to be a nation. 

The effect of this newly won self-reliance and self-respect 
is strikingly manifested in their writings. No fashion govern- 
ing any other existing literature can be said to reign over that 
of modern Poland. Connected as are the Polish authors of 
this period with France, speaking and writing French with 
the same facility as their native tongue, and living, as many 
of them do, in the very vortex of her giddy, restless, uncer- 
tain literature, we yet find in their writings nothing of 
French. ‘The works of the modern Polish authors — cer- 
tainly of all the most distinguished among them — are char- 
acterized by a steady and high morality, not too conscious of 
itself, but simple and sincere ; by a constant reverence for 
the domestic virtues ; and by deep religious trust. If the 
influence of the genius of any foreign people is to be traced 
in their works, it is that of the English, and, in a less degree, 
of the German. But the obligations which the Polish writers 
are under to Shakspeare, to Byron, to Scott, are only such 
as one man of genius may owe to another without detriment 
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to his own originality. They have borrowed nothing from 
the great masters of English literature ; they have but caught 
inspiration from their inspiration ; they have been aided by 
them to think with decision and to speak with fearlessness. 
The thoughts which they express and the form of the ex- 
pression are their own, are Slavonian ; their literature is as 
distinct from that of any other people, as the English is from 
the French, or either of these hen the Italian. 

Julian Niemcewicz* is the link between the old time and 
the new. His fame as a poet, and his sufferings as a patriot, 
date from the reign of Stanislaus Poniatowski. Like most 
of the distinguished writers of Poland, Niemcewicz won 
honors in the fields both of poetry and history. He es- 
sayed, indeed, and with success, every branch of literary 
composition. He was a dramatist, a novelist, a satirist, a 
writer of fables, of epigrams, of idyls ; but, before all things 
else, he was a Pole. Niemcewicz never practised poetry as 
an art; he valued the gifts of fancy, and the power of ex- 
pression, only as these furnished him with weapons against 
the enemies of his country, or gave him the means of reach- 
ing the hearts of her sons. Accordingly, a great part of 
his poems are written with an especial political aim ; and 
many of the pieces which were most popular in their time 
are so connected with the politics of the period, and often 
so dependent for their interest on the passing events of the 
day, that they are scarcely to be appreciated out of Poland, 
and perhaps, in another age, will hardly be so, fully, even 
there. 

Niemcewicz was a patriot after the manner of a former 
age. His love of his country is equalled only by his hatred 
of her foes. This passionate ardor in love and hate, which 
lends an added inspiration to his verse, detracts from his 
merits as a faithful historian. He dwells with glowing de- 
light upon the triumphs of his country, but traces with a 
lighter touch the story of her reverses and her errors. His 
most celebrated work is the ‘* Spiewy Historyczne,”’ in which 
he unites the characters of bard and annalist. This work, 
though written in the spirit of a past time, must ever be re- 
garded as a noble monument of genius and patriotism, and 


* Born 1755, died 1841. 
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confers upon Niemcewicz the right to stand with the highest 
names in Polish literature. 

The life of Niemcewicz was in itself a poem. His long 
career knew every vicissitude of human fate. A large por- 
tion of his life was passed in banishment from the land he so 
ardently loved. But amid all his reverses and wanderings, 
the thought of Poland, and the hope of yet working in her 
cause, went with and sustained him. His first exile was self- 
imposed. He quitted his country in sorrow, after the failure 
of the constitution of 1791, but returned to bear a part in the 
brilliant achievements of Kosciuszko, and to share his prison 
after the fatal day of Maciejowice. Restored to freedom, he 
refused the clemency and the liberality of Paul, and, passing 
once more into exile, remained for ten years a stranger to his 
native soil. He returned to Poland in 1807, but the fall of 
Napoleon made him, in 1815, again a wanderer. Ardent 
longing for his country, and the hope, not yet relinquished, of 
serving her within her own borders, drew him irresistibly 
homeward. Niemcewicz listened to the promises of Alex- 
ander, and for a season, in common with many sincere patri- 
ots, believed that Poland might at least know peaceful days 
under the sway of Russia. ‘This faith deceived, he entered 
zealously into those combinations against the existing govern- 
ment which resulted in the insurrection of 1830, whose un- 
successful issue drove him once more into exile, this time 
destined to be perpetual. Niemcewicz closed at Paris, in 
1841, his stormy life, whose history covers nearly a cen- 
tury. 

The extended career of this author has connected him with 
the writers of the present time. In spirit he belongs to the 
past ; but rather to the ancient day of Poland’s literary splen- 
dor, than to the cold, artificial period in which the lot of his 
own early days was cast. 

Before we pass to the living writers of Poland, we must 
yet give the names of two authors whose works belong to 
our own century, and who are in spirit closely united with 
the modern school of Polish poetry, but who have been by 
death prematurely numbered with the past. These are An- 
toni Malczewski, a poet of the Ukraine ; and Casimir Brod- 
zitiski, Professor of Polish Literature in the University of 
Warsaw, before the insurrection of 1830. Malczewski was 
born in Wolynia, in 1792. He received his education at 
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Krzeminiec, and by his talents and distinguished diligence 
won the particular regard of the celebrated Czacki, the 
founder of that college. Malezewski had just completed 
his academic career at the time of the invasion of Russia by 
Napoleon. He entered the army of the French emperor as 
a volunteer, and served during the disastrous campaign of 
1812. After the overthrow of Napoleon, he passed several 
years in travelling through the various countries of Europe. 
During his foreign sojourn, he formed acquaintance with the 
literature of England ; his mind was particularly impressed 
with the genius of Lord Byron, then at the height of his 
popularity. ‘This influence is plainly to be traced in his writ- 
ings. Malczewski is, however, no imitator ; he is one of the 
most original of Slavonian poets ; a true son of the Ukraine, 
full of fire and of gentleness. 

The fame of Malezewskias a poet rests upon his “ Maria,”’ 
a poem which, little appreciated during the life of the author, 
has become since his death the object of the warmest admi- 
ration of his countrymen. Maria is a narrative poem founded 
on an actual event. ‘The story is shortly this. ‘The son of 
a Polish magnate has married the daughter of a nobleman 
of ancient family, but narrow fortune. The Wojewode, 
enraged at his choice, refuses to sanction the alliance, and 
endeavours to persuade him to abandon his bride, and to 
break his marriage. His attempts to shake his son’s res- 
olution are fruitless ; but the old Miecznik (sword-bearer), 
the father of Maria, as proud as the magnate, refuses, on his 
part, to receive the young Waclaw as his son-in-law, until the 
Wojewode shall himself make overtures for a reconciliation. 
The father of Waclaw, despairing of compelling him to obe- 
dience, feigns compliance. Affecting to be overcome by the 
grief and the entreaties of his son, he feigns to reconcile him- 
self with the Miecznik, and sends Waclaw, under the command 
of this old warrior, to repel an incursion of the Tatars, that 
he may prove himself, by knightly deeds, worthy of the hand 
of Maria. Waclaw obiains a victory over the Tatars, and 
hastens home in triumph to claim his bride. The treacher- 
ous Wojewode, however, has, during the absence of his son, 
sent a party of armed servants to the house of the Miecznik 
with orders to take the life of Maria. When her husband 
returns, it is to find her murdered. 

The characters in this poem are sketched with great life. 
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The descriptive passages are of singular beauty. The scene, 
in especial, which the Wojewode beholds, as he looks out 
from his gloomy room, upon the gathering of his household 
troops, in the early dawn, is exquisitely painted. ‘‘ Maria”? re- 
minds us often, as we have before remarked, of the narrative 
poems of Byron. The resemblance, however, is chiefly in 
the versification, in the brilliancy of the images, the vigor of 
the language, and a certain passionate fervor which equally 
characterizes the poems of Byron and of Malczewski. The 
religious feeling which breathes through the Maria stamps 
this poem with a character totally different from that of the 
works of the English poet. 

The poem was written in Wlodzimier, where, after his 
return to his native country, Malczewski had purchased a 
small village, intending to lead a life of retirement and quiet. 
This period of his life was, however, embittered by an un- 
happy and misplaced attachment ; while pecuniary embarrass- 
ments added their anxieties to his other griefs. He left 
Wlodzimier for Warsaw, where he died in poverty and sor- 
row, in the thirty-fourth year of his age. 

Casimir Brodzinski began his career as a soldier, and his 
first literary efforts are the enthusiastic lays of a youthful 
patriot and hero. He was of those who believed in Napo- 
leon, and looked for the restoration of the father-land through 
him. When, with the fall of the emperor, fell his hopes for 
his country, he withdrew his thoughts from public concerns, 
and gave himself wholly to the pursuit of literature. The 
later poems of Brodzinski glow no longer with the hopeful 
ardor that characterized his early lays and those of his com- 
rades, the poet-soldiers of the legions of Napoleon ; but they 
are not the less national, not the less patriotic. They are 
instinct with the very spirit of Slavonian life. His song is 
of rural pleasures ; of the field and fireside life of the vil- 
lager; of the delights of a tranquil existence among the 
scenes of nature. He seeks to reawaken in his nation the 
gentle, contented spirit of ancient Slavonian life, and, de- 
spairing to see revive the former greatness of his country, 
would at least restore to her the old simplicity of manners. 
If his tones had been more stirring, if the griefs and wrongs 
of his country had thrilled through them to the hearts of his 
nation, they could hardly have seen the light in those iron 
days of the ‘‘ Constitutional Kingdom,”’ when even singing- 
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birds, who had been taught to warble the national airs,* paid 
with their lives the penalty of the unconscious treason. 

The history of the literature of this period is the history 
of a perpetual struggle with an intolerable censorship. ‘The 
patriotic writers and editors of that day, unable to address 
themselves directly to their countrymen, invented stratagems 
by which to communicate with them. Tricks of punctuation, 
capitals, Italic letters, served as mediums to express the 
love of liberty and the hate of tyrants. ‘The words, ‘‘ the 
past,’’ were distinguished by capitals, to recall the thought of 
the former greatness of Poland ; ‘* the future’ was written 
in Italics ; while the characters of ‘‘ the present ”’ were blurr- 
ed in the printing. If France was spoken of, her name was 
followed by a note of exclamation. Was it question of the 
measures of government, a note of interrogation suggested 
doubt and suspicion. 

In this gloomy time, hardly thought itself was free. ‘Those 
who wrote or who spoke in public were considered as open 
traitors ; those who remained silent were regarded only as 
more dangerous, because more prudent, conspirators. 

Yet, even amid these hard conditions, genius found its ali- 
ment. Under this heavy bondage, the Polish mind was ex- 
panding into power and freedom. ‘The instructions of the 
gentle and Christian-minded Brodziiski must have had no 
small influence in forming the minds of the youth of that 
period. However their more fiery zeal may often have re- 
volted against his mild doctrines, yet must their spirits have 
become insensibly imbued with them. He cherished a pure 
and lofty patriotism ; with him, the love of his own country 
comprised the hatred of no other. Shortly after the break- 
ing out of the insurrection of 1830, Brodzinski delivered an 
address before the society of the ‘‘ Friends of Science,”’ in 
which he showed himself once more possessed of all his 
youthful ardor, yet tempered with the mildness of the Chris- 
tian philosopher. In this address, he exhorted his country- 
men to a pure patriotism, divested of all selfishness and party 
zeal ; warning them that only through this purity and this 
disinterestedness could Poland be redeemed. He declared 
to them that the Polish nation was destined to be, ‘‘ through 
inspiration, the Copernicus of the moral world”’; that as 


* See Gnorowski’s Insurrection of Poland in 1830, p. 38. 
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this philosopher developed the system of the physical world, 
and men may no longer consider this earth as the central 
point of the universe, even so was it the mission of Poland 
to reveal to the world that nations should no more regard 
each itself as the centre of all that surrounds it, but that 
each, holding its own place, and keeping its just balance, 
should form a part of one great whole, each separate na- 
tionality circling round the great central idea of humanity. 


“OQ my people! this thought, this destiny, take thou upon 
thee to fulfil, or for ever to descend into the tomb! Shouldst 
thou also thus perish, even so dost thou perfect thy last mission, 
and, with the palm-branch in thy hand, shalt thou come to Christ, 
thy Master!” 


Brodziiski survived not many years the last disappoint- 
ment of his country’s hopes. He died at Dresden, in 1836, 
deeply mourned ; for he had been beloved, even with en- 
thusiasm, by those who shared the privilege of knowing him. 
They who sat under his teaching yet cherish his memory 
with reverent affection, and recall, with sad delight, his gentle 
and eloquent tones, and the angelic light that beamed from 
his pale, spiritual features. 

The author of the works the titles of which we have pre- 
fixed to this article was a student at the University of War- 
saw during the professorship of Brodziiski ; and the influ- 
ence of the genius and character of this excellent man is, 
we think, plainly to be traced in the writings of his pupil. 
It is with this author, one of the most remarkable, though 
one of the youngest of their number, that we propose to be- 
gin our sketches of the living writers of Poland. 

His name has never been formally given to the public ; it 
is, however, no secret to his countrymen. He is known to 
be a son of one of the noblest and most ancient families of 
Poland, and allied either by birth or by marriage to the most 
pow magnates of the land. This circumstance is not to 

e lost sight of in reading his works ; it is necessary to the 
full appreciation of an author, that we should know the point 
of view from which he looks upon the world. It is, besides, 
a fact full of significance and of hope for Poland. It shows 
what she may expect of her privileged children, when the day 
of her restoration at length arrives ; it proves that their long- 
suffering has not been without its fruit, — that they are substi- 
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tuting a wise patriotism for an unreasoning and selfish nation- — 
ality, — that her aristocracy no longer regard themselves as the 
whole nation, but have learned, that, in order rightly to love 
one’s country, it is needful to love even the humblest of her 
sons. ‘Through all the works of the author of ‘* Przedswit ”’ 
and the ‘‘ Nieboska Komedyia,”’ breathes a spirit truly liberal, 
thoroughly humane, and profoundly religious. He accepts in 
its entireness the Christian law, and looks forward with a con- 
fident hope to the time when this law shall be not merely the 
rule for the conduct of individuals, but shall govern in the 
councils of states, and be heard from the throne and the 
senate-house. 

Przedswit (Morning Twilight) is the last published of 
the works of this author. As his other writings are in 
the dramatic form, and his character and opinions are rather 
to be inferred than directly gathered from them, we shall 
begin our selections from his works with some extracts 
from the Preface to this poem, that the reader may form an 
acquaintance with the mind and cast of thought of the poet 
before proceeding to the consideration of his dramatic compo- 
sitions. 

In the Preface to the Przedswit, the author draws a paral- 
lel between the condition of the ancient world immediately be- 
fore the time of Cesar and that of the modern world before 
the coming of Napoleon. He believes, that, as the ambition 
and conquests of Cesar made the path smooth for the recep- 
tion of the Christian religion, it was, in like manner, the office 
of Napoleon to prepare the world, not indeed for a new 
revelation, but for the more perfect reception of the Christian 
doctrine, and for its introduction into the political sphere. 


‘*¢ During the day of Czesar, preceding the great day of Christ, 
the world had arrived at the last results of its history ; in religion, 
to absolute doubt, — in philosophy, to the entire overthrow of the 
principles of polytheism. Augur laughed at augur, the Greek 
sophist at himself. ‘The critic Reason annihilated all ancient faith, 
all existing life among the people, and established nothing more 
living, or equally living, in its place. The view into the world 
of the soul discovered only ruin, license, discord ; — quot capita, 
tot sensus. Epicureanism, Stoicism, Platonism, passed like phan- 
toms over the widowed breast of humanity. After so many wars, 
proscriptions, and revolutions, there remained in the hearts of 
men only a sense of weariness and exhaustion. All political faith 
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had vanished. The plebeian Marius, the ‘patrician Sylla, could 
not realize their ideas, though by unheard-of pouring forth of 
human blood, by violence, by injustice, by terrorism, they strove 
to call from the past the old decaying order of things, and to 
frame it once more into a living present. All the great men of 
the last days of Rome, whether destroyers or renovators, are 
stamped with the same sign ; they are consumed by an intolerable 
thirst to change the form of things, but they know not whither 
tends the history of the world. Some hold to the traditions of the 
Gracchi,.and wish democracy. Others believe yet in the divine 
manes of the Appii, and the dream of an aristocratic republic. 
Misled by such a dream, Brutus murders his father, and calls it 
virtue ; and despairing of himself, his country, and the gods, cries 
out in dying, ‘Thou, too, Virtue, art only a delusion!’ The 
soul of the self-murdering Brutus is the type of the whole 
world of his time. Weakness, uncertainty, a feverish desire 
of something better, a feverish terror after every accomplished 
deed, — these were the characteristics of this soul ; and from these 
signs it was easy to discern that the world was near to the day of 
judgment and of transformation. And not alone this intellectual 
state void of faith, full of vain anxiety and regret, witnesses of 
this. Another sign manifests itself, — a sign above all others clear 
and unfailing, though resting on the material side of the humani- 
ty of that day ; — while in the field of spirit all is dissipation and 
distraction, all in the field of the material condenses and con- 
centrates. 

** Rome, torn within herself, and already possessing no ideas of 
her own, conquers, thunders, subjects, without ceasing, and 
stands at length as one man, whose name is Cesar. And this 
man will teach the earth unity (jednosé) and community (wspél- 
nosc). In appearance, he has wounded it; in appearance, he has 
put the short sword into the hand of brother against brother, of 
son against father. ‘The impious one crosses the Rubicon ; he 
cries, ‘ Jacta alea est.?, He dashes Gaul against Egypt. He shows 
the Germans the blue Grecian heavens at Pharsalia. He carries 
Greeks with him to Africa. He confuses, mingles, ensanguines 
all; he fills the world with the clash of weapons, the noise of war, 
the cry of fate. And yet, unconsciously, involuntarily, he unites 
and fraternizes all. And of him the Jews will think that he is the 
Messiah ; of him the earth will think, for a season, that he is her God. 
He was the forerunner of her God. In the field of historic event, 
he is that angel to whom it was commanded to sweep obstacles 
from before the feet of the coming Lord. He forced the earth to 
material unity, without which no word of life could spread itself ; 
he changed the world of that time into one broad highway. And 
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not many years after, who trod this beaten road? Was it not 
Peter? Was it not Paul? Was it not John? ‘The succes- 
sors of the great Julius madly persecuted the new faith. Amid 
their feasts, they jested at the proclaimed word. They knew 
not, that, to hinder the spreading of the new religion, they must 
annihilate the work of the first of the Cesars. ‘They knew not, 
that it was even that which had raised them to be ephemeral 
earthly divinities which had also prepared the way for the move- 
ment begun in heaven ; that the unity of the material empire, 
which inclosed within itself the rest of the world under the name 
of conquered provinces, was the pledge, the condition, the abso- 
lute means for the entrance of Christianity. They cherished this 
unity, watched over it, defended it with such effeminate force as 
they had left; and by this means, blindly, unconsciously, protected 
the ever higher growth of Christianity. In the hand of Provi- 
dence, they were instruments. ‘They fulfilled the law of history, 
led by their own advantage, — as the merchants and tradesmen of 
our time, —and from so many visible Satans upon earth, each 
one became the minister of Divine thoughts. 
‘ Discite historiam, eremplo moniti.’ 

‘*‘ Two thousand years pass, and again these same signs spread 
themselves upon the waves of time. ‘The last spasms of the 
Roman republic are reflected in the terrible epileptic convulsions 
of the French Revolution. The shades of Marius, of Sylla, of 
Catiline, start up under the bloody forms of Danton, of St. Just, 
of Robespierre. But the Ceesar of Christianity, higher by a whole 
epoch than his predecessor, filled with knowledge of himself and 
of the object for which the Spirit of God had sent him, said, when 
dying on the rock of exile, —‘ From me will be reckoned the 
beginning of a newera.’ In this word was contained the truth of 
himself and of the whole future. But before this can be devel- 
oped and fulfilled, before the world passes forward from the 
standing-point of Napoleon to a more complete, more holy trans- 
formation, it must have exhausted itself as the ancient world ex- 
hausted itself, must have denied itself as the ancient world de- 
nied itself. This progressive movement in annihilation was not 
begun to-day or yesterday. From the days of the Gracchi, the 
heathen world did not rest till it heard the promises of Christ ; 
from the days of Luther, the modern world has known no peace ; 
ever more and more a terrible civil war of thought and of sword 
has rent it. The modern world also will not rest till it comes, 
not to the hearing only, but to the understanding and fulfilling, of 
the promise of Christ. 


** The hopes, the dreams, the noble faith, the terrible blas- 
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phemies, of all the ages that have passed over humanity, all the 
forms of Christian heresy, Indian pantheism, Persian dualism, 
Hebrew monotheism, exclusive idealism, and exclusive sensual- 
ism, all arisen at the same time, and each lapped over the other 
so as hardly to be distinguished, and all crying to heaven for 
the day of dissolution, that they may the sooner pass away, — 
praying for death, that they may be the sooner transformed, that 
they may the sooner rise up young again, informed by a new 
spark of life ;— behold the image of the spiritual sphere of our 
time. ‘This anarchy, so terrible, tends at length to crisis; this 
longing, so great, and hitherto so vain, calls at last on the aid 
of our Father who is in heaven. When was this aid denied ? 
When did God reject the appeal of History, when she has raised 
to him her hands, and, with the voice of all the people of the 
earth, has cried, ‘ Reveal thyself to us, O Lord!” 


‘** You all know, my brothers, that we are born in the lap of 
death ; and from the cradle your eyes have been accustomed to 
see the lividness of dissolution spreading itself over the body of 
this European world. Hence the unceasing pain that gnaws 
your hearts ; hence the uncertainty that has made itself as your 
life. You go, and you know not whither; and already you pray 
not, as in former years ; you only repeat, ‘ It is ill with us.’ But 
all end already comprehends in itself an approaching beginning. 
The hour of death only heralds the day of waking. Know you 
not that this is the Christian faith ? and shall it deceive when it is 
of God? Look, then, and you shall see the marks of death 
change suddenly into the signs of resurrection. 

** No one calls the Middle Ages civilized ; no one ours — hither- 
to — religious. Civilization began when faith died. Civilization 
is the unity of the material existence, the community of worldly 
interests, waiting for the manifestation of the word of God. Look 
how it grew, how it made plain, that the coming word of God 
might the more easily diffuse itself, might the more easily pass 
from house to house, from country to country! What was Napo- 
leon, if not this other angel in history, who sweeps obstacles from 
the way of the Lord, when the day of his coming is already 
near ? 

‘¢‘ His universal empire vanished like an illusion; he died on a 
distant island, his only son in the capital of his enemy. His 
brothers and their race rest in mediocrity. When those bodies 
die, there will not remain a trace that each of them, in life, wore 
a kingly crown. And yet, in spite of this, the memory of this 
man is not as the remembrance of the dead, but of a spirit ever 
more powerfully living. What he set in motion, that still rolls 
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on. What that hand, for a while all-powerful, joined, that ever 
binds and knits itself more closely together. Napoleon waked 
earthly nationalities from their sleep. Christ revealed to men 
the idea of humanity. Before him there were no real nations 
except the Hebrew ; for unknown was that end to which nations 
tend, to which they gravitate, as planets to the sun. It is he who 
has promised that one day there shall be in the world but one 
flock and one shepherd. It is he who has ordered those praying 
to God to repeat every day these words, ‘Thy kingdom come’; 
and with even this prayer, for two thousand years, we have en- 
treated God for the manifestation of the idea of humanity upon 
earth. 


“The revelation of the Son of God must, then, pass through 
ages from an ideal state to a state of manifestation and realiza- 
tion ; on this depends the progress of humanity. The Christian 
word could not at once transform the policy of the Pagan world ; 
for the political constitution and social existence of any epoch 
visibly depend upon the moral state of the individuals living in 
it. Individual souls must therefore have become Christian, be- 
fore the Christianizing of the relations between nations becomes 
possible. 

‘** But, in our days, every individual is a Christian, and the 
relations between individuals are Christian. Whither now are 
Christian ideas to be carried? Visibly into a sphere untouched, 
untransformed, hitherto ; and such is the political sphere. Al- 
ready in these expressions, ‘ Render unto Cesar the things which 
are Ceesar’s, and unto God the things that are God’s,’ is con- 
tained the whole future movement of humanity ; for since all 
is God’s, this state of separation, of temporary, momentary 
separation, between the property of Ceesar and of God must ever- 
more diminish, and that which even yesterday was esteemed the 
property of Cesar shall be to-morrow numbered among the 
things of God ; till the dominion of Czsar shall be counted as 
nothing, the kingdom of God as all.” 


The author believes that his own country is chosen as the 
instrument by which the progress of Divine ideas is to be 
furthered ; that the example of the wrongs and sufferings of 
Poland is to hasten the advance of the kingdom of God. 


“The Divine law, wounded and offended in this world, must 
possess the inward force to heal itself from the wound, to reinstate 
itself in its own form. In that nationality, by whose injury hu- 
manity has been most cruelly violated, the idea of humanity must 
most powerfully vibrate. 
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‘** Our death was necessary, our rising up will be necessary, in 
order that the word of the Son of God, the eternal word of life, 
may diffuse itself through the social circles of the world. It is 
through our nationality, tortured to death upon the cross of his- 
tory, that it will be revealed to the human spirit, that the po- 
litical sphere must be transformed into a religious sphere, and 
that the temple of God on earth must be, not this or that place, 
this or that form of worship, but the whole planet. For ‘the 
earth is the Lord’s, and the fulness thereof.’ ” 


The Nieboska Komedyia is the work by which this au- 
thor was first made known to the public ; and as it is also the 
one which we think gives the best idea of the peculiar style 
and genius of his writings, we shall select this poem for more 
particular consideration. As we are not aware that any 
translation of the works of this author has yet appeared, and 
as the originals themselves are not easily to be procured in 
this country, it is our purpose, in a future number, to offer 
our readers a full analysis of the Nieboska Komedyia, with 
extracts so copious, as shall, better than any commentary, 
enable them to judge of the character and turn of thought of 
the writer. 


Arr. V. — An Autobiographical Memoir of Sir Joun 
Barrow, Bart., late of the Admiralty ; including Re- 
flections, Observations, and Reminiscences at Home and 
Abroad, from Early Life to Advanced Age. London: 
John Murray. 1847. S8vo. pp. 515. 


THE multiplication of biographies is one of the striking char- 
acteristics of the literature of the day. A man’s life is now 
very far from being finished at his death. If, in the estimation 
of the public, he was deemed to be a great man, or if in the 
judgment of his friends he ought to be so esteemed, though the 
public differ from them, divers ponderous octavos are very 
sure to be brought out to vindicate or reprove the opinion of 
his contemporaries. ‘The writers of these books do not seem 
to remember, that, in estimating men, a valet-de-chambre 
and a grandson look from very different points of view. And 
so it happens, that the time seems to be near at hand when 
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no humbleness of occupation, no apparent insignificance of 
life, and no Smithiness of name, will save the community 
from that call to read which cannot be safely listened to or 
neglected. 

‘The increased and increasing size of such books is an 
alarming feature in the case. ‘he number of volumes given 
to the record of a man’s life is apparently regarded as truly 
indicating his real position in the world. And this necessity 
of multiplying volumes brings with it the necessity of filling 
them. In the olden time, when a respectable octavo would 
contain all of the greatest man which it concerned the world 
to know, and an humble duodecimo ‘‘ for the use of schools ”’ 
was the second and last ‘‘ reward of merit ”? bestowed in the 
distribution of posthumous honors, the biographer had, at 
least, a simple duty to perform. He had a story to tell, and 
he told it. But in these modern days, the circumstances of 
the hero’s life are quite secondary affairs. All that belonged 
to him peculiarly is merely subsidiary to the main object. 
The biography has come to be an encyclopedia. If the sub- 
ject of it happened to be born on a farm, we are let into 
much learning upon rotation of crops, sub-soils, and all the 
other marvellous mysteries of the art and science agricul- 
tural. A single battle in which he may have been engaged 
is fatal to all readers who are not learned in strategy, and not 
prepared by previous study to enjoy criticisms on Cesar and 
Napoleon. Biographies of politicians, especially, are favorite 
pegs on which to hang dissertations on geography, diplomacy , 
statistics, and all that pertains to the origin and operations of 
government, the rights of man, or the course of nature. 

Sometimes we are warned by the ominous title which an- 
nounces the ‘‘ Life and Times” of an individual, and the 
knowing ones prepare themselves accordingly. Of course, 
the history of the ‘‘ Times ”? may not only include an ac- 
count of all that was seen, done, or suffered by the men and 
women and Miss Martineaus of the day, but may legitimately 
be preceded by indefinitely protracted narratives of prior 
events, which give significance to, or explanation of, the 
thoughts, words, and deeds of the thousand heroes with whom 
our business more particularly lies, and be followed by a 
summary of subsequent events which shall gratify the excited 
curiosity of the reader. The ‘‘ Life and Times of Old 
Parr ”’ would furnish a complete history of the world from 
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the creation to the present day. The Flood would be a mere 
circumstance in the great chain of events which went to the 
formation of his character, or had some influence, in some 
way, upon some person or some thing referred to in the 
terrible book. 

Autobiographies are especially dangerous matters. They 
are generally written in advanced life, when senility con- 
spires with egotism to magnify trifles, — when a man is quite 
apt to differ with the public in his estimate of himself, as he 
is and was, — when small events become dignified, and great 
events are belittled, as they may have borne upon his for- 
tunes, — when the faculty of nice discrimination is, in a good 
degree, lost, —and when the temptation to discursiveness, 
garrulity, and all manner of gossipry has become irresistible. 

No period of English history is more interesting or impor- 
tant than the forty years between the commencement of the 
American war and the battle of Waterloo. ‘There have 
been times when there was much more of court intrigue, and 
of personal and unworthy jealousies and rivalries, among her 
distinguished men, — times, too, when the elements of domes- 
tic strife and revolution were more rife, and when the stabil- 
ity of the form of government was more seriously endan- 
gered ; but none when the struggle was so severe to maintain 
power, or so decisive in establishing England’s true status 
among the nations. ‘lhe combination of Europe against her, 
during the latter years of our Revolution, rendered it doubtful 
whether she would not sink to the station of a second-rate 
power ; and the wars growing out of the French Revolution 
appear now, as they seemed then, to be struggles for national 
existence. 

Such are the times which produce great men, and England 
had her full share of them. The second crop of such sea- 
sons is an abundance of biographies, and England has formed 
no exception to that rule. In stirring times, when startling 
events follow each other in rapid succession, every man feels 
his individual importance increased, without being aware that 
he is rising with the tide and not above it ; and very lament- 
able mistakes are, consequently, made in regard to the rela- 
tive standing of men. ‘The cock that enacts the crowing 
looks upon himself as contributing as largely to the great 
movement of the tragedy as the man who does Hamlet. 

George III. is the prominent figure in all the accounts 
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of those days, not merely as the king, but as a monarch 
who, in an unusual degree, stamped his peculiarities upon 
the last thirty years of his sane life. His great peculi- 
arity was his obstinacy, and most amusing it is to see how 
this trait in his character gave a tone to almost all the sayings 
and doings of the great men of the day, — how it was 
yielded to by the good-nature of North, how it was bullied 
by Fox, how it was scorned and circumvented by Pitt, how 
it was fed by the simplicity of Addington, and pampered by 
the congenial stubbornness of Eldon. The king’s biography 
is one great ingredient in all the personal histories of the 
time. 

We are inclined to think that the younger Pitt has suffered 
more than any of his contemporaries by the universal outpour- 
ing of private anecdotes and personal experiences to which 
we have alluded. ‘The stately pen of history, dealing merely 
with his vast intellectual power and the events of his pro- 
tracted administrations, — so protracted, that, when he re- 
signed in 1801, leaving a great part of his friends in office, 
Sheridan said he had sat so jong, that, when he rose, he left, 
like Hercules, the sitting part of the man behind him, — this 
pen of history would have sent him down to posterity as en- 
titled to universal admiration. But when the search is car- 
ried farther, it seems to us that that calmness which gave him 
power in public was a coldness which was most forbidding in 
private life ; that he was not only imperious as a politician, 
and contemptuous as a subject, but haughty and exacting as a 
friend ; that he was self-seeking, somewhat unscrupulous in 
his selection of means, with all his father’s proud self-reliance, 
without Chatham’s occasional bursts of generous feeling ; 
that he was a noble temple of ice, solid, brilliant, but never 
thawing into self-forgetfulness, and never warming the hosts of 
worshippers, which, in common with all noble temples, he 
gathered around him. 

It is curious to trace, by the aid of several recent books of 
memoirs and biographies, his course on the occasion before 
referred to, in 1801. He found himself at war with France, 
and the nation wishing, and almost clamoring, for peace. He 
found himself unable to conclude a peace upon terms which 
would be consistent with his own honor, or, as he thought, 
compatible with the interest of England. He knew that peace 
upon any other terms would soon become unpopular ; that 
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those who made it would, of course, share in that unpopulari- 
ty ; that the war-spirit would revive, and affection for the war- 
minister would revive with it; and his object was to retire 
from the government until some weaker man should achieve 
the peace and the unpopularity, and thus, with unsuspecting 
hands, smooth the path for his return to power. Accordingly, 
his conscience suddenly smote him ; the wrongs of the Catho- 
lics haunted him ; he could no longer tolerate intolerance ; he 
must forego the sweets of power, rather than participate in its 
abuse. ‘The poor king was suddenly startled and affrighted 
with a statement of these intensified scruples. He had pet 
scruples of his own, as the minister well knew. Resignation 
followed ; ‘‘ Doctor’ Addington, the amiable and innocent 
sharer of the royal scruples, stood ready to relieve his master 
and manage the nation ;— he believed in Pitt’s promises of 
help, was cheated by him, made the peace of Amiens, was 
hissed and lampooned out of office by Pitt’s friends, and the 
great man returned to his ministry, and troubled himself no 
more about the Catholics to his dying day. 

This hot-chestnut operation, we learn, as we have said, 
from recent memoirs ; and this, with other similar lights 
thrown upon men’s characters and the springs of their actions, 
reconciles us to this species of literature, and rebukes us for 
the half-complaining tone in which we have spoken of it. 

But it is quite time to say something of the book before us. 
Sir John Barrow’s name has been so long and so familiarly 
associated with the English Admiralty, he had, for so many 
years, filled a station which seemed to afford him peculiar op- 
portunities for collecting valuable anecdotes concerning great 
men and great events, that the title of the book is one of much 
promise, and we opened it with very confident expectations of 
much amusement, and some proper hopes of much instruc- 
tion. But, to save our character for honesty, we are fain to 
confess our disappointment. We find one quarter of the 
book filled with notes upon Lord Macartney’s embassy to 
China ; another quarter taken up with some account of South- 
ern Africa ; and we have the peculiar satisfaction of discover- 
ing, that thus far, we have nothing except what was deemed un- 
worthy of publication in the author’s former elaborate volumes 
upon these subjects. We are next entertained with some re- 
flections on the Kaffir war, in 1846, with which Sir John 
had nothing more to do than had President Polk. We then 
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begin upon the Admiralty, and it is hard to conceive of a 
greater dearth of valuable information, or instructive or amus- 
ing anecdote, or even of naughty gossip, than we are here 
called upon to encounter. It is the story of a mere drudge 
in office, — arranging old papers, preserving ancient records, 
and now and then amusing himself by seeing ships, as he says, 
‘¢ undergo the operation of launching.” 

The autobiographer begins, according to approved usage, 
with an account of his birth, parentage, and education. He 
says that he was the only son of Roger and Mary Barrow, 
and that ‘‘in the extreme northern part of North Lancashire 
is the market-town of Ulverstone, and not far from it the ob- 
scure village of Dragleybeck, in which a small cottage gave 
him birth,”? — thereby, doubtless, saving the said Mary much 
trouble. The first forty years of his life were spent in 
‘¢rambling, angling, sea-voyages, and pedestrian exercises in 
foreign countries ”’ ; and the next forty mostly ‘‘ in such se- 
dentary exercise of the mind as is required of a Secretary of 
the Admiralty.” But during this latter period, he has pro- 
duced ‘‘six quarto volumes, four octavos, three or four 
smaller books, about a dozen articles in the Encyclopedia 
Britannica, and close upon two hundred articles in the Quar- 
terly Review.’ ‘* And these,”’ he says, ‘‘are the kind of 
mental exercises that have tended to keep up a flow of health 
and of animal spirits.”” Heaven bless him ! 

After this general account of the book, many extracts from 
it will not be expected. It is written in a rambling, slipshod 
style, and at a time when ‘‘ health and animal spirits ”’ had 
apparently outlasted the power of much ‘‘ sedentary exercise 
of the mind.” It abounds in mistakes in regard to matters 
about which one would have supposed the author to be par- 
ticularly well informed. He speaks, for instance, of the 
‘¢ Right Hon. Hiley Addington having become Prime Minis- 
ter’ (page 235) ; thus cheating the Doctor out of his Chris- 
tian name, which we have always understood to be Henry. 
He says (page 338), that ‘‘ the Duke of Wellington was ap- 
pointed to take the situation of Premier, become vacant by the 
resignation of Mr. Canning.’’ Mr. Canning did not resign, 
but died in office ; and the Duke did not become Premier 
until after the intervention of another administration. After 
these and similar blunders, our good friends of Nantucket will 
not be scandalized to learn that Admiral Sir Isaac Coffin 
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went to visit his relations and establish a school at ‘‘ an island 
in the St. Lawrence.”’ 

We have several specimens of what may be called the 
bounding style of writing, — as, for instance : — 


“With the above exception, the blessings of peace and pros- 
perity were abundantly shed on the British empire. From the 
year 1816 to 1818, almost the whole progeny of the royal family 
and its branches were marrying and given in marriage, and 
among them his Royal Highness, the Duke of Clarence, was 
united to her Serene Highness Amelia Adelaide, daughter of the 
late Duke of Saxe-Meiningen. The Dukes of Kent, Cumber- 
land, and Cambridge each took to himself a German princess. 
Death, however, was not sparing of its victims. In 1820, George 
Il. died, in the eighty-second year of his age, having lost his 
queen, Charlotte, two years before. His successor, George IV., 
in the second year of his reign, visited Ireland, and in 1822 em- 
barked at Greenwich for Scotland, and died in the year 1830, 
when King William IV. was proclaimed.” — pp. 332, 333. 


At page 271 we have another specimen of compressed 
narrative, rapid association, and tender pathos. 


‘““The prosecution [of Melville] hastened, as generally be- 
lieved, the death of Mr. Pitt, which happened on the 23d of Jan- 
uary, 1806, in his forty-seventh year, being of the same age as 
the immortal Nelson, whose career was cut short on the 5th of 
October, in the preceding year, and whose remains were deposit- 
ed in St. Paul’s Church the 9th of January, 1806, just fourteen 
days before Mr. Pitt’s death. Another great character, Charles 
_ James Fox, expired on the 13th of September, 1806, in the fifty- 
eighth year of his age. He should have died some fifteen 
months sooner.” 


Why poor Fox should have died before his time, or who 
is in fault for the gross neglect implied in his living so long, 
is not stated. 

Sir John is shocked that Mr. Whitbread should have 
dared to attack Lord Melville, First Lord of the Admiralty, 
&c., and flouts at his origin thus :—‘* Mr. Whitbread, a 
wealthy plebeian brewer, who had aspired to become a Sen- 
ator” (page 265); and quotes some lines of Mr. Canning, 
(the son of the actress) noting the same baseness of birth. 
If Thurlow and Eldon had joined in the sneer, the picture 
would have been complete. 

All the author’s Admiralty sensibilities are alive upon the 
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subject of the American naval victories in the war of 1812. 
He evidently thinks there was some unfairness about this 
matter on our part, that a Yankee trick was played off upon 
his countrymen, and is clearly of opinion that if our ships 
had been much smaller, and our men much fewer, the re- 
sults would have been different. He thinks the hitherto un- 
suspecting innocence and ignorance of Great Britain will not 
again be lulled into a false sense of security upon this sub- 
ject. 

We have an account of a king’s after-dinner speech, which, 
for its novelty, is worth noting. On one occasion, ‘‘ a few 
naval officers and civilians,’’ and among them Sir John, were 


commanded to attend divine service, and dine at the palace 
with the king (William). 


** The queen, with a few ladies, joined the dinner party, and 
when the queen was about to retire, the king desired that the 
ladies would stay, as he had something to say on this occasion, 
that would bring to the recollection of the naval officers then 
present the battles that their predecessors and brother-officers 
had fought and won, — battles worthy of record, as proving that 
the naval history of this country had not been neglected or for- 
gotten by succeeding generations. 

** All being attentive, his Majesty began with noticing the first 
invasion of Britain by Julius Cesar, [save the mark ! ] — which 
he said must have proved to the natives the necessity of a naval 
force to prevent and repel foreign invasion. From that period 
he passed on rapidly to the landing of the Danes and Northern 
nations on our coasts, till he came down to more recent times, 
when the navy of Great Britain had become great and victorious, 
from the days of Elizabeth to William III., and thence to our own 
times ; and it was remarked by the officers present how correct- 
ly he gave the details of the great actions fought in the course of 
the last and present centuries. I believe, however, that the 
queen and the ladies were not displeased to be released.” 


How sensible women are ! 

There is something striking in the accounts we find, in all 
books of this description, of the alienation existing among 
the various members of the Royal family under the Guelph 
dynasty. It seems to have become a part of the English 
constitution, that the heir-apparent should be at war with him 
who, for the time being, enjoys the ‘‘ grace of God,’’ — and 
family quarrels appear to be much more frequent with them 
than among mortals of lower degree. We have an amusing 
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instance of paternal kindness and kingly condescension men- 
tioned at page 341. The Duke of Clarence (afterwards 
William [V.) was Lord High Admiral of England in 1827, 
and being about to make an official ‘¢ visitation ”’ of the dock- 
yards in the Royal Sovereign yacht, asked the king — 
that loving Sculls, faithful husband, and ‘‘ first gentleman in 
Europe ’? — to lend him plate ; ‘* which he refused.” 

The most remarkable thing about this book is, that it al- 
most entirely overlooks the true claim which Barrow has to 
be remembered and respected. ‘There is no doubt that he 
was a man of considerable scientific attainment, (so much 
so, that, upon that ground, he was made a Doctor of Laws 
and created a Baronet,) and that he perseveringly and effectu- 
ally brought it to bear upon those Arctic voyages which have 
yielded so much honor to those who projected and encour- 
aged, as well as to those who accomplished them. Barrow’s 
long connection with the Admiralty gave him, necessarily, 
great influence there ; his love of adventure turned a facile 
ear to all new projects of discovery ; his love of science 
gave his views and suggestions great value ; and a large share 
of the honor flowing from the discoveries made undoubtedly 
belongs to him. 

In a Jetter written to him by Mr. Murdock, it is said : — 


*‘ During forty years, that you were a Secretary of the Admi- 
ralty, you were the constant and the successful advocate of those 
voyages of discovery which have enlarged the bounds of science, 
and done so much honor to the British navy and nation. ‘The 
enduring fortitude and untiring enterprise with which Parry and 
Ross, and Franklin and Back, braved the rigors of a polar winter 
and the perils of a frozen sea, will render their names for ever 
famous in the annals of navigation, and the name of Barrow will 
be associated with them by posterity.” 


We do not doubt the truth of this, and cannot but think 
that Sir John might have given us a much more interesting 
volume, if he had not missed the true point of interest in his 
life. As it is, in the discharge of our duty, we call upon our 
readers to respect him and avoid his book. It is a poor ac- 
count of a good man, an ill-written story of a practised writer, 
and a valueless and uninstructive ‘‘ Life ” of one whose life 
has been both valuable and instructive. 
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Arr. VI. —1. a Poem. By Rosert Brown- 
inc. London: Effingham Wilson. 1835. pp. 216. 
2. Sordello, a Poem. By Rosert Brownine. Lon- 
don: Edward Moxon. 1840. pp. 253. 
3. Bells and Pomegranates. By Rozsert Brownine. 
London: Edward Moxon. 1841 -—46. 


‘¢ Here we found an old man in a cavern, so extremely 
aged as it was wonderful, which could neither see nor go be- 
cause he was so lame and crooked. The Father, Friar Rai- 
mund, said it were good (seeing he was so aged) to make 
him a Christian ; so we christened him.”’ ‘The recollection 
of this pious action doubtless smoothed the pillow of the wor- 
thy Captain Francesco de Ulloa under his dying head ; and 
we mention it here, not because of the credit it confers on 
the memory of that enterprising and Catholic voyager, but 
because it reminds us of the manner in which the world 
treats its poets. Each generation makes a kind of death-bed 
reparation toward them, and remembers them, so to speak, 
in its will. It wreathes its superfluous laurel commonly 
round the trembling temples of age, or lays it ceremoniously 
on the coffin of him who has passed quite beyond the sphere 
of its verdict. It deifies those whom it can find no better 
use for, as a parcel of savages agree that some fragment of 
wreck, too crooked to be wrought into war-clubs, will make 
a nice ugly god to worship. 

Formerly, a man who wished to withdraw himself from 
the notice of the world, retired into a convent. The simpler 
modern method is, to publish a volume of poems. ‘The 
surest way of making one’s self thoroughly forgotten and 
neglected is to strive to leave the world better than we find 
it. Respectable ghosts find it necessary to cut Shelley till. 
the ban of atheism be taken off, though his son is a baronet,. 
—a circumstance, one would think, which ought to have some 
weight in the land of shadows. Even the religious Byron is 
forced to be a little shy of him. Mr. Gifford, the ci-devant 
shoemaker, still sends a shudder through the better classes in 
Elysium, by whispering that Keats was a stable-boy and the 
friend of Hunt. Milton, to be sure, was seen shaking hands 
with him on his arrival ; but every body knows what he was. 
Burns sings rather questionable songs in a corner, with a 
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parcel of Scotchmen who smell of brimstone. Coleridge 
preaches, with Lamb for a congregation. 

Ever the same old story. The poor poet is put off with 
a draft upon Posterity, but it is made payable to the order of 
Death, and must be indorsed by him to be negotiable. And, 
after all, who is this respectable fictitious paymaster? Pos- 
terity is, to the full, as great a fool as we are. His ears dif- 
fer not from ours in length by so much as a hair’s breadth. 
He, as well as we, sifts carefully in order to preserve the 
chaff and bran. He is as much given to paying his debts in 
shinplasters as we. But, even were Posterity an altogether 
solvent and trustworthy personage, it would be no less a 
piece of cowardice and dishonesty in us to shift our proper 
responsibilities upon his shoulders. If he pay any debts of 
ours, it is because he defrauds his own contemporary cred- 
itors. We have no right thus to speculate prospectively, 
and to indulge ourselves in a posthumous insolvency. In 
point of fact, Posterity is no better than a Mrs. Harris. 
Why, we ourselves have once enjoyed this antenatal grandeur. 
We were Posterity to that Sarah Gamp, the last generation. 
We laugh in our sleeves, as we think of it. That we should 
have been appealed to by so many patriots, philosophers, 
poets, projectors, and what not, as a convenient embodiment 
of the eternal justice, and yet be nothing more than the 
Smiths and Browns over again, with all our little cliques, and 
prejudices, and stupid admirations of ourselves ! 

We do not, therefore, feel especially flattered, when it is 
said, that America is a posterity to the living English author. 
Let us rather wish to deserve the name of a contemporary 
public unbiased by personal and local considerations. In 
this way, our geographical position may tend to produce 
among us a class of competent critics, who, by practice in 
looking at foreign works from a point of pure art, may in 
time be able to deal exact justice to native productions. 

Unfortunately, before we can have good criticism, it is 
necessary that we should have good critics ; and this con- 
summation seems only the farther off now that the business 
has grown into a profession and means of subsistence. 
Doubtless, the critic sets out with an ideal before him. His 
forereaching spirit shapes to itself designs of noble and gigan- 
tic proportions. Very early in life, he even conceives of 
reading the books he reviews. Soon, however, like other 
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mortals, he comes to consider that merely to get along is a 
current substitute for success. He finds that in this, as in 
other professions, the adroitness lies in making the least in- 
formation go the greatest way. ‘The system is, perhaps, 
to be blamed rather than we unfortunates who are the victims 
of it. Poor Zoilus must have his chronic illuminations. He 
must be statistical, brilliant, profound, withering, scorching, 
searching, and slashing, once a quarter, or once a month, ac- 
cording to the demands of that insatiable demon of the press 
to whom he has sold himself. ‘The public have paid for their 
seats, and, when the curtain rises, he must fulfil the promise of 
the bills. He must dance, if it be to no better orchestra than 
Saint Vitus’s fiddle. ‘There is no such thing as returning the 
money at the door. If Zoilus encounter a book which hap- 
pens to be beyond his comprehension, — are we going too 
far, or shall we make a clean breast, and acknowledge that 
this is no unheard-of contingency ? — and find it impossible 
to say what is in it, he must get over the difficulty by telling 
all his readers what is out of it, and by assuring them, with a 
compassionate regret, that they will not find this or that there. 
Whether they ought to be there or not is entirely out of the 
question. ‘The intention of a book is just the last thing to 
be considered. It were a kind of impiety to suspect any 
marks of design in it. 

The critic is debarred by his position from that common 
sanctuary of humanity, the confession of ignorance. Were 
Hamlet to be published anonymously to-morrow, he must tell 
the public their opinion of it. He may fly for refuge to the 
Unities. Or he may study the ancient oracles, and ensconce 
himself in a windier than Delphic ambiguity. Or he may 
confess to having only run over its pages, — a happy phrase, 
since there is scarce any truly living book which does not 
bear the print of that hoof which Pindar would have Olympi- 
cized into the spurner of dying lions. Moreover, it is con- 
sidered necessary that every critical journal should have a 
character, — namely, for one-sidedness, though there is scarce 
a review that has existed for a dozen years which might not 
lay claim to as many sides as Goethe, if it were allowed to 
reckon the number of times it had shifted them. All re- 
views may be distinguished as Conservative or Liberal, and 
may be classed together as Illiberal. Ornithologically they 
might be described as, — Orvo, Accipitres ; Genus, Striz ; 
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Susgenus, Illiberal; Species, Conservative or Liberal ; 
food, chiefly authors. One class is under contract to admire 
every author entirely without brains, — the other, to perform 
the same ceremony for him who has just enough to allow of a 
crack in them. ‘They perform alternately the functions of 
Lucina and Charon. Sometimes it oddly enough chances 
that they undertake their duties simultaneously, and one is 
ushering an author into the world with prophecies of long life 
and prosperity, while the other is as gravely ferrying him out 
of it. If one stand godfather to a book, the other forthwith 
enters as coroner with a verdict of ‘‘ found dead.’? Not 
unfrequently each unites in himself the two characters, and 
assists at the christening of some poor lump that never had 
life in it at all. In this way, every author has the inestimable 
privilege accorded him of sitting on two stools. If he have 
much of a soul in him, he kicks them both over ; if not, he 
subsides quietly between them and disappears for ever. 
‘The necessary consequence of this state of things is, that 
no book is measured by any standard of art. It is com- 
mended precisely in proportion as it has vibrated more or less 
widely on this or that side of the calm centre of rest into the 
misty region of partisanship. Or, yet worse, it is not the book, 
but the author, that is reviewed. ‘This simplifies the matter 
still more. We borrow a man’s book merely to knock him 
over the sconce with, and in nine cases out of ten it is heavy 
enough to do the business effectually. It were a great bless- 
ing, could the present system be exactly reversed. ‘The 
critic should write under his own name, while the book to be 
reviewed should be given him with that of the author care- 
fully erased from the title-page. This lion’s hide of anony- 
mousness, what does it not cover! Wrapped in that, how 
safely does the small critic literally bray some helpless 
giant to death in his critical mortar! It would be well for 
all of us, if we could be more thoughtful of our responsi- 
bilities, if we would remember that for us also that inexo- 
rable janua Ditis, the pastry-cook’s shop, stands always open, 
that in the midst of literary life we are in the hands of the 
trunk-maker. 

The mistake which lies at the bottom of all this confusion 
has been the supposition, that there is no absolute standard 
of excellence to which a book may be referred. It has 
been taken for granted, that the critic, as well as the poet, 
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is born. And, indeed, though man is said to be the onl 
animal which comes into the world entirely helpless, it would 
seem that an exception might be made in favor of the critic. 
He is often fully as competent to his task on the day of his 
birth, as at any other period during his life ; we might even 
say fitter. For, let him but make any dithyrambic pen- 
scratches upon a piece of paper, and the Society of Northern 
Antiquaries would discover therein a copy of some Runic 
inscription ; whereas even that enthusiastic body of scholars 
might fail to detect any latent meaning in the seemingly 
clearer productions of his maturer years. If the writing of 
books belong to one sphere of art, the writing of reviews 
belongs to another and more ingenious one. The two accom- 
plishments make a happy antithesis. If the author endeavour 
to show how much he knows, the critic, on the contrary, 
seems striving to prove how much he can be ignorant of. 
The comprehension of our own ignorance is the latest and 
most difficult acquisition of experience. Is the critic to be 
blamed, that he starts in life without it? ‘There are some 
things which he understands, and some which he does not. 
The defect of his mind is, that he cannot distinguish with 
enough precision between these two classes of ideas. 

We wish it to be distinctly understood, that we are speak- 
ing of criticism upon works of art alone. With mere rhym- 
ers the critic ought to have nothing todo. ‘Time will satirize 
and silence them effectually enough. For it is only in regard 
to judgment upon works of art that inspiration is conceded to 
the critic. For this only, no natural aptness, no previous 
study, is deemed necessary. Here reigns an unmixed de- 
mocracy. One man’s want of taste is just as good as an- 
other’s, and it is the inalienable birthright of both. To pass 
sentence on a President’s Message, or a Secretary’s Report, 
one needs to be up with the front of the time in his statistics 
and his political history. A half-hour’s reading in Johnson’s 
Lives of the Poets will furnish him with phrases enough to 
lay Wordsworth on the shelf for ever. 

We have not alluded yet to the greatest stumbling-block in 
the way of the critic. His position is not so much that of a 
teacher as of a representative. He is not expected to in- 
struct, but rather to reflect, his constituency. He may be 
prejudiced or ignorant himself, as it happens, but he must be 
the exponent of their united ignorance and prejudice. What 
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they expect to be furnished with is their own opinion, not his. 
For, in a matter of esthetics, it is pretty generally conceded, 
that instinct is a greater matter than any amount off cultivation. 
Then, too, the larger proportion of the critic’s constituents 
are a mob who consider their education as completed, and 
there is no ignorance so impenetrable or so dangerous as a 
half-learning satisfied with itself. For education, as we com- 
monly practise it, amounts simply to the rooting out of God’s 
predilections and the planting of our own in their stead. Eve 
indigenous germ is carefully weeded away, and the soil ex- 
hausted in producing a scanty alien crop. ‘The safe instincts 
of nature are displaced by conventional sciolisms. 

Accordingly, whenever Phcebus summons a new ministry, 
the critic finds himself necessarily in opposition. The only 
intrinsic evidence which any thing can bring with it, that it is 
fresh from the great creative heart of nature, is its entire 
newness. Nature never made any thing old. Yet are 
wrinkles the only stamp of genuineness which the critic feels 
safe in depending upon. He is delighted if he find something 
like Pope or Goldsmith, and triumphantly takes to task the 
unfortunate poet who is unclassical enough to be simply like 
himself. Original minds are never wedge-shaped. ‘They 
thrust themselves with a crushing bluntness against the preju- 
dices of a dogmatic public. Only the humorist can steal a 
march upon the world. His weapon has the edge of Mimer’s 
sword, and many an ancient fallacy finds the head loose upon 
its shoulders in attempting to shake a smiling denial of the 
decollation. 

It has been a fortunate circumstance for German literature, 
that those who first gave a tone to the criticism of poetry 
were themselves poets. ‘They best could interpret the laws 
of art who were themselves concerned in the making of them. 
In England, on the other hand, those who should have been 
simple codifiers usurped a legislative function, and poetry has 
hardly yet recovered from the injury done it by such men as 
Gifford and Jeffrey. Poetry was measured by a conven- 
tional, not an absolute, standard, — the ocean sounded with a 
ten-foot pole! Uniformity supplanted unity, polish was al- 
lowed to pass muster for strength, and smoothness was an 
adequate substitute for depth. Nothing was esteemed very 
good, save what was a repetition of something originally not 
the best. ‘The one drop of original meaning must go through 
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endless homeopathic dilutions. That only was poetry which 
the critics could have written themselves. A genius was one 
whose habits shocked the prejudices of his less gifted fellow- 
citizens, and whose writings never did, — who was unlike every 
body else in his life, and exactly like every body else in his 
works. ‘The annotation of some incautious commentator has 
dethroned the soul of Sir John Cheke from its mysterious 
excarnation in Milton’s sonnet. But there is a sound in the 
name suggestive of such gentlest commonplace, that we can 
almost fancy its office to have been to transmigrate through 
many generations of these geniuses. We even think we could 
point out the exact locality of its present dwelling-place. 

The system which erected ordinary minds into the judges 
and arbiters of extraordinary ones is quite too flattering to be 
easily overthrown. The deduction of a set of rules, and 
those founded wholly in externals, from the writings of the 
poets of any particular age, for the government of all their 
successors, was a scheme worthy of Chinese exactitude in 
sameness. Unfortunately, too, the rules, such as they are, 
were made up from very narrow and limited originals. A 
smooth fidelity to the artificial, and not truth to nature, was 
established as the test of true poetry. So strict was the 
application, that even Doctor Darwin, who, but for this, 
might have been as great a poet as Hayley, was found guilty 
of an occasional extravagance. ‘That the criticisms on po- 
etry which were written in the English tongue thirty or forty 
years ago were serious would seem incredible, could we not 
confute our doubts by reference to living specimens.  Criti- 
cism is no more in earnest now than then. One phase of 
half-learning has only taken the place of another. It still 
busies itself about words and phrases, syllables, feet, and ac- 
cents, still forgets that it is the soul only which is and keeps 
alive. Now, though we have been compelled to enlarge the 
circle of our poetical sympathies, whether we would or not, 
and to admit as even great poets writers who were originally 
received with a universal hoot of critical derision, the same 
narrow principle governs us still. We continue to condemn 
one poet by the merits of another, instead of commending 
him for his own, and, after vainly resisting the claims of 
Wordsworth and Coleridge, we endeavour to quash all new 
ones by a comparison with them. Al] that we would suggest 
to our brother critics is, that they should be willing to be 
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delighted, and that they should get rid of the idea that it is a 
weakness to be pleased. Let us consider if we have not 
esteemed it necessary to impress upon the poets a certain 
superiority of nature, lest they might combine to dethrone us. 
' Have we not put ourselves somewhat in the condition of -that 
Spanish commander who, having assured the savages that he 
was a child of the sun, was thenceforward constrained to ex- 
press a contempt for whatever gold he saw, though that was 
the very thing he had come in search of ? 

In the matter of versification, we have been especially in- 
cautious. Here, at least, was a purely mechanical process, 
where the ground was firm beneath our feet. Hath not a 
critic ears ? Hath he not fingers on which he can number as 
high as ten, recounting the two thumbs for an Alexandrine ? 
Do we not see in this a complete natural outfit, demanding 
only the coexistence of a mathematical proficiency to the ex- 
tent we have hinted? ‘There are critics yet living — we 
shudder to say it, but remember that Mormonism were in- 
credible, had we not ourselves seen it — who sincerely be- 
lieve that poets construct their verses by such digital enume- 
ration. We might account on this principle (since it would 
be absurd to suppose them intentional) for the occasional 
roughnesses in Shakspeare. Perhaps he lost a finger in one of 
those poaching expeditions of his, and the bitterness with 
which he must have felt his loss, after he had taken up his 
final profession, will furnish the commentators with additional 
proof that all his stupid justices were intended as gibes at 
Sir Thomas Lucy. At the same time, the bountiful fore- 
sight of Providence in regard to our own ears might lead us 
to suspect the presence of such useful ornaments in the poet 
also. 

If Sir Thomas Browne had suggested remorse for having 
attempted to define the limits of poetry as a reason for Aris- 
totle’s drowning himself in the Euripus, there had been at 
least some smack of poetical justice in the suicide. There 
never has been a great work of art, which did not in some par- 
ticular transcend old rules and establish new ones of its own. 
Newness, boldness, self-sustained strength, these are the char- 
acteristics of such works as the world will sooner or later take 
to its heart. Yet have we critics deemed it possible to 
establish a formula, by which, given pen, ink, paper, and sub- 
ject, a wholly unknown quantity (and quality) of immortality 
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might be obtained. We would confine genius to what we 
can understand of the processes by which some other and per- 
haps inferior mind produced its results. We would, in fact, 
establish the measure of our own intellects as the measure of 
truth and beauty. For the law of elective affinities governs in 
the region of soul as well as in chemistry, and we absorb 
and assimilate just so much of an author as we are naturally 
capable of, and no effort will enable us to take up a particle 
more. ‘The rest of him does not exist for us, and yet may 
have a very definite existence notwithstanding. ‘The critic, 
who tries every thing by his own peculiar idiosyncrasy, looks 
for and finds nothing but himself in the author he reviews ; and 
the consequence is, that what he considers criticisms are 
nothing more than unconscious confessions of his own mental 
deficiencies. Instead of exchanging gifts with the poet, he 
finds himself in a state of war with him, and so, shutting up 
his mind like the temple of Janus, cuts off from the god with- 
in his view before and after, and limits him to such contem- 
plation of his own walls as the darkness will allow. 

We have been speaking of criticisms upon what truly de- 
serve the name of works of art, and we consider art not as 
a quality innate in the soul of genius, but as a law transcend- 
ing and governing that. It is in the faculty of obedience that 
genius is superior. Study and effort produce the adroit arti- 
ficer, not the artist. ‘Talent is capable of perceiving particu- 
Jar applications of this law, but it is only genius which can 
comprehend it as a harmonious whole. We do not mean to 
say that successful artifice does not give pleasure to the mind ; 
but it is pleasure of an inferior kind, whose root analysis 
would discover no deeper than in the emotion of surprise. 
Construction includes the whole of talent, but is included in 
genius. It is commonly the last faculty of genius which be- 
comes conscious and active. For genius apparently becomes 
first aware of a heavenly energy and power of production, and 
is for a time satisfied with the activity of simple development. 
We are struck with this fact in the earlier poems of Shak- 
speare. We find in them only a profuse life, a robust vivaci- 
ty of all the senses and faculties, without definite direction. 
Yet very shortly afterward we hear him 


** Desiring this man’s art and that man’s scope.” 


Genius feels a necessity of production, — talent, a desire to pro- 
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duce an effect. The stimulus in the one case is from within, 
and in the other from without. 

Are we to suppose that the genius for poetry is entirely ex- 
hausted ? Or would it not rather be wiser to admit as a pos- 
sibility that the poems we are criticizing may be new and 
great, and to bestow on them a part at least of that study 
which we dare not refuse to such as have received the war- 
rant of time? The writings of those poets who are established 
beyond question as great are constantly inculcating upon us les- 
sons of humility and distrust of self. New depths and intrica- 
cies of meaning are for ever unfolding themselves. We learn 
by degrees that we had at first comprehended, as it were, only 
their astral spirit. Slowly, and, as it might seem, almost reluc- 
tantly, their more ethereal and diviner soul lets itself become visi- 
ble to us, consents to be our interpreter and companion. ‘The 
passage which one mood of our mind found dark and shadowy, 
another beholds winding as between the pillars of the Beauti- 
ful Gate. We discover beauties in exact proportion as we 
have faith that we shall. And the old poets have this advan- 
tage, that we bring to the reading of them a religious and trust- 
ful spirit. The realm of Shakspeare, peopled with royal and 
heroic shades, the sublime solitudes of Milton, bid us take the 
shoes from off our feet. Flippancy is abashed there, and 
conceit startles at the sound of its own voice ; for the making 
of true poetry is almost equally divided between the poet and 
the reader. ‘To the consideration of universally acknowledged 
masterpieces we are willing to contribute our own share, and 
to give earnest study and honest endeavour. Full of meaning 
was that ancient belief, that the spirits of wood, and water, and 
rock, and mountain would grant only an enforced communion. 
The compulsion they awaited was that of a pure mind and a 
willing spirit. 

The critic, then, should never compress the book he com- 
ments on within the impoverishing limits of a mood. He 
should endeavour rather to estimate an author by what he is 
than by what he is not. He should test the parts of a poem, 
not by his own preconceptions, but by the motive and aim of 
the whole. He should try whether, by any possibility, he can 

erceive a unity in it toward which the several parts centre. 
He should remember that very many excellent and enlightened 
men, in other respects good citizens, have esteemed poetry to 
be, not only an art, but the highest of all arts, round which the 
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rest of what we call the fine arts revolve, receiving light and 
warmth. He should consider that only they whose under- 
standings are superior to and include that of the artist can 
criticize his work by intuition. He should feel that his duty 
is to follow his author, and not to guide him. Above all, he 
should consider that the effort which the poor author has made 
to please the world was very likely not intended as a personal 
insult to be indignantly resented, but should make an attempt 
to read the book he is about to pronounce judgment upon, and 
that, too, with a civil attention. 

The difference between a true poet and a mere rhymer is 
not one of degree, but of kind. It is as great as that between 
the inventor and the mechanician. The latter can make all 
the several parts of the machine, and adapt them to each other 
with a polished nicety. ‘The idea once given, he can always 
reproduce the complete engine. ‘The product of his labor is 
the highest finish of which brass and steel are capable, but it 
remains a dead body of metal still. The inventor alone can 
furnish these strong, weariless limbs with a soul. In his cre- 
ative intellect resides the spirit of life which shall inspire this 
eartuborn ‘Titan, which shall set him at work in the forge and 
the mill, and compel him to toil side by side in friendly con- 
cert with the forces of nature. ‘There, in the dark, patiently 
delves the hundred-handed Pyrophagus, and it is this primal 
breath of the master’s spirit which for ever gives motion and 
intelligence to that iron brain and those nerves of steel. 

The first thing that we have to demand of a poet is, that his 
verses be really alive. Life we look for first, and growth as 
its necessary consequence and indicator. And it must be an 
original, not a parasitic life, —a life capable of reproduction. 
There will be barnacles which glue themselves fast to every 
intellectual movement of the world, and seem to possess in 
themselves that power of motion which they truly diminish in 
that which sustains them and bears them along. But there 
are also unseen winds which fill the sails, and stars by which 
the courses are set. ‘The oak, which lies in the good ship’s 
side an inert mass, still lives in the green progeny of its 
chance-dropped acorns. The same gale which bends the 
creaking mast of pine sings through the tossing hair of its 
thousand sons in the far inland. ‘The tree of the mechanic 
bears only wooden acorns. | 

Is Robert Browning, then, a poet? Our knowledge of 
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him can date back seven years, and an immortality which has 
withstood the manifold changes of so long a period can be, 
as immortalities go, no mushroom. How many wooden gods 
have we seen during that period transformed into chopping- 
blocks, or kindled into unwilling and sputtering sacrificial fires 
upon the altars of other deities as ligneous as themselves! We 
got our first knowledge of him from two verses of his which we 
saw quoted in a newspaper, and from that moment took him 
for granted as a new poet. Since then we have watched him 
with a constantly deepening interest. Much that seemed ob- 
scure and -formless in his earlier productions has been inter- 
preted by his later ones. Taken by itself, it might remain 
obscure and formless still, but it becomes clear and assumes 
definite shape when considered as only a part of a yet un- 
finished whole. We perceive running through and knitting 
together all his poems the homogeneous spirit, gradually be- 
coming assured of itself, of an original mind. We know not 
what higher praise to bestow on him than to say that his latest 
poems are his best. 

His earlier poems we shall rather choose to consider as 
parts and illustrations of his poetic life than as poems. We 
find here the consciousness of wings, the heaven grasped and 
measured by the aspiring eye, but no sustained flight as yet. 
These are the poet’s justifications of himself to hiniself, while 
he was brooding ever greater designs. ‘They are the rounds 
of the ladder by which he has climbed, and more interesting 
for the direction they indicate than from any intrinsic worth. 
We would not be considered as undervaluing them. Had he 
written nothing else, we should allow them as heights attained, 
and not as mere indications of upward progress. We shall 
hope presently to show by some extracts, that they are not 
simply limbs, but are endowed with a genuine and vigorous 
individual life. But Mr. Browning can afford to do without 
them. And if he has not yet fully expressed himself, if we 
can as yet see only the lower half of the statue, we can in 
some measure foretell the whole. We can partly judge 
whether there is likely to be in it the simplicity and compre- 
hensiveness, the poise, which indicates the true artist. At 
least, we will not judge it by its base, however the sculptor’s 
fancy may have wreathed it with graceful or grotesque ara- 
besques, to render it the worthy footstool of his crowning work. 
Above all, let us divest ourselves of the petty influences of 
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contemporaneousness, and look at it as if it were just unburied 
from the embalming lava of Pompeii. Is the eye of the 
critic so constituted, that it can see only when turned back- 
ward ? 

Mr. Browning’s first published poem was Paracelsus. 
This was followed by Strafford, a Tragedy, of which we 
know only that it was ‘‘ acted at the Theatre Royal, Covent 
Garden.”’ We do not need it in order to get a distinct view 
of his steady poetical growth. Next comes Sordello, a 
Poem ; and the list is completed by Bells and Pomegranates, 
a series of lyrical and dramatic poems published at intervals 
during the last six years. Were we to estimate Paracelsus 
and Sordello separately and externally as individual poems, 
without taking into consideration their antecedent or conse- 
quent internal relations, we should hardly do justice to the 
author. Viewed by itself, Sordello would incline us to think 
that Mr. Browning had lost in simplicity, clearness, and di- 
rectness of aim, in compactness and decision of form, and 
in unity of effect. We may as well say bluntly, that it is 
totally incomprehensible as a connected whole. It reminds 
one of Coleridge’s epigram on his own Ancient Mariner : — 


* Your poem must eternal be, 
Dear Sir, it cannot fail ; 
For *t is incomprehensible, 
And without head or tail.” 


It presents itself to us, at first view, as a mere nebulosity, 
triumphantly defying the eye to concentrate itself on any one 
point. But if we consider it intently, as possibly having 
some definite relation to the author’s poetic life, we begin to 
perceive a luminous heart in the midst of the misty whirl, 
and, indeed, as a natural consequence of it. By dint of 
patient watchfulness through such telescope as we possess, 
we have even thought that it might not be wholly incapable 
of resolution as a system by itself. It is crowded full of 
images, many of them truly grand. Here and there it opens 
cloudily, and reveals glimpses of profound thought and con- 
ception of character. ‘The sketch of Taurello, the Italian 
captain of the Middle Ages, drawn rapidly, as with a bit of 
charcoal on a rough wall, is masterly. Perhaps we should 
define what is in itself indefinable as well as may be, if we 
say that we find in Sordello the materials of a drama, pro- 
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fuse, but as yet in formless solution, not crystallized firmly 
round the thread of any precise plot, but capable of it. We 
will say that it was a fine poem before the author wrote it. 
In reading it, we have seemed to ourselves to be rambling 
along some wooded ridge in the tropics. Here gigantic 
vines clamber at random, hanging strange trees with clusters 
that seem dipped in and dripping with the sluggish sunshine. 
Here we break our way through a matted jungle, where, 
nevertheless, we stumble over giant cactuses in bloom, lolling 
delighted in the sultry air. Now and then a gap gives us a 
glimpse of some ravishing distance, with a purple mountain- 
peak or two, and all the while clouds float over our heads, 
gorgeous and lurid, which we may consider as whales or 
camels, just as our Polonian fancy chooses. 

A book is often termed obscure and unintelligible by a 
kind of mental hypallage, which exchanges the cases of the 
critic and the thing criticized. But we honestly believe that 
Sordello is enveloped in mists, of whose begetting we are quite 
guiltless. It may have a meaning, but, as the logicians say, 
a posse ad esse non valet argumentum. Or the meaning may 
be in the same category with those flitting islands of the 
Canary group, which vanished as soon as seen, and of which 
stout Sir John Hawkins says mournfully, that ‘‘ it should 
seem he was not yet born to whom God hath appointed the 
finding of them.”? Obscurity is a luxury in which no young 
author has a right to indulge himself. We allow writers of 
established reputations to tax our brains to a limited extent, 
because we expect to find something, and feel a little natural 
delicacy about confessing that we come back from the search 
without a mare’s egg or so, at the very least. Then, too, 
there are some writers whose obscurity seems to be their 
chief merit. Of these, some of the Persian religious poets, 
and, above all, the ‘‘ later Platonists,”” may serve as ex- 
amples. These have a title by prescription to every imagi- 
nable form of obfuscation. When we hear that any one has 
retired into obscurity, we can fancy him plunging into the 
speculations of these useful men. Before we had seen the 
Epistole Obscurorum Virorum, we took it for granted as a 
collection of their correspondence, though we found it hard 
to conceive of any contemporary class of persons who corre- 
sponded with them in the smallest particular. — 

We do not by any means join in the vulgar demand, that 
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authors should write down to the average understanding ; be- 
cause we have faith that this understanding is becoming equal 
to higher and higher tasks from year to year. Nor should 
we be thankful for that simplicity which many inculcate, and 
by which they mean that an author should be as artificial and 
as flat as he can. ‘The simplicity of one age can never be 
that of the next. That which was natural to Homer would 
be a mechanical contrivance now. Our age is eminently 
introspective. It is continually asking itself (with no very 
satisfactory result), Whence ? and Whither ? and though seven 
cities quarrelled over one limb of this problem after Homer’s 
death, it is hardly probable that he ever asked himself the 
question, whence he came, or whither he was going, in the 
whole course of his life. Our poets do not sing to an audi- 
ence who can neither read nor write. ‘The persons who pay 
for their verses are not a half-dozen of petty kings, who 
would not (as the boys say) know B from a bull’s foot, and 
the polish of whose courts would be pretty well paralleled in 
that of his present Gracious Majesty of Ashantee. The law 
of demand and supply rules everywhere, and we doubt not 
that Apollo composed bucolics in words of one syllable 
for the edification of his serene dunceship Admetus. His 
sheep (a less critical audience) may have heard grander 
music, of which Orpheus perhaps caught echoes among 
the hills. We cannot have back the simplicity of the 
song without the simplicity of the age to which it was ad- 
dressed. Our friend Jinks, who is so clamorous for it, must 
wear raw bull’s-hide, or that still less expensive undress of 
Sir Richard Blackmore’s Pict. ‘The reading public cannot 
have its cake and eat it too, still less can it have the cake 
which it ate two thousand years ago. Moreover, we are not 
Greeks, but Goths ; and the original blood is still so vivacious 
in our veins, that our rustic architects, though admitting, as a 
matter of pure esthetics, that all modern meeting-houses 
should be exact Grecian temples or tombs (steeple and all), 
will yet contrive to smuggle a pointed window somewhere 
into the back of the building, or the belfry. 

Having glanced confusedly at Sordello, as far as it con- 
cerns ourselves, let us try if we can discover that it has any 
more distinct relation to the author. And here we ought 
naturally to take it in connection with Paracelsus. From this 
point of view, a natural perspective seems to arrange itself, 
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and a harmony is established between the two otherwise dis- 
cordant poems. fParacelsus, then, appears to us to repre- 
sent, and to be the outlet of, that early life of the poet which 
is satisfied with aspiration simply ; Sordello, that immediately 
succeeding period when power has become conscious, but 
exerts itself for the mere pleasure it feels in the free play of 
its muscles, without any settled purpose. Presently we shall 
see that it has defined and concentrated itself, and set about 
the production of solid results. There is not less power ; 
it is only deeper, and does not dissipate itself over so large a 
surface. ‘The range is not narrower, but choicer. 

There are many fine passages in Paracelsus which we 
would fain copy here, many obiter dicta which we turn from 
reluctantly ; but as we think the author will be seen most 
fairly in his Bells and Pomegranates, we shall select our ex- 
tracts chiefly from them. We copy the following passage 
from Paracelsus, not as being the best, but because it is en- 
tire in itself. 


‘** Over the sea our galleys went, 
Cleaving prows in order brave, 
With speeding wind and a bounding wave, — 

A gallant armament : 

-Each bark built out of a forest-tree, 

Left leafy and rough as first it grew, 
And nailed all over the gaping sides, 
Within and without, with black-bull hides, 
Seethed in fat and suppled in flame ; 

So each good ship was rude to see, 
Rude and bare to outward view, 

But each upbore a stately tent : 
Cedar pales in scented row 
Kept out the flakes of dancing brine : 
An awning drooped the mast below, 
That neither noontide nor starshine, 
Nor moonlight cold which maketh mad, 

Might pierce the regal tenement. 
When the sun dawned, gay and glad 
We set the sail and plied the oar ; 

But when the night-wind blew like breath, 
For joy of one day’s voyage more, 

We sang together on the wide sea, 

Like men at peace on a peaceful shore ; 
Each sail was loosed to the wind so free, 
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Each helm made sure by the twilight star, 
And in a sleep as calm as death, 
We, the voyagers from afar, 
Lay stretched, — each weary crew 
In a circle round its wondrous tent, 
Whence gleamed soft light and curled rich scent, 
And with light and perfume, music too : 
At morn we started beside the mast, 
And still each ship was sailing fast ! 
Now one morn land appeared !— a speck 
Dim trembling betwixt sea and sky — 
Not so the isles our voyage must find 
Should meet our longing eye ; 
But the heaving sea was black behind 
Many a night and many a day, 
And land, though but a rock, was nigh ; 
So we broke the cedar pales away, 
And let the purple flap in the wind: 
And a statue bright was on every deck ! 
We shouted, every man of us, 
And steered right into the harbour thus, 
With pomp and pean glorious. 


‘** An hundred shapes of lucid stone ! 

All day we built its shrine for each — 
A shrine of rock for every one — 

Nor paused till in the westering sun 

We sat together on the beach 
To sing, because our task was done ; - 
When lo! what shouts and merry songs ! 
What laughter all the distance stirs ! 

A loaded raft, and happy throngs 
Of gentle islanders ! 
‘ Our isles are just at hand,’ they cried ; 

‘ Like cloudlets faint in even sleeping, 
Our temple-gates are opened wide, 

Our olive-groves thick shade are keeping 
For these majestic forms,’ they cried. 
Then we awoke with sudden start 
From our deep dream, and knew, too late, 
How bare the rock, how desolate, 

Which had received our precious freight : 

Yet we called out, — ‘ Depart ! 

Our gifts, once given, must here abide: 

Our work is done ; we have no heart 
To mar our work,’ we cried.” — pp. 144-147. 
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This beautiful lyric is sung by Paracelsus, who calls it 


‘¢ The sad rhyme of the men who proudly clung 
To their first fault, and withered in their pride.” 


Let us now turn to the Bells and Pomegranates. And 
here we are met on the very threshold by the difficulty of 
selection. Not only are the lyrics singularly various in tone 
and character, but, in the dramas, that interdependence of 
the parts, which is one of their most striking and singular 
merits, makes any passage taken by itself do great injustice 
to the author. ‘These dramas are not made up of a number 
of beauties, distinct and isolate as pearls, threaded upon the 
string of the plot. Each has a permeating life and spirit of 
its own. When we would break off any fragment, we can- 
not find one which would by itself approach completeness. 
It is like tearing away a limb from a living body. For these 
are works of art in the truest sense. ‘They are not aggre- 
gations of dissonant beauties, like some modern sculptures, 
against which the Apollo might bring an action of trover for 
an arm, and the Antinoiis for a leg, but pure statues, in which 
every thing superfluous has been sternly chiselled away, and 
whose wonderful balance might seem tameness to the ordi- 
nary observer, who demands strain as an evidence of strength. 
They are not arguments on either side of any of the great 
questions which divide the world. ‘The characters in them 
are not bundles of different characteristics, but their gradual 
development runs through the whole drama and makes the 
life of it. We do not learn what they are by what they say 
of themselves, or by what is said of them, so much as by 
what they do or leave undone. Nor does any drama seem 
to be written for the display of some one character which the 
author has conceived and makes a favorite of. No undue 
emphasis is laid upon any. Each fills his part, and each, in 
his higher or lower grade, his greater or less prominence, is 
equally necessary to the rest. Above all, his personages are 
not mere mouthpieces for the author’s idiosyncrasies. We 
take leave of Mr. Browning at the end of Sordello, and, 
except in some shorter lyrics, see no more of him. His 
men and women are men and women, and not Mr. Brownin 
masquerading in different-colored dominos. We implied as 
much when we said that he was an artist. For the artist- 
period begins precisely at the point where the pleasure of 
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expressing self ends, and the poet becomes sensible that his 
highest duty is to give voice to the myriad forms of nature, 
which, wanting him, were dumb. ‘The term art includes 
many lower faculties of the poet ; but this appears to us its 
highest and most comprehensive definition. Hence Shak- 
speare, the truest of artists, is also nothing more than a voice. 
We seek in vain in his plays for any traces of his personal 
character or history. A man may be even a great poet with- 
out being an artist. Byron was, through all whose works we 
find no individual, self-subsistent characters. His heroes are 
always himself in so many different stage-costumes, and his 
Don Juan is his best poem, and approaches more nearly a 
work of art, by just so much as he has in that expressed 
himself most truly and untheatrically. 

Regarding Mr. Browning’s dramas in this light, and es- 
teeming them as so excellent and peculiar, we. shall not do 
him the injustice of picking out detached beauties, and hold- 
ing them up as fair specimens of his power. For his whole- 
ness is one great proof of this power. He may be surpassed 
by one contemporary in finish, by another in melody ; but 
we shall not try him by comparison. We are thankful to 
him for being what he is, for contriving to be himself and to 
keep so. Why, in ordinary society, is it not sometimes the 
solitary merit of Smith, and all that makes him endurable, 
that he is not exactly Brown? We are quite willing to be 
grateful for whatever gifts it has pleased God to bestow on 
any musically-endowed spirit. ‘The scale is composed of 
various notes, and cannot afford to do without any of them, 
or to have one substituted for another. 

It is not so much for his expression of isolated thoughts as 
for his power of thinking, that we value Browning. Most 
readers prefer those authors in whom they find the faculty of 
observation, to those in whom power of thought is predomi- 
nant, for the simple reason, that sensation is easier than re- 
flection. By observation we mean that quality of mind which 
discriminates and sets forth particular ideas by and for them- 
selves alone. ‘Thought goes deeper, and employs itself in 
detecting and exemplifying the unity which embraces and 
underlies all ideas. A writer of the first class reaches the 
mass of readers because they can verify what he says by 
their own experience, and we cannot help thinking tolerably 
well of those who put us in mind of our own penetration. 
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He requires them only to feel. A writer of the other kind 
taxes the understanding, and demands in turn an exercise of 
thought on the part of his readers. Both of these faculties 
may, of course, differ in degree, may be more or less exter- 
nal, more or less profound, as it may happen. They co- 
exist in the same mind, overlapping one the other by a wider 
or more limited extent. ‘The predominance of one or the 
other determines the tendency of the mind. Those are ex- 
ceptional natures in which they balance each other as in 
Shakspeare. We may instance Browne and Montaigne as 
examples in one kind, Bacon as an illustration of the other. 

It is because we find in Browning eminent qualities .as 
a dramatist, that we assign him his place as a thinker. This 
dramatic faculty is a far rarer one than we are apt to imagine. 
It does not consist in a familiarity with stage effect, in the 
capacity for inventing and developing a harmonious and _intri- 
cate plot, nor in an appreciation of passion as it reveals it- 
self in outward word or action. It lies not ina knowledge 
of character, so much as in an imaginative conception of the 
springs of it. Neither each of these singly, nor all of them 
together, without that unitary faculty which fuses the whole 
and subjects them all to the motion of a single will, consti- 
tute a dramatist. Among the crowd of play-writers contem- 
porary with Shakspeare, we can find poets enough, but can 
we name three who were dramatists in any other than a tech- 
nical sense ? In endeavouring to eliminate the pure dramatic 
faculty, by precipitating and removing ong by one the grosser 
materials which it holds in solution, we have left the Greek 
drama entirely out of the question. The motive of the an- 
cient tragedy differs from that of the modern in kind. Nor do 
we speak of this faculty as a higher or lower oue, but simply 
as being distinct and rare. 

If we cannot satisfy ourselves, then, by giving a variety of 
extracts from Mr. evenings different dramas, since any 
fragment which we could pick out of the mosaic, so perfect 
and graceful as a whole, might be after all but a shapeless 
bit of colored pebble with the rough cement clinging all 
round its edge, let us endeavour to give our readers as com- 
plete a view of a single play as our limits will allow. And 
for this purpose we shall select Luria, the last published of 
his tragedies, and which, if not the best, is certainly one of 
the most striking in the clearness of its purpose, the energetic 
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rapidity of its movement, the harmony of its details, the 
natural attraction with which they all tend toward, and at last 
blend in, the consummation, and in the simplicity and concen- 
tration of its tragic element. 

The plot is noble in its plainness. War exists between 
Florence and Pisa. Luria, a Moor, has superseded Puccio 
in the command of the Florentine forces. Gifted in the 
highest degree with the rapid intellect and fiery, explosive 
force of his race, and loving the turmoil of battle because it 
taxes these qualities of his nature to the utmost, he has 
brought the war to a point where one decisive blow, and that 
clearly within his own power to strike, will close it trium- 
phantly for Florence. ‘That republic, meanwhile, which is 
represented as making it a principle to use every great cap- 
tain as a sword, to be broken as soon as her purpose should 
be attained, lest it be turned against herself, has her spies in 
the camp, who report from time to time every circumstance 
which may be twisted into a charge against Luria. His trial 
is, in fact, going on in Florence, and the sentence is ready to 
fall at the moment when, Pisa being subdued, he ceases to 
be useful, and may become dangerous. Braccio, who is 
placed in the camp as a spy upon Luria, is a man of pure 
intellect, with a compact, sinewy, perfectly trained mind, 
which he uses, as it were something apart from himself, for 
the delight which he feels in his own skill, and in making it 
act upon remote results. He cannot comprehend Luria, 
with whose intellect that element of mysticism, so common 
in the East, is interfused, and gives him a tendency to brood 
over and analyze his own sensations and enjoy ideal triumphs 
even more keenly than those which await mere external suc- 
cess. Artificial himself, and constantly on his guard against 
artifice in others, Braccio can still less appreciate that fierce, 
uncultivated nature in which sense and spirit seem molten to- 
gether, in which intuition has not been stinted into calcula- 
tion, and which enjoys its own suppleness and swift strength 
for themselves alone, and not as means. His own faculties 
he uses as chessmen with which the game of life is to be 
played. Domizia, a noble Florentine lady, whose father 
and two brothers have been punished by the cautious repub- 
lic for the successes they had achieved, has come to the camp 
foreseeing the fate in store for Luria, intending to warn him 
of it, and to bring about her own revenge against Florence 
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by means of his indignation at the discovered treachery. 
The other characters of the drama are Tiburzio, the Pisan 
general, Jacopo Lapo, secretary to Braccio, and Husain, 
a Moor, the friend of Luria. 

We quote first a passage from the first scene, between 
Braccio and his secretary. Lapo is unable to believe that 
any danger is to be dreaded from Luria. It is he who is 
speaking. 


‘“‘ If they pronounce this sentence as you bid, 
Declare the treason, claim its penalty, — 

And sudden out of all the blaze of life, 

On the best minute of his brightest day, 

From that adoring army at his back, 

Thro’ Florence’ joyous crowds before his face, 
Into the dark you beckon Luria... 

“ Brac. Then — 
Why, Lapo, when the fighting-people vaunt, 
We of the other craft and mystery, 

May we not smile demure, the danger past ? 

** Sec. Sir, no, no, no, — the danger, and your spirit 
At watch and ward? Where’s danger on your part 
With that thin flitting instantaneous steel 
’Gainst the blind bull-front of a brute-force world ? 
If Luria, that’s to perish sure as fate, 

Should have been really guiltless after all ? 

** Brac. Ah, you have thought that ? 

“Bee. Here I sit, your scribe, 
And in and out goes Luria, days and nights ; 

This Puccio comes; the Moor his other friend, 
Husain ; they talk — all that’s feigned easily ; 

He speaks (I would not listen, if I could) 

Reads, orders, counsels ; — but he rests sometimes, — 
I see him stand and eat, sleep stretched an hour 

On the lynx-skins, yonder; hold his bared black arms 
Into the sun from the tent-opening ; laugh 

When his horse drops the forage from his teeth 

And neighs to hear him hum his Moorish songs : 
That man believes in Florence as the Saint 

Tied to the whee! believes in God! 


“* Brac. How strange — 
You too have thought that! 
** Sec. Do but you think too, 


And all is saved! I only have to write, 
The man seemed false awhile, proves true at last ; 
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Bury it...so I write to the Signory ... 

Bury this Trial in your breasts for ever, 

Blot it from things or done or dreamed about, 
So Luria shall receive his meed to-day 

With no suspicion what reverse was near, — 
As if no meteoric finger hushed 

The doom-word just on the destroyer’s lip, 
Motioned him off, and let life’s sun fall straight. 

“* Brac. (Looks to the wall of the tent.) Did he draw that ? 

“ Sec. With charcoal, when the watch 
Made the report at midnight ; Lady Domizia 
Spoke of the unfinished Duomo, you remember ; 
That is his fancy how a Moorish front : 
Might join to, and complete, the body, — a sketch, — 
And again where the cloak hangs, yonder in the shadow. 

‘** Brac. He loves that woman. 

** Sec. : She is sent the spy 
Of Florence, — spies on you as you on him: 
Florence, if only for Domizia’s sake, 

Were surely safe. What shall I write ? 
“* Brac. I see — 
A Moorish front, nor of such ill design ! 
Lapo, there ’s one thing plain and positive ; 
Man seeks his own good at the whole world’s cost. 
What? If to lead our troops, stand forth our chief, 
And hold our fate, and see us at their beck, 
Yet render up the charge when peace returned, 
Have ever proved too much for Florentines, 
Even for the best and bravest of ourselves — 
If in the struggle when the soldier’s sword 
Before the statist’s pen should sink its point, 
And to the calm head yield the violent hand, 
Virtue on virtue still have fallen away 
Before ambition with unvarying fortune, 
Till Florence’ self at last in bitterness 
Be forced to own defeat the natural end, 
And, sparing further to expose her sons 
To a vain strife and profitless disgrace, 
Have said, ‘ The Foreigner, no child of mine, 
Shall henceforth lead my troops, reach height by height 
The glory, then descend into the shame ; 
So shall rebellion be less guilt in him, 
And punishment the easier task for me’ 
—If on the best of us this brand she sets, 
Can I suppose an utter alien here, 
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This Luria, our inevitable foe, 

Confessed a mercenary and a Moor, 

Born free from any ties that bind the rest | 
Of common faith in Heaven or hope on Earth, 

No Past with us, no Future, — such a Spirit 

Shall hold the path from which our stanchest broke, 
Stand firm where every famed precursor fell ? 


Upon that broad Man’s heart of his, I go! 

On what | know must be, yet while I live 

Will never be, because I live and know! 
Brute-force shall not rule Florence! Intellect 
May rule her, bad or good as chance supplies, — 
But Intellect it shall be, pure if bad, 

And Intellect’s tradition so kept up 

Till the good comes — ’t was Intellect that ruled, 
Not Brute-force bringing from the battle-field 

The attributes of wisdom, foresight’s graces 

We lent it there to lure its grossness on ; 

All which it took for earnest and kept safe 

To show against us in our market-place, 

Just as the plumes and tags and swordsman’s-gear 
(Fetched from the camp where at their foolish best 
When all was done they frightened nobody) 

Perk in our faces in the street, forsooth, 

With our own warrant and allowance. No! 

The whole procedure ’s overcharged, — its end 

In too strict keeping with the bad first step. 

To conquer Pisa was sheer inspiration ! 

Well then, to perish for a single fault, 

Let that be simple justice! — There, my Lapo! 
The Moorish front ill suits our Duomo’s body — 
Blot it out — and bid Luria’s sentence come ! ” — pp. 6, 7. 


We must next give a glimpse of the character of Luria 
himself. 


‘“* Zur. I wonder, do you guess why I delay 
Involuntarily the final blow 
As long as possible? Peace follows it! 
Florence at peace, and the calm studious heads 
Come out again, the penetrating eyes ; 
As if a spell broke, all ’s resumed, each art 
You boast, more vivid that it slept awhile ! 
’Gainst the glad heaven, o’er the white palace-front 
The interrupted scaffold climbs anew ; 
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The walls are peopled by the Painter’s brush ; 
The Statue to its niche ascends to dwell ; 
The Present’s noise and trouble have retired 
And left the eternal Past to rule once more. — 
You speak its speech and read its records plain, 
Greece lives with you, each Roman breathes your friend, 
— But Luria, — where will then be Luria’s place ? 
‘** Dom. Highest in honor, for that Past’s own sake, 
Of which his actions, sealing up the sum 
By saving all that went before from wreck, 
Will range as part, with which be worshipped too. 
** Lur. Then I may walk and watch you in your streets 
Leading the life my rough life helps no more, 
So different, so new, so beautiful — 
Nor fear that you will tire to see parade 
The club that slew the lion, now that crooks 
And shepherd-pipes come into use again ? 
For very lone and silent seems my East 
In its drear vastness — still it spreads, and still 
No Braccios, no Domizias anywhere — 


Not ever more ! — Well, well, to-day is ours! 
‘** Dom. (to Brac.) Should he not have been one of us? 
Tur. Oh, no! 


Not one of you, and so escape the thrill 

Of coming into you, and changing thus, — 

Feeling a soul grow on me that restricts 

The boundless unrest of the savage heart ! 

The sea heaves up, hangs loaded o’er the land, 

Breaks there and buries its tumultuous strength ; 

Horror, and silence, and a pause awhile ; 

Lo, inland glides the gulf-stream, miles away, 

In rapture of assent, subdued and still, 

Neath those strange banks, those unimagined skies!” — pp. 7, 8. 


Tiburzio intercepts one of Braccio’s letters to the Council 
at Florence, and guessing its contents from those of others 
which fell into his hands in the same way, brings it, with the 
seal unbroken, to Luria, in the hope of saving Pisa by de- 
taching him from the cause of Florence. 


** Tur. 'Tiburzio, you that fight for Pisa now 
As I for Florence . . say my chance were yours! 
You read this letter, and you find . . no, no! 
Too mad! 
“* Tib. I read the letter, find they purpose, 
When I have crushed their foe, to crush me: well ? 
VOL. LXVI. -- NO. 139. 33 
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** Tur. And you their captain, what is it you do? 
“ Tib. Why as it is, all cities are alike — 
I shall be as belied, whate’er the event, 


- As you, or more: my weak head, they will say, 


Prompted this last expedient, my faint heart 
Entailed on them indelible disgrace, 
Both which defects ask proper punishment. 
Another tenure of obedience, mine ! 
You are no son of Pisa’s: break and read! 
‘** Lur. And act on what I read ? what act were fit ? 
If the firm-fixed foundation of my faith 
In Florence, who to me stands for Mankind, 
— If that breaks up, and disemprisoning 
From the abyss . . . Ah, friend, it cannot be! 
You may be very sage, yet . . all the world 
Having to fail, or your sagacity, 
You do not wish to find yourself alone ! 
What would the world be worth? Whose love be sure ? 
The world remains — you are deceived ! 
Tid. Your hand! 
I lead the vanguard. — If you fall, beside, 
The better — I am left to speak! For me, 
This was my duty, nor would I rejoice 
If I could help, it misses its effect : 
And after all, you will look gallantly 
Found dead here with that letter in your breast! 
** Lur. Tiburzio — I would see these people once 
And test them ere I answer finally ! 
At your arrival let the trumpet sound : 
If mine returns not then the wonted cry, 
It means that I believe — am Pisa’s ! 
“ Tib. Well! 


‘* Tur. My heart will have it he speaks true! My blood 


Beats close to this Tiburzio as a friend ; 

If he had stept into my watch-tent, night 

And the wide desert full of foes around, 

I should have broke the bread and given the salt 
Secure, and when my hour of watch was done 
Taken my turn to sleep between his knees 

Safe in the unclouded brow and honest cheek. 

Oh, world where all things pass and naught abides, 
Oh, life the long mutation — is it so? 

Is it with life as with the body’s change ? 

— Where, e’en tho’ better follow, good must pass, 
Nor manhood’s strength can mate with boyhood’s grace, 
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Nor age’s wisdom in its turn find strength, 

But silently the first gift dies away, 

And tho’ the new stays — never both at once! 
Life’s time of savage instinct ’s o’er with me, 

It fades and dies away, past trusting more, 

As if to punish the ingratitude 

With which I turned to grow in these new lights 
And learned to look with European eyes. 

Yet it is better, this cold certain way, 

Where Braccio’s brow tells nothing, — Puccio’s mouth, 
Domizia’s eyes reject the searcher. . yes. . 

For on their calm sagacity I lean, 

Their sense of right, deliberate choice of good, 
That as they know my deeds they deal with me. 
Yes, that is better . . that is best of all! 

Such faith stays when the wild belief would go! 
Yes — when the desert creature’s heart, at fault 
Amid the scattering tempest and its sands, 

Betrays its steps into the pathless drift — 

The calm instructed eye of man holds fast 

By the sole bearing of the visible star, 

Sure that when slow the whirling wreck subsides, 
The boundaries, lost now, shall be found again, — 
The palm-trees and the pyramid over all! 

Yes: I trust Florence — Pisa is deceived.” — pp. 10, 11. 


Luria puts the letter in his bosom, and keeps it unopened. 
He, however, demands an explanation of Braccio, who thinks 
a bold confession the best move to make. Domizia, who 
is present, imagines her end secure. We copy a part of 
this scene. Braccio speaks. 


‘** But Florence is no simple John or James 

To have his toy, his fancy, his conceit, 

That he’s the one excepted man by fate, 

And, when fate shows him he’s mistaken there, 
Die with all good men’s praise, and yield his place 
To Paul and George intent to try their chance : 
Florence exists because these pass away ; 

She ’s a « -ontrivance to supply a type 

Of Man which men’s deficiencies refuse ; 

She binds so many, she grows out of them — 
Stands steady o’er their numbers, tho’ they change 
And pass away . . there’s always what upholds, 
Always enough to fashion the great show! 

As, see, yon hanging city in the sun 
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Of shapely cloud substantially the same ! 

A thousand vapors rise and sink again, 

Are interfused, and live their life and die, — 
Yet ever hangs the steady show i’ the air 
Under the sun’s straight influence: that is well! 
That is worth Heaven to hold, and God to bless! 
And so is Florence, — the unseen sun above, 
That draws and holds suspended all of us — 
Binds transient mists and vapors into one 
Differing from each and better than they all. 
And shall she dare to stake this permanence 

On any one man’s faith? Man’s heart is weak, 
And its temptations many: let her prove 

Each servant to the very uttermost 

Before she grant him her reward, I say! 

** Dom. And as for hearts she chances to mistake, 
That are not destined to receive reward, 

What should she do for these ? 

“ Brac. What does she not ? 
Say that she gives them but herself to serve! 
Here ’s Luria — what had profited his strength, 
When half an hour of sober fancying 
Had shown him step by step the uselessness 
Of strength exerted for its proper sake ? 

But the truth is she did create that strength, 
Drew to the end the corresponding means. 
The world is wide . . are we the only men ? 
Oh, for the time, the social purpose’ sake, 


‘Use words agreed on, bandy epithets, 


Call any man, sole Great and Wise and Good ! 
But shall we, therefore, standing by ourselves, 
Insult our souls and God with the same speech ? 
There swarm the ignoble thousands under Him — 
What marks us from the hundreds and the tens ? 
Florence took up, turned all one way the soul 

Of Luria with its fires, and here he stands! 

She takes me out of all the world as him, 

Fixing my coldness till like ice it stays 

The fire ! So Braccio, Luria, which is best ? 


“ Tur. Ah, brave me? And is this indeed the way 


To gain your good word and sincere esteem ? 
Am I the baited tiger that must turn 

And fight his baiters to deserve their praise ? 
Obedience has no fruit then ? — Be it so! 

Do you indeed remember I stand here 
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The Captain of the conquering army, — mine — 
With all your tokens, praise and promise, ready 
To show for what their names were when you gave, 
Not what you style them now you take away ? 

If I call in my troops to arbitrate, 

And in their first enthusiastic thrill 

Of victory, tell them how you menace me — 
Commending to their plain instinctive sense, 

My story first, your comment afterward, — 

Will they take, think you, part with you or me ? 
When I say simply, I, the man they know, 
Ending my work, ask payment and find Florence 
Has all this while provided silently 

Against the day of pay and proving words, 

By what you call my sentence that’s to come — 
Will they sit waiting it complacently ? 

When I resist that sentence at their head, 

What will you do, my mild antagonist ? 

“* Brac. Then I will rise like fire, proud and triumphant 
That Florence knew you thoroughly and by me, 
And so was saved: ‘See, Italy,’ I'll say, 

‘The need of our precautions — here ’s a man 
Was far advanced, just touched on the reward 
Less subtle cities had accorded him — 

But we were wiser ; at the end comes this!” 

And from that minute all your strength will go — 
The very stones of Florence cry against 

The all-exacting, unenduring Luria, 

Resenting her first slight probation thus 

As if he only shone and cast no shade, 

He only walked the earth with privilege 

Against suspicion, free from causing fear — 

So, for the first inquisitive mother’s word, 
Turned round and stood on his defence, forsooth ! 
And you will sink into the savage back. 

Reward? you will not be worth punishment! 

‘¢ Zur. And Florence knew me thus! Thus I have lived, — 
And thus you, with the clear fine intellect, 
Braccio, the cold acute instructed mind 
Out of the stir, so calm and unconfused, 
Reported me — how could you otherwise ! 

Ay ? —and what dropped from you, just now, moreover? 
Your information, Puccio ? — Did your skill 
And understanding sympathy approve 
Such a report of me? Was this the end ? 
33 * 
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Or is this the end even? Can I stop? 
You, Lady, with the woman’s stand apart, 
The heart to see with, not those learned eyes, 
. . | cannot fathom why you would destroy me, — 
It is but natural, therefore, I should ask 
Had you a further end in all you spoke, 
All I remember now for the first time ? 

** Domiz. | am a daughter of the Traversari, 
Sister of Porzio and of Berto both. 
[ have foreseen all that has come to pass : 
I knew the Florence that could doubt their faith 
Must needs mistrust a stranger’s — holding back 
Reward from them, must hold back his reward. 
And I believed, that shame they bore and died, 
He would not bear, but live and fight against — 
Seeing he was of other stuff than they.” — p. 13. 


Luria banishes Braccio from the camp. The missive 
from the Seigniory at Florence, calling Luria home to take 
his trial, is expected, but has not yet come. Braccio con- 
fers upon Puccio the command to be left vacant by the re- 
call of Luria. Puccio, a kind of Bernal Diaz, who *has been 
unable to refrain from criticizing the generalship of Luria all 
along, and whose criticisms have been made, without his 
knowledge, the groundwork of the charges against his com- 
mander, accepts the office at first from the mere habit of 
obedience natural to him as a soldier. 


** Puc. What Luria will do? Ah, ’tis yours, fair Sir, 
Your and your subtle-witted master’s part 
To tell me that ; I tell you what he can. 
*“« Jac. Friend, you mistake my station! I observe 
The game, watch how my betters play, no more. 
‘* Puc. But mankind are not pieces . . there’s your fault ! 
You cannot push them, and, the first move made, 
Lean back to study what the next should be, 
In confidence that when ’t is fixed at length, 
You ’Il find just where you left them, blacks and whites: 
Men go on moving when your hand ’s away. 
You build, I notice, firm on Luria’s faith 
This whole time, — firmlier than I choose to build, 
Who never doubted it — of old, that is — 
With Luria in his ordinary mind : 
But now, oppression makes the wise man mad — 
How do I know he will not turn and stand 
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And hold his own against you, as he may ? 
But say that he withdraws to Pisa — well, — 
Then, even if all happens to your wish, 
Which is a chance... 

“ Jac. _ Nay —’t was an oversight 
Not waiting till the proper warrant came : 

You could not take what was not ours to give. 
But when at night the sentence really comes, 
And Florence authorizes past dispute 

Luria’s removal and your own advance, 

You will perceive your duty and accept ? 

** Puc. Accept what? muster-rolls of soldiers’ names ? 
An army upon paper ? —I want men, 

Their hearts as well as hands — and where’s a heart 
That’s not with Luria in the multitude 

I come from walking thro’ by Luria’s side ? 

You gave him to them, set him on to grow 

A head upon their trunk, one blood feeds both, 
They feel him there and live and well know why 
— For they do know, if you are ignorant, 

Who kept his own place and kept theirs alike, — 
Managed their ease, yet never spared his own: 
All was your deed: another might have served — 
There ’s peradventure no such dearth of men — 
But you chose Luria — so they grew to him: 
And now, for nothing they can understand, 

Luria ’s removed, off is to roll the head — 

The body ’s mine — much I shall do with it! 

** Jac. That’s at the worst! 

* Puc. No — at the best it 1s! 
Best, do you hear ? I saw them by his side : 
Only we two with Luria in the camp 
Are left that know the secret? ‘That you think ? 
Hear what I saw: from rear to van no heart 
But felt the quiet patient hero there 


Was wronged, nor in the moveless ranks an eye 


But glancing told its fellow the whole story 
Of that convicted silent knot of spies 
Who passed thro’ them to Florence — they might pass — 
No breast but gladlier beat when free of them ! 
Our troops will catch up Luria, close him round, 
Lead him to Florence as their natural lord, 
Partake his fortunes, live or die with him ! 
** Jac. And by mistake catch up along with him 
Puccio, no doubt, compelled in self-despite 
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To still continue Second in Command ! 

* Puc. No, Sir, no second nor so fortunate ! 
Your tricks succeed with me too well for that ! 
I am as you have made me, and shall die 
A mere trained fighting hack to serve your end ; 
With words, you laugh at while they leave your mouth, 
For my life’s rules and ordinance of God ! 
Duty have I to do, and faith to keep, 
And praise to earn, and blame to guard against, 
As I was trained. I shall accept your charge, 
And fight against one better than myself, 
And my own heart’s conviction of his wrongs — 
That you may count on ! — just as hitherto 
Have I gone on, persuaded I was slighted, 
Degraded, all the terms we learn by rote, — 
Because the better nature, fresh-inspired, 
Mounted above me to its proper place : 
‘What mattered all the kindly graciousness 
And cordial brother’s bearing ? This was clear — 
I was once captain, am subaltern now, 
And so must keep complaining like a fool ! 
So take the curse of a lost man, I say! 
You neither play your puppets to the end, 
Nor treat the real man, — for his realness’ sake 
Thrust rudely in their place, — with such regard 
As might console them for their altered rank. 
Me, the mere steady soldier, you depose 
For Luria, and here’s all that he deserves ! 
Of what account, then, are my services ? 
One word for all: whatever Luria does, 
— If backed by his indignant troops he turns 
In self-defence and Florence goes to ground, — 
Or for a signal, everlasting shame 
He pardons you, and simply seeks his friends 
And heads the Pisan and the Lucchese troops 
— And if I, for you ingrates past belief, 
Resolve to fight against one false to us, 
Who, inasmuch as he is true, fights there — 
Whichever way he wins, he wins for me, 
For every soldier, for the common good ! 
Sir, chronicling the rest, omit not this !”” — pp. 14, 15. 


Husain and Domizia both urge Luria to revenge his wrongs, 
but from different motives. 


‘** Hus. Both armies against Florence! Take revenge ! 
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Wide, deep — to live upon, in feeling now, — 
And after, in remembrance, year by year — 
And, in the dear conviction, die at last ! 
She lies now at thy pleasure — pleasure have ! 
Their vaunted intellect that gilds our sense, 
They blend with life to show it better by, 
— How think’st thou ? —I have turned that light on them ! 
They called our thirst of war a transient thing ; 
The battle element must pass away 
From life, they said, and leave a tranquil world: 
— Master, I took their light and turned it full 
On that dull turgid vein they said would burst 
And pass away; and as I looked on Life, 
Still everywhere I tracked this, though it hid 
And shifted, lay so silent as it thought, 
Changed oft the hue yet ever was the same: 
Why ’t was all fighting, all their nobler life ! 
All work was fighting, every harm — defeat, 
And every joy obtained — a victory ! 
Be not their dupe ! 
— Their dupe ? That hour is past! 
Here stand’st thou in the glory and the calm ! 
All is determined! Silence for me now ! [Exit Husain. 
“* Lur. Have I heard all ? 


* Domizia (advancing from the background.) 
No, Luria, I am here. 
Not from the motives these have urged on thee, 
Ignoble, insufficient, incomplete, 
And pregnant each with sure seeds of decay 
As failing of sustainment from thyself, 
— Neither from low revenge, nor selfishness, 
Nor savage lust of power, nor one, nor all, 
Shalt thou abolish Florence! I proclaim 
The angel in thee and reject the spirits 
Which ineffectual crowd about his strength 
And mingle with his work and claim a share ! 
— Inconsciously to the augustest end 
Thou hast arisen: second not to him 
In rank so much as time, who first ordained 
The Florence thou art to destroy, should be — 
Yet him a star, too, guided, who broke first 
The pride of lonely power, the life apart, 
And made the eminences, each to each, 
Lean o’er the level world and let it lie 
Safe from the thunder henceforth ’neath their arms — 
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So the few famous men of old combined 

And let the multitude rise underneath 

And reach them and unite — so Florence grew: 
Braccio speaks well, it was well worth the price. 
But when the sheltered Many grew in pride 

And grudged their station to the glorious ones, 
Who, greater than their kind, are truly great 

Only in voluntary servitude — 

Which they who, being less, would fain be more, 
And so accept not, then are least of all — 

Time was for thee to rise, and thou art here. 

Such plague possessed this Florence — who can tell 
The mighty girth and greatness at the heart 

Of those so noble pillars of the grove 

She pulled down in her envy? Whoas I 

The light weak parasite born but to twine 

Round each of them, and, measuring them, so live ? 
My light love keeps the matchless circle safe, 

My slender life proves what has passed away ! 

I lived when they departed ; lived to cling 

To thee, the mighty stranger; thou would’st rise 
And burst the thraldom, and avenge, I knew. 

I have done nothing — all was thy strong heart — 
But as a bird’s weight breaks the infant tree 

Which after holds an aery in its arms, 

So did I care that naught should warp thy spire 
From rising to the height; the roof is reached — : 
Break through and there is all the sky above ! 

Go on to Florence, Luria! ’°T is man’s cause ! 
But fail thou, and thy fall is least to dread ! 

Thou keepest Florence in her evil way, 
Encouragest her sin so much the more — 

And while the bloody past is justified, 

The murder of those gone before approved, 

Thou all the surelier dost work against 

The men to come, the Lurias yet unborn, 

That, greater than thyself, are reached o’er thee 
Who giv’st the vantage-ground their foes require, 
As o’er my prostrate House thyself wast reached ! 
Man calls thee — God shall judge thee : all is said ! 
The mission of my House fulfilled at last! 

And the mere woman, speaking for herself, 
Reserves speech ; it is now no woman’s time.” — p. 16. 


But in Luria, now that the last victory is gained for Flor- 
ence, and there is no more demand made upon the executive 
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faculties of his mind, the reflective and ideal qualities of 
character begin in turn to predominate. His revenge must 
not be of a physical and animal type. It will be based more 
on impulse than reason, but it must be intellectual and heroic. 
He accordingly takes poison, and dies just as Braccio re- 
turns from Florence, whither Tiburzio has gone with a gen- 
erous rival’s admiration of his magnanimity to testify in his 
favor, with the news of his acquittal. Up to the fifth act, 
the characters have been kept entirely distinct, each within 
his own limited personality, and absorbed in his own aims. 
But now every thing centres toward Luria. His unselfish 
grandeur magnetizes all the rest. ‘The true human soul in 
each breaks through its artificial barriers, reaching towards 
and doing fealty to the enthusiasm of the greater spirit which 
attracts and absorbs their own. ‘There is something in this 
not only natural, but nobly so. We see in it an appreciation 
of the true elements of tragedy, not dependent on any over- 
throw of outward fortune, but on the simple, broad humanit 
common to us all. We must gratify ourselves by giving the 
conclusion almost entire. 


Tur. My own East ! 
How nearer God we are! He glows above 
With scarce an intervention, presses close 
And palpitatingly, His soul o’er ours! 
We feel Him, nor by painful reason know ! 
The everlasting minute of creation 
Is felt there ; JVow it is, as it was Then ; 
All changes at His instantaneous will, 
Not by the operation of a law 
Whose maker is elsewhere at other work ! 
His soul is still engaged upon his world — 
Man’s praise can forward it, Man’s prayer suspend, 
For is not God all-mighty ? — To recast 
The world, erase old things and make them new, 
What costs it Him? So man breathes nobly there ! 
And inasmuch as Feeling, the East’s gift, 
Is quick and transient — comes, and lo, is gone — 
While Northern Thought is slow and durable, 
Oh, what a mission was reserved for me, 
Who, born with a perception of the power 
And use of the North’s thought for us of the East, 
Should have stayed there and turned it to account, 
Giving Thought’s character and permanence 
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To the too-transitory Feelings there — 
Writing God’s messages in mortal words ! 
Instead of which, I leave my fated field 

For this where such a task is needed least, 
Where all are born consummate in the art 

I just perceive a chance of making mine, — 
And then, deserting thus my early post, 

I wonder that the men I come among 

Mistake me! There, how all had understood, 
Still brought fresh stutf for me to stamp and keep, 
Fresh instinct to translate them into law ! 

Me who... 

** Dom. Who here the greater task achieve, 
More needful even: who have brought fresh stuff 
For us to mould, interpret, and prove right, — 
New feeling fresh from God, which, could we know 
O’ the instant, where had been our need of it ? 

— Whose life re-teaches us what life should be, 
What faith is, loyalty, and simpleness, 

All their revealment, taught us so long since 
That, having mere tradition of the fact, 

Truth copied falteringly from copies faint, 

The early traits all dropped away, — we said 

On sight of faith of yours, so looks not faith 

We understand, described and taught before. 

But still the truth was shown ; and though at first 
It suffer from our haste, yet trace by trace 

Old memories reappear, the likeness grows, 

Our slow Thought does its work, and all is known. 
Oh, noble Luria! what you have decreed 

I see not, but no animal revenge,... 

It cannot be the gross and vulgar way 

Traced for me by convention and mistake 

Has gained that calm approving eye and brow. 
Spare Florence after all! Let Luria trust 

To his own soul, and I will trust to him! 

In time! 

Dom. How, Luria ? 

“ Lur. It is midnight now — 
And they arrive from Florence with my fate. 

Dom. hear no step. . 

“ Lur. I feel it, as you say. 

Enter Husain. 


‘© Hus. The man returned from Florence ! 
“ Dur. As I knew. 
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‘“¢ Hus. He seeks thee. 


“ Dur. And I only wait for him. 
Aught else ? 

“* Hus. A movement of the Lucchese troops 
Southward — 


* Lur. ... Toward Florence? Have out instantly 
Ah, old use clings! Puccio must care henceforth ! 
In — quick —’t is nearly midnight! Bid him come ! 


Enter Tisurzio, Braccio, and Puccio. 


“ Tur. Tiburzio, — not at Pisa ? 

Tid. return 
From Florence : I serve Pisa, and must think 
By such procedure I have served her best. 

A people is but the attempt of many 

To rise to the completer life of one — 

And those who live as models for the mass 
Are singly of more value than they all. 

Such man are you, and such a time is this 
That your sole fate concerns a nation more 
Than its immediate welfare ; and to prove 
Your rectitude, and duly crown the same, 

Of consequence beyond the day’s event. 
Keep but the model safe, new men will rise 
To study it, and many another day. 

I might go try my fortune as you bade, 

And joining Lucca, helped by your disgrace, 
Repair our harm — so were to-day’s work done : 
But I look farther. I have testified 
(Declaring my submission to your arms) 
Your full success to Florence, making clear 
Your probity as none else could: I spoke — 
And it shone clearly ! 

“ Tur. Ah — till Braccio spoke! 

“‘ Brac. Till Braccio told in just a word the whole — 
His old great error and return to knowledge — 
Which told . . Nay, Luria, J should droop the head 
Whom all shame rests with, yet I dare look up, 
Sure of your pardon now I sue for it, 

Knowing you wholly — so let midnight end ! 
Sunrise will come next! Still you answer not ? 
The shadow of the night is past away : 

The circling faces here ’mid which it rose 

Are all that felt it, — they close round you now 
To witness its completest vanishing. 
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Speak, Luria! Here begins your true career — 
Look up to it !— All now is possible — 
The glory and the grandeur of each dream — 
And every prophecy shall be fulfilled 
Save one .. (nay, now your word must come at last) 
— That you would punish Florence! | 
‘** Husain (pointing to Luria’s dead body). That is done!” 
—pp. 19, 20. 


We cannot leave Mr. Browning without giving one ex- 
tract of another kind. His humor is as genuine as that of 
Carlyle, and if his laugh have not the ‘‘ earthquake ”’ char- 
acter with which Emerson has so happily labelled the shaggy 
merriment of that Jean Paul Burns, yet it is always sincere 
and hearty, and there is a tone of meaning in it which always 
sets us thinking. Had we room, we should be glad to give 
our readers a full analysis of his Soul’s Tragedy, which 
abounds in the truest humor, flitting from point to point with 
all the electric sparkle and condensed energy of wit. Wit 
employs itself about externals and conventionalities. Its 
merit lies quite as much in nicety of expression as in the 
idea expressed, or even more. For it is something which 
may be composed, and is therefore necessarily choice of 
form. Humor goes deeper, bases itself upon the eternal, and 
not the ephemeral, relations of things, and is something inter- 
fused through the whole nature of the man, and which, fore- 
ing him to feel keenly what is hollow in the outward forms of 
society, often makes him careless of all form. In literature, 
therefore, we see it overleaping or breaking down all barriers. 
Wit makes other men laugh, and that only once. It may be 
repeated indefinitely to new audiences, and produce the same 
result. Humor makes the humorist himself laugh. He is a 
part of his humor, and it can never be repeated without loss. 
If we take the common metaphor, that humor is broader than 
wit, we shall express well enough its greater carelessness of 
form and precise limit. It especially behooves a poet, then, 
to be on his guard against the impulses of his humor. Poetry 
and humor are subject to different laws of art, and it is dan- 
gerous to let one encroach upon the province of the other. 
{t may be questioned, whether verse, which is by nature sub- 
ject to strict Jaw, be the proper vehicle for humor at all. 
‘The contrast, to be sure, between the preciseness of the 
metrical rule and the frolicscme license of the thought, has 
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something humorous in itself. The greater swing which is 
allowed to the humorous poet in rhythm and rhyme, as well 
as in thought, may be of service to him, and save him from 
formality in his serious verses. Undoubtedly the success of 
Hood’s Bridge of Sighs was due in some degree to the 
quaintness and point of the measure and the rhyme, the 
secret of which he had learned in his practice as a humorous 
versifier. But there is danger that the poet, in allowing full 
scope to this erratic part of his nature, may be brought in 
time to value form generally at less than its true worth as an 
element of art. We have sometimes felt a jar in reading 
Mr. Browning’s lyrical poems, when, just as he has filled us 
full of quiet delight by some touch of pathos or marble gleam 
of classical beauty, this exuberant geniality suggests some 
cognate image of the ludicrous, and turns round to laugh in 
our faces. ‘This necessity of deferring to form in some 
shape or other is a natural, and not an ingrafted, quality of 
human nature. It often, laughably enough, leads men, who 
have been totally regardless of all higher laws, to cling most 
pertinaciously and conscientiously to certain purely ceremo- 
nial observances. If the English courts should ever dispense 
with so much of their dignity and decorum as consists in 
horsehair, we have no doubt that the first rogue who shall be 
sentenced by a wigless judge will be obstinately convinced 
of a certain unconstitutionality in the proceeding, and feel 
himself an injured man, defrauded of the full dignity of the 
justice enjoyed by his ancestors. 
e copy one specimen of Mr. Browning’s more formal 
and, so to speak, scholastic humor. 


** SIBRANDUS SCHAFNABURGENSIS. 


‘‘ Plague take all pedants, say |! 
He who wrote what I hold in my hand 
Centuries back was so good as to die, 
Leaving this rubbish to bother the land ; 
This, that was a book in its time, 
Printed on paper and bound in leather, 
Last month in the white of a matin-prime 
Just when the birds sang all together, 


‘Into the garden I brought it to read ; 
And under the arbute and laurustine 
Read it, so help me grace in my need, 
From title-page to closing line. 
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Chapter on chapter did I count, 

As a curious traveller counts Stonehenge ; 
Added up the mortal amount ; 

And then proceeded to my revenge. 


‘“¢ Yonder ’s a plum-tree, with a crevice 

An owl would build in, were he but sage ; 
For a lap of moss, like a fine pont-levis 

In a castle of the middle age, 
Joins to a lip of gum, pure amber ; 

When he ’d be private, there might he spend 
Hours alone in his lady’s chamber : 

Into this crevice I dropped our friend. 


** Splash, went he, as under he ducked, 

—I knew at the bottom rain-drippings stagnate ; 
Next a handful of blossoms I plucked 

To bury him with, my bookshelf’s magnate ; 
Then I went in-doors, brought out a loaf, 

Half a cheese, and a bottle of Chablis ; 
Lay on the grass and forgot the oaf 

Over a jolly chapter of Rabelais. 


** Now, this morning, betwixt the moss 

And gum that locked our friend in limbo, 
A spider had spun his web across, 

And sat in the midst with arms akimbo ; 
So I took pity, for learning’s sake, 

And, de profundis, accentibus letis, 
Cantate, quoth I, as I got a rake, 

And up I fished his delectable treatise. 


‘* Here you have it, dry in the sun, 
With all the binding all of a blister, 
And great blue spots where the ink has run, 
And reddish streaks that wink and glister 
O’er the page so beautifully yellow — 
Oh, well have the droppings played their tricks ! 
Did he guess how toadstools grow, this fellow ? 
Here ’s one stuck in his chapter six ! 


‘¢ How did he like it when the live creatures 
Tickled and toused and browsed him all over, 
And worm, slug, eft, with serious features, 
Came in, each one, for his right of trover ; 
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When the water-beetle with great blind deaf face 
Made of her eggs the stately deposit, 

And the newt borrowed so much of the preface 
As tiled in the top of his black wife’s closet. 


‘¢ All that life, and fun, and romping, 

All that frisking, and twisting, and coupling, 
While slowly our poor friend’s leaves were swamping, 

And clasps were cracking, and covers suppling ! 
As if you had carried sour John Knox 

To the play-house at Paris, Vienna, or Munich, 
Fastened him into a front-row box, 

And danced off the Ballet with trousers and tunic. 


‘* Come, old martyr! What, torment enough is it ? 
Back to my room shall you take your sweet self! 
Good bye, mother-beetle ; husband-eft, sufficit !/ 
See the snug niche I have made on my shelf : 
A’s book shall prop you up, B’s shall cover you, 
Here ’s C to be grave with, or D to be gay, 
And with E on each side, and F right over you, 
Dry-rot at ease till the Judgment-day ! ” 
— Bells and Pomegranates, No. vu. pp. 10, 11. 


We are confident that our readers will sympathize with us 
in the joy we feel, that one, at least, of those old bores in 
quarto, whose oppressions we have all suffered in our several 
degrees, has met with an adequate retribution. 

We shall present one more specimen of our author’s man- 
ner, because the old legend on which the poem is founded is 
so beautiful in itself, and because the poet has drawn from it 
so simple and exquisite a moral. 


‘STHE BOY AND THE ANGEL. 


** Morning, evening, noon, and night, 
‘Praise God,’ sang ‘Theocrite. 
Then to his poor trade he turned 
By which the daily meal was earned. 
Hard he labored, long and well ; 
O’er the work his boy’s curls fell ; 
But ever, at each period, 
He stopped and sang, ‘ Praise God,’ 
Then back again his curls he threw, 
And cheerful turned to work anew. 
Said Blaise, the listening monk, ‘ Well done ; 
I doubt not thou art heard, my son: © 
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As well as if thy voice to-day 

Were praising God the Pope’s great way. 
This Easter Day, the Pope at Rome 
Praises God from Peter’s dome.’ 

Said Theocrite, ‘ Would God that I 
Might praise Him, that great way, and die !’ 
Night passed, day shone, 

And Theocrite was gone. 

With God a day endures alway, 

A thousand years are but a day. 

God said in Heaven, ‘ Nor day nor night 
Now brings the voice of my delight.’ 
Then Gabriel, like a rainbow’s birth, 
Spread his wings and sank to earth ; 
Entered in flesh the empty cell, 

Lived there, and played the craftsman well : 
And morning, evening, noon, and night, 
Praised God in place of Theocrite. 

And from a boy, to youth he grew : 

The Man put off the Stripling’s hue : 
The man matured and fell away 

Into the season of decay : 

And ever o’er the trade he bent 

And ever lived on earth content. 

God said, ‘ A praise is in mine ear ; 
There is no doubt in it, no fear: 

So sing old worlds, and so 

New worlds that from my footstool go. 
Clearer loves sound other ways: 

I miss my little human praise.’ 

Then forth sprang Gabriel’s wings, off fell 
The flesh disguise, remained the cell. 

*T was Easter Day: he flew to Rome, 
And paused above Saint Peter’s dome. 
In the tiring-room close by 

The great outer gallery, 

With his holy vestments dight, 

Stood the new Pope, Theocrite : 

And all his past career 

Came back upon him clear. 

Since when, a boy, he plied his trade 
Till on his life the sickness weighed : 
And in his cell when death drew near 
An angel in a dream brought cheer : 
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And rising from the sickness drear 
He grew a priest, and now stood here. 
To the East with praise he turned 
And on his sight the angel burned. 
‘I bore thee from thy craftsman’s cell, 
And set thee here ; I. did not well. 
Vainly I left my angel’s sphere, 
Vain was thy dream of many a year. 
Thy voice’s praise seemed weak ; it dropped — 
Creation’s chorus stopped ! 
Go back and praise again 
The early way — while I remain. 
With that weak voice of our disdain, 
Take up Creation’s pausing strain. 
Back to the cell and poor employ : 
Become the craftsman and the boy !’ 
Theocrite grew old at home ; 
A new Pope dwelt in Peter’s Dome. 
One vanished as the other died : 
They sought God side by side.” 

— Bells and Pomegranates, No. vu. pp. 19, 20. 


There are two faults of which we are chiefly conscious in 
these lyrics. ‘The first is a tendency to parenthesize one 
thought or metaphor within another, and seems to arise from 
fertility of mind and exuberance of illustration, united with 
the power of too facile execution. ‘The other is involved in 
that humorous element of his character which we have no- 
ticed, and which gives him so keen an enjoyment of his own 
thoughts as disqualifies him for distinguishing those of them 
which will strike all other minds with equal distinctness and 
force, and those which will be appreciated only by persons 
constituted like himself. From both these defects his dramas 
are almost wholly free. 

And now, if we could be sure that our readers would read 
Mr. Browning’s poems with the respect, and attentive study 
they deserve, what should hinder us from saying that we think 
him a great poet ?- However, as the world feels uncomfortably 
somewhere, it can hardly tell how or why, at hearing people 
called great, before it can claim a share in their greatness by 
erecting to them a monument with a monk-Latin inscription 
on it which nine tenths of their countrymen cannot construe, 
and as Mr. Browning must be as yet comparatively a young 
man, we will content ourselves with saying that he has in him 
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the elements of greatness. To us he appears to have a 
wider range and greater freedom of movement than any other 
of the younger English poets. In his dramas we find always 
a leading design and a conscientious subordination of all the 
parts to it. In each one of them also, below the more ap- 
parent and exterior sources of interest, we find an illustration 
of some general idea which bears only a philosophical rela- 
tion to the particular characters, thoughts, and incidents, and 
without which the drama is still complete in itself, but which 
yet binds together and sustains the whole, and conduces to 
that unity for which we esteem these works so highly. In 
another respect Mr. Browning’s dramatic power is rare. 
The characters of his women are finely discriminated. No 
two are alike, and yet the characteristic features of each are 
touched with the most delicate precision. By far the greater 
number of authors who have attempted female characters 
have given us mere automata. They think it enough, if they 
make them subordinate to a generalized idea of human na- 
ture. Mr. Browning never forgets that women are women, 
and not simply human beings, for there they occupy common 
ground with men. 

Many English dramas have been written within a few 
years, the authors of which have established their claim to the 
title of poet. We cannot but allow that we find in them fine 
thoughts finely expressed, passages of dignified and sustained 
eloquence, and as adequate a conception of character as the 
reading of history and the study of models will furnish. But 
it is only in Mr. Browning that we find enough of freshness, 
vigor, grasp, and of that clear insight and conception which 
enable the artist to construct characters from within, and so 
to make them real things, and not images, as to warrant our 
granting the honor due to the Dramatist. 
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Arr. VII. —1. Gallus: or Roman Scenes of the Time of 
Augustus ; with Notes and Excursus illustrative of the 
Manners and Customs of the Romans. ‘Translated from 
the German of Professor Becker, by FREDERICK 
Mertcatre, B. A., Late Scholar of St. John’s Col- 
lege, Cambridge. London: John W. Parker. 1844. 
Post 8vo. pp. 421. 

2. Charicles : or Illustrations of the Private Life of the 
Ancient Greeks ; with Notes and Excursus.  'lranslated 
from the German of Professor Becker, by the Rev. 
Freperick Mercatre, M. A., Fellow of Lincoln 
College, Oxford. London: John W. Parker. 1845. 
Post 8vo. pp. 371. 


ANcIENT history is in general hard to write, and hard to 
read. In some portions of it perfectly authentic facts are 
like Virgil’s **rart nantes in gurgite vasto” ; and the specu- 
lation and hypothesis needed to give it continuity become a 
burden and a weariness to flesh and spirit. And even in the 
eras best known to us, we are possessed of few of those 
minor traits and secondary incidents, which, fitly blended 
with the more solid materials, impart a dramatic’ character 
and interest to modern history. The distinguished Greeks 
and Romans with whom we are the most intimately conver- 
sant are rather strongly marked types of whole classes of 
men, than individuals with idiosyncrasies that can never be 
repeated or matched. We see the epic march of great 
events towards a decisive issue, but not the by-play of sub- 
sidiary personages, that now accelerates, now checks, now 
deranges it. ‘The sharp angular forms of social and do- 
mestic life are impressed on all existing monuments of an- 
tiquity, and reproduce themselves in every page of history ; 
but the equally characteristic minutie of manners, customs, 
and habits have left traces of themselves only in cursory 
allusions of comedians, epigrammatists, and satirists, which in 
the process of collation and interpretation acquire a stiff, 
scholastic air. ‘Thus it happens, that ancient history, when 
best written by modern authors, may be compared to a col- 
lection of diagrams, rather than to a series of pictures, or, at 
best, to monochromatic engravings, rather than to form and 
color in their lifelike union. ‘There is wanting an element, 
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which the historian cannot supply from his own proper ma- 
terials, but without which ancient history cannot vie with 
modern in vividness of representation, and in the distinctness 
with which it adapts for current use the lessons of embodied 
and recorded experience. 

The perception of this want has, no doubt, given birth to 
these forms of historical fiction, in which fancy permits itself 
no independent flight, but assumes the humbler office of vivi- 
fying and adorning undisputed facts. ‘This is best done by 
the introduction of some imaginary traveller or envoy, who 
shall visit the scene of the story, and report his own conver- 
sations, Journeyings, and experiences. He may be intro- 
duced into the heart of Athenian or Roman society at some 
strongly marked historical epoch, and may easily be so trans- 
ferred from group to group, and from place to place, as to 
take successive cognizance of every department of intellect- 
ual, political, and social life, and to hear the narrative of pre- 
vious events from those who participated in them, or are 
most familiar with their scenes or their memorials. One of 
the earliest and most successful works of this class is the 
*¢ Athenian Letters,’? — the imaginary correspondence of an 
agent of the king of Persia, resident at Athens during the 
whole Peloponnesian war. ‘They were written about the 
year 1740, by a society of friends, who were contempora- 
ries at the University of Cambridge. The time, the age of 
Pericles, the culminating era of the Athenian intellect and 
one of the most eventful periods in Grecian history, was 
most happily chosen; and the Persian agent and corre- 
spondents from his own country are introduced into every 
circle and community from which light can be cast upon the 
history, culture, and manners of the age, while well contrived 
episodes supply the leading facts and features of earlier 
times, and the constant comparison of Grecian with Oriental 
institutions and customs brings out into the clearest light 
many traits which mere narrative would leave in obscurity. 
The style of the work is inadequate to its merit, in point of 
ingenuity and learning. _It is frigid, jejune, and unattractive, 
betraying the exclusively classical training of the writers, 
their neglect of English models of composition, and their ig- 
norance of the more recondite resources and the more deli- 
cate amenities of their native tongue. 

Though these Letters were printed while Barthelemy was 
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a very young man, they were not published, nor did the 
come to his knowledge, till some time after the publication 
of his Travels of Anacharsis the Scythian. In acknowl- 
edging the receipt of a copy of the edition of 1781, he 
writes, with characteristic urbanity : — ‘*‘ Had I been earlier 
acquainted with this work, I either should not have com- 
menced mine, or should have attempted to approach so 
beautiful a model.’? But in the judgment, as we suppose, 
of every candid critic, he surpassed this model, and ought to 
have surpassed, in a work that cost him thirty years’ toil, the 
mere classical sport of a knot of university students. His 
Anacharsis, as a compend of Grecian history, stands in our 
opinion unrivalled, and we can point to few works in any 
language, that can bear comparison with it for uniform dig- 
nity and beauty of style, and for the attractive interest shed 
over the most abstruse speculations and the driest details. 
For the purpose of historical illustration, we regard works 
like these as far preferable to stories like those named at the 
head of this article, which emulate the artistical proportions, 
and of course must assume many of the restrictions, of the 
modern novel. ‘The Persian or the Scythian traveller can 
go everywhere, pry into every thing, and ask all sorts of ques- 
tions ; the Athenian lover or the Roman exquisite can be 
carried through the natural routine of the life of one in his 
own condition ; and the symmetry of the story is deranged, if 
the habits, haunts, and associations of his freedman or slave, 
or still more, if those of a person remotely connected with 
the hero, are described with any good degree of accuracy. 
Becker, in these books, has met this difficulty in its full 
force, and honestly succumbed to it. [Zach of his stories, in a 
large, leaded type, nominally occupies in Metcalfe’s translation 
considerably less than half of the pages in the volume, while 
nearly half even of this space is taken up by the finely print- 
ed notes ; and the remaining pages are devoted to excursus, 
in a medium type, on various subjects connected with the 
private life of the ancients. ‘The consequence is, that the 
reader not studiously inclined hurries through the tales, and 
gets from them the merest smattering of archeology, while 
the notes and excursus, bristling with references and quo- 
tations in the original languages, and incapable from their 
very nature of presenting an inviting aspect, win the regard 


of scholars only. But had Becker adopted a device like 
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Barthelemy’s, almost all the important matter in the notes and 
the excursus would have naturally found room in the text, 
and a foot-note here and there would have served for the 
minute explanations and the references, which would still 
have been desirable. 

The hero of Gallus is the Cornelius Gallus of history, the 
soldier, courtier, and poet, best known through the com- 
memoration of his unhappy loves in Virgil’s tenth eclogue. 
The plot is simple, and in most respects closely parallel with 
the concluding events of Gallus’s life. We are first intro- 
duced into his sumptuous home at midnight, on his return 
from his last supper with Augustus, at which the emperor’s 
growing dislike for him, fostered by the calumnies of his pre- 
tended friend Valerius Largus, has at length betrayed itself 
in ways which admit no double interpretation. In league 
with Largus for his ruin is another pretended friend, a ficti- 
tious one, Pomponius, a poverty-stricken sycophant, who, 
without the knowledge of Gallus, was his successful rival 
with Lycoris, during her temporary desertion of him, and 
whose present enmity is the consequence of her return to 
her old lover. This feud, smothered under the disguise of 
confidential intimacy, which furnishes motive power for the 
whole story, fills an actual lacuna in the surviving accounts 
of the life of Gallus, without violating historical probability ; 
for the hypothesis which identifies Lycoris with a well- 
known mistress of Antony has no foundation, nor is her rec- 
onciliation with her forsaken lord without frequent parallel in 
the history of illicit love, both ancient and modern. 

In following Gallus from midnight till the next noon, we 
are made acquainted with all the principal apartments and 
furniture of his house and the mysteries of his toilet, we 
range among the volumes, ‘‘ lita cedro, et levi servata cu- 
presso,”’ in his library, and look over his shoulder as he dic- 
tates the dedication of his last volume of Elegies and Epi- 
grams, just ready, not for the press, but for the numerous 
scribes of Secundus the bookseller. ‘To recover from his 
last night’s chagrin, and to evade the consequences of some 
imprudent words into which wine and anger had betrayed 
him on retiring from the banquet, he has conceived the pur- 
pose, in which he is confirmed by the treacherous advice of 
Pomponius, of retiring for a few days to his villa near Capua. 
Having sent a letter requesting Lycoris to set out forthwith 
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for Baie, that they might interchange frequent visits during 
their retirement, he commences his journey at the fifth hour. 
On the route, our author contents himself with a somewhat 
expanded paraphrase of the first part of Horace’s journey to 
Brundusium.* Then follows a minute and graphic descrip- 
tion of the grounds and villa of Gallus, and of his reception 
by the well-fed and strongly attached members of his rural 
family. 

Pomponius intercepts and suppresses the letter to Lycoris, 
and, presenting himself in disguise at her door, is introduced 
to her apartment, and attempts to excite her jealousy. But 
she has previously received through a faithful freedman a 
message of current tenor with the letter, and money for her 
journey, and, by going to Baie, leaves an opening for a de- 
tailed and vivid sketch of that most celebrated watering-place 
of antiquity. After Gallus has paid Lycoris a visit there, 
and on the day appointed for her reception at his villa, a 
courier arrives from Pomponius informing him of the continu- 
ance of Cesar’s anger, representing the severest decrees 
against him as impending, and urging his immediate presence 
in Rome that he may take measures for his own preservation. 
He finds on his arrival, that he has been forbidden to enter 
the palace of Augustus, or to reside in any of the provinces ; 
but his estate and his city residence are still untouched. 
His confidential freedman, who, as well as Lycoris, has in 
vain endeavoured to open his eyes to the true character of 
Pomponius, urges him to propitiate the tyrant by outward 
marks of submission, and by the intercession of Virgil ; but 
a visit from the false friend confirms him in the opposite 
counsel. He determines publicly to brave the emperor’s 
anger, and makes the circuit of the forum in unusually sump- 
tuous attire, and with a lofty and defiant bearing. In the 
evening, he sups by previous appointment with Lentulus, an 


* We are inclined to dissent from Becker’s criticism on viator, (Sat. I. 
5, 16), which he supposes to denote one of the passengers, and not the 
mule-driver, alleging that the boatman at once managed the boat and the 
mule, and referring to vv. 18, 19, where the nauta ties the mule to a rock 
and goes to sleep. To us the very etymology of viator seems to denote one 
who works his passage ; and that the weary driver should have first gone 
to sleep, and left his charge to be tethered by the boatman, only adds a 
new trait of grotesqueness to the incidents of the night, and reminds us of 
like interventions which have fallen under our own observation, when the 
ae, Me postr god has glided along the tow-path for miles before he could 

wooed on board the suffocating boat. 
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exquisite and epicure of the inmost initiation ; and the supper, 
of which we have a minute description, presents rather too 
complete a catalogue for probability of all the refinements of 
dietetic luxury and display named or hinted at by Horace, 
Juvenal, Martial, and Petronius. Pomponius brings to the 
banquet two unknown umbre, who contrive to draw from 
Gallus, in the excitement of deep drinking, treasonable 
speeches against Augustus, then leave the house abruptly, 
and the next morning appear in the Senate as witnesses against 
Gallus, on the charge of high treason. At the same time, 
Gallus receives a letter from Lycoris, giving him the whole 
history of her connection with Pomponius, and apprising 
him too late of the fatal errors into which he had been hur- 
ried by his misplaced confidence. News of the decree of 
banishment and confiscation reaches him through a friendly 
source ; and before the official messenger arrives at his door, 
he has written his last mandates, and fallen upon the sword 
that hung upon the wall as a memorial of the victories to 
which he owed his brief wealth and splendor. The relent- 
ing and grief of Augustus leave room for a public and hon- 
orable funeral, the ceremonies of which constitute the con- 
cluding chapter. 

The revolting catastrophe of Gallus’s suicide was not only 
demanded for the story by fidelity to fact, but claimed a 
prominent place in any faithful sketch of Roman manners in 
the Augustan age. Suicide seems then to have first become 
the reigning fashion of humbled heroism and disappointed 
ambition. It was never an indigenous custom in Greece, and 
was discountenanced alike by the principal legislators and 
philosophers of Athens ; and though frequent in Judea after 
its political connection with Rome, there are but two instances 
of it on record in all that part of Jewish history that pre- 
cedes the Christian era ; nor is there the slightest reference to 
it in the didactic portions of either the Old Testament or the 
New, which could hardly have been the case, had the crime 
often fallen under the cognizance of the sacred writers. Nor 
does there occur more than here and there a solitary in- 
stance of this crime in the early portions of Roman history, 
and then only, as in the case of Lucretia, under such a press- 
ure of outward circumstances as essentially to modify the 
moral complexion of the deed. Its frequency seems to have 
resulted from the action of Stoicism upon the previously in- 
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flexible elements of Roman character. ‘The stern, harsh 
doctrines of the Porch could only mould the fickle, pliant 
Athenian into a decent tenacity of purpose, while the most 
absolute fatalism could not quench his hope under misfortune, 
or subdue the elasticity of his spirit. But the Roman, when 
Stoicism had given the last degree of tension to the rigid 
fibres of his moral nature, could not bend, and was con- 
strained to break, under the weight of severe calamity. 
Hence suicide, which, under the sanction of Zeno’s example, 
was at first only a permitted act, became, under the emper- 
ors, an absolute duty for the desperately unfortunate, and is 
repeatedly referred to by Seneca as the climax of heroic 
virtue. 

The excursus appended to Gallus cover almost every de- 
partment of private life, the banquet and the funeral, dress 
and games, education and literature ; and as every statement 
is confirmed by the citation of original authorities or existing 
monuments, the question of their accuracy and trustworthi- 
ness ceases to be debatable. ‘The story, however, is full of 
real or probable anachronisms, which are not indicated with 
any degree of distinctness in the excursus. Gallus died forty 
years before the death of Augustus, — at an age when the 
wealth of conquered kingdoms, the contagion of foreign 
manners, and the overthrow of Roman liberty were only 
commencing their work of corruption. Luxury was far be- 
low its climax, and both the memory of early simplicity, and 
a public sentiment not yet wholly silenced or perverted, set 
bounds to the extravagance and ostentation of individuals, 
while Augustus himself, with many odious traits of character, 
was yet a very anchorite, compared with most of his succes- 
sors. Horace’s darkest pictures of society and manners are 
rose-colored by the side of Juvenal’s. But the larger part 
of the materials of the story of Gallus are derived from Ju- 
venal and Martial, who wrote a full century after the death 
of the hero, and from the excavations at Pompeii, which 
bear valid testimony with reference to no earlier date. This 
blending of ages so near in themselves, and made so much 
the nearer by the remote perspective in which we view them, 
was perhaps unavoidable, certainly allowable, in what was 
professedly a work of fiction ; but might not the author, in 
the critical part of his work, have taken more diligent note of 
time, and presented under every prominent head, by a chron- 
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ological arrangement of his authorities, a sketch of the 
growth of Roman luxury and profligacy under the earlier 
emperors ? 

Charicles, as a story, is in every respect greatly inferior 
to Gallus. Its hero is a young man of no definite traits of 
character, and the whole plot is laid among ‘‘ people whom 
nobody knows ”’ ; nor are we introduced to a single real or 
imaginary personage of any consideration in literature, philos- 
ophy, or political life. Indeed, the scene is laid at the period, 
so barren alike of genius and of virtue, which succeeded the 
battle of Cheronea. Why this era should have been selected 
it is hard to say, especially as all the authorities most relied 
on belonged to the preceding century, and might have been 
more justly cited in illustration of the age of Pericles. We 
suppose that we have in Charicles and his associates a very 
faithful picture of Athenian cockneyism, its manners, haunts, 
occupations, and vices, but hardly relieved by any distinct 
view of domestic life, for which the materials lay ready at 
the author’s hand. There is, indeed, a lovely female figure 
led two or three times across the stage, and finally, in youth- 
ful widowhood, married to the hero ; but her story is so 
awkwardly got up, and the passion for her sits so ungracefully 
on the insipid bridegroom, as to authorize the suspicion that 
she was invented only to furnish opportunity for the descrip- 
tion of a Greek wedding. We could have wished to see 


‘more of the beautiful Cleobule, and would at the same time 


have gladly missed from a tale specially designed for the in- 
struction of ingenuous youth the adventure of Charicles with 
the Corinthian harlot, however true it may be to the prevalent 
style of manners and morals in that metropolis of luxury and 
lust. ‘The excursus appended to this volume are full and 
explicit on most of the subjects to which they relate ; but, 
while we could dispense with that on the Hetere, and 
while we could hardly have expected Charicles to take us 
to the Academy or the Stoa, we should have been glad to 
go with Becker himself to resorts no less intimately con- 
nected with Athenian life than the barbers’ shops or the 
gymnasia. 

Not having seen these books in the original German, we 
can pass no judgment on the general fidelity of the transla- 
tor. But his work bears marks of the rawest juvenility and 
the coarsest taste ; and, contrary to what might have been ex- 
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pected, these marks are tenfold more frequent in Charicles 
than in Gallus, though in the interval between the publication 
of the two the translator had acquired his clerical pranomen, 
and had emerged from his baccalaureate Master in Arts and 
Fellow of Lincoln College, Oxford. ‘There is hardly a page 
of Charicles on which we do not find, in the mouths of the 
interlocutors or in describing their doings, either mere An- 
glicisms, which could not be written in Greek, or phrases 
appropriate to exclusively modern ideas, or the most idio- 
matic colloquialisms, which, as applied to objects and cus- 
toms of remote antiquity, have the effect of the grossest bur- 
lesque. We will justify this criticism by a few instances 
taken at random. We have ina single sentence ‘‘ intellect- 
ual sagas,” and ‘‘ fairy-tales full of superstition and gla- 
moury,”’ as the staple of nursery instruction for Athenian chil- 
dren, p. 9. Two friends, after breakfasting together under a 
tree, ‘* broke up their bivouac,”’ p. 16. Phorion has in his 
library a collection of ‘‘ historic souvenirs,” p. 43; and 
‘¢ delicate objects of wax-work ”’ are i:s especial hobby,”’ 
p- 44. <A party of young men amuse themselves with ‘‘ co- 
nundrums,’’ p. 83. Charicles visits the ‘* spa of depsos,”’ 
p- 104. We have ‘a round table veneered with maple,” 
p- 118. The heroine of the story is duly provided with an 
‘‘ abigail,” p. 171. We have also a great deal of the slip- 
shod French, which may add a grace to the dialect of cock- 
neydom, but always disfigures a printed page. ‘Thus we 
have ‘‘ recherché unguents,” ‘‘ malgré his refusal,” ‘* pass- 
ing the cortége”’ (in which, by the way, a ‘ parasol,” a 
chaise,” and a breakfast equipage were prominent ob- 
jects). Ata banquet, which forms one of the principal and 
best described scenes in the volume, the Sicilian cook is an 
artiste, —a danseuse ‘*‘ throws a summersault [a word neither 
French nor English] right into the centre of a hoop, and 
then out again,” after which, a boy, who had long been her 
fellow-performer, ‘‘ made his debut.”? In several of these 
cases, it will be seen that Mr. Metcalfe has not only violated 
good taste in his choice of words, but that he is entirely 
ignorant of the actual power of such words as he uses. But 
his most surprising feat of Gallicism occurs in the translation 
of one of the Prefaces, in which he makes his author say, — 
‘¢ It cannot be denied that some chapters have been elabo- 
rated with more penchant than others.”” Now Mr. Metcalfe 
35 * 
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may, for aught that appears to the contrary, be an accom- 
plished German scholar ; but it is, we suppose, an undisputed 
canon of criticism, that a translator is bound to understand 
the language or languages of his version, no less than that of 
his original. 

But our translator has laid himself open to another very 
serious charge. He has not merely altered Becker’s ar- 
rangement, by throwing the excursus in each work together 
into an appendix, instead of interspersing them among the 
divisions of the story. In addition to this, which, as we 
think, was done wisely and well, he tells us, with character- 
istic elegance, that in Gallus ‘ a little lopping has been re- 
sorted to”’ ; and he adds, — ‘‘ ‘T'he numerous passages from 
Roman and Greek authors have, in many instances, been 
only referred to, and not given at length ; matters of minor 
importance have been occasionally omitted, and more ab- 
struse points of disquisition not entered into.’’ In the Pref- 
ace to Charicles, too, in a paragraph which it must have 
cost him great pains to elaborate, he tells us that ‘¢ all itera- 
tion, to which the learned author seems unduly propense, 
has been avoided as much as possible ; and the multitude of 
quotations often merely referred to, some left unnoticed, 
when it seemed unnecessary to multiply authorities, or only 
the pith of them, and that part strictly apropos to the sub- 
ject, inserted. In consequence of these alterations, some 
passages had to be remodelled, and rather adapted in Eng- 
lish, than literally translated.”” He hopes, however, that 
‘¢ the liberties he has thus taken in greatly reducing the bulk 
of the work will meet the approbation of the English scholar ; 
and that the value of the book, which is in high estimation in 
Germany, will not have been diminished by this Procrustean 
operation.”” The cool effrontery of ‘* this Procrustean op- 
eration,’”? by a youth who has not learned to write his own 
mother-tongue, on the labors of one of the few great men of 
the age, outrivals the boldest myths touching American pre- 
tension and impudence, recorded in the pages of our least 
friendly ‘Transatlantic contemporaries. It is a process which 
does atrocious injustice to Professor Becker. He has a right 
to be read in full, or not at all. His reputation as a thorough 
scholar and competent critic is wantonly placed at hazard. 
We make no doubt that essential matter has been omitted. 
We found, on our first reading of the excursus, lamentable 
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deficiencies both in facts and in illustrations, and missed some 
‘¢ points of disquisition,’’ on which we had hoped to find our- 
selves instructed. These deficiencies we had charged upon 
the author, and should still have done so, had we not in our 
critical capacity made it a point of honor to read the transla- 
tor’s Prefaces. We now doubt not that on these subjects, 
which lack full elucidation, we should have it in Becker’s 
own books. We hope that these volumes will not be re- 
printed in this country. We believe that an English trans- 
lation of the entire works is authorized, and would be fully 
rewarded by the growing wants and ripening taste of the 
American public in the department of learning to which they 
appertain. 

It would be of little interest to our readers for us to follow 
out in detail any one of the single topics of investigation 
suggested by these volumes. We prefer presenting some 
more general view ; and the very structure of these fictitious 
narratives affords one which we will ask leave to develop. 
Our author’s problem was, to present a comprehensive and 
life-like portraiture, first of Roman, and then of Athenian 
civilization. In order to do this, he takes us into the cir- 
cle of society nearest the imperial court of Augustus, and 
introduces us to a portion of the ‘‘ moneyed aristocracy ”’ of 
Athens. We see the interior of no poor man’s house. We 
are made acquainted with no forms of modest elegance and 
lowly refinement. We have none of that beautiful blending 
of lights and shadows, which, in the hands of Crabbe, Wil- 
son, Wordsworth, and a host of modern writers that we 
might name, have invested the ‘‘ simple annals of the poor ”’ 
with incomparable grace and beauty. And Becker was 
right in attempting nothing of this kind ; for neither ancient 
nor modern paganism affords materials for such delineation. 
For the plebeians, the burden-bearers, the toiling and suffer- 
ing members of the body politic, pagan institutions have done 
absolutely nothing, and Christianity is far enough from having 
wrought its full work for them ; but one of the strongest 
points of contrast between pagan and Christian civilization 
is, that the former has neither promised nor attempted any 
thing except for the privileged few, while the latter embraces 
within the circuit of its influences all of every condition in 
life, and has done much, and given promise of infinitely more, 
for those in penury and depression. 
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In exhibiting the darker side of this contrast, we ought to 
take first into view the essentially aristocratic character of the 
religious systems of antiquity. ‘The descent of the human 
race from a single parent stock was not recognized in the 
classic mythology. ‘To be sure, those whose ancestral trees 
bore gods, demigods, and deified heroes on their remoter 
branches, probably had very little sincere faith in their own 
celestial parentage ; but such fables were sufficient to veil 
from their regard all traces of a community of origin between 
themselves and their poorer brethren, while these latter un- 
doubtedly deemed themselves literally ‘terre filios,” in- 
herently and essentially base and vile. Indeed, it can hardly 
be said that the different classes in social life had a religion 
in common. From the earliest period of authentic history, 
there is no reason to suppose that men of intelligence and 
culture had any sincere belief in the popular theology. 
Atheism, universal skepticism, and every possible gradation 
of belief from pantheism up to a tolerably pure and rational 
theism, divided the educated classes, while the worship of 
the temples was supported and administered solely for its po- 
litical uses, in sustaining the government and the aristocracy, 
and in repressing by supernatural terrors the tendencies of the 
popular mind towards revolution and a larger liberty. ‘There 
can be little dou.t that the Eleusinian mysteries consisted 
essentially of a purer philosophy of religion than it was 
deemed safe to promulgate openly ; and the crime of Soc- 
rates lay, not in his believing as he did, (for probably neither 
his accusers nor his judges were more orthodox polytheists 
than himself,) but in his initiating unqualified persons into 
his simpler, purer creed. 

Yet worse, the classic mythology, while it claimed the ab- 
ject submission of the unprivileged classes, promised them 
nothing. It had indeed its Elysium, but no place there for 
those who adorned quiet and lowly spheres by virtuous lives. 
Look at Virgil’s enumeration of those who occupy the hap- 
py fields. 


‘** Here a blest train advance along the meads, 
And snowy wreaths adorn their graceful heads, — 
Patriots, who perished for their country’s right, 
Or nobly triumphed in the field of fight. 
There holy priests and sacred poets stood, 
Who sung with all the raptures of a god, — 
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Worthies, whose life by useful arts refined, 

With those who leave a deathless name behind, 

Friends of the world and fathers of mankind.” 
And these are all; nor in the whole range of the classics 
do we find a single instance in which modest merit in an 
humble walk of life is named as a possible introduction to a 
place in Elysium. Nor did philosophy — the purer religion 
of the few — show greater favor to the poor and unlettered. 
‘Her own disciples were the only guests at her banquet of the 
gods. Even Socrates, in Phedo, says of those who prac- 
tised such virtues as ‘*‘ temperance and justice,” ‘* without 
philosophy,” that they are transmuted at death into ‘‘ bees, 
wasps, or ants”; but that ‘ it is not lawful for any to pass 
into the genus of the gods, except such as through a love of 
learning have philosophized.”’ 

We might trace the same features in the forms of pagan- 
ism still existing among nations that have made any progress 
in the arts of civilized life. In China and Hindostan, a cer- 
tain degree of culture and social elevation emancipates all 
who attain to it from the bondage of the popular superstitions, 
and initiates them into purer forms of belief or unbelief ; 
while there bas never been a pagan nation, in which the 
principle of social aristocracy has been fairly developed, 
where the paradise both of the popular and of the expurgated 
theology has not been aristocratic and exclusive. 

We have spoken first of religious ideas in their bearing on 
the poor and depressed, because they always give the tone 
to political institutions, condemning those who rest under the 
frown of the gods to numerous civil disabilities and bur- 
dens. On this point the name republic, as applied to several 
of the ancient states, is apt to mislead the student of history. 
These republics were all of them, in their origin, military 
oligarchies, and retained much of their primitive spirit through 
the whole period of their history. Besides the numerous 
slaves, who were of course not represented in the govern- 
ment, the poorer freemen were ineligible to office ; and such 
was the arrangement of all public business, as to give them 
the mere empty show of participation in the councils of the 
state, while the whole power was actually lodged with a 
small minority of rich men. ‘The constitution of Athens 
was such, that all the forms of a free election or a popular 


vote might be passed through, and yet the assembly of the 
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eople be in fact little more than a court of registry for the 
decrees of the Senate, which, indeed, were in full legal force 
without the popular sanction until the next meeting of the 
citizens, though a whole year might intervene. ‘Thus, as re- 
gards the actual administration of the republic, the people 
possessed little more than a veto power. In Rome, a hun- 
dred senators might outvote a thousand plebeians, and the 
voting of the crowded centuries of the populace was nothing 
better than a clumsy and unmeaning farce. Moreover, what 
show of liberty was possessed by the citizens of these re- 
publics hardly extended beyond the city walls ; and depend- 
ent provinces were robbed and devastated rather than gov- 
erned, hardly sufficient care being extended over them to 
suffer the fleece to grow for successive shearings. 

The idea of the natural, inalienable rights of the individu- 
al citizen seems to have entered the mind of no statesman 
or philosopher of antiquity. The contrast between the an- 
cient and modern doctrine on this point has left a curious 
memorial of itself in the various uses of the word privilege 
(privilegium), which literally denotes special legislation with 
reference to a private citizen. It was originally used in a 
bad sense.* Cicero in his oration Pro sua Domo makes long 
and bitter complaint of the privilege of having his house torn 
down. In even the most arbitrary governments in Christen- 
dom, it is tacitly admitted that the individual citizen has cer- 
tain rights, which may be increased, but cannot be taken 
away, by special legislation ; and thus privilege has changed 
its meaning, so as to denote the immunities and exemptions, 
which may be conferred on some, without derogating from 
the natural and conceded rights of others. 

But the legal possession of rights could have been of little 
avail to a poor man, if obliged to maintain them in any of the 
ancient courts of judicature. An impartial judiciary has left 
no record of itself in Greek or Roman history. ‘* To him 
that hath it shall be given, but from him that hath not shall be 
taken away even that which he hath,” might have been in- 
scribed, as the most appropriate motto, over the so-called 
halls of justice. A suitor without wealth or power to back 
him would have been drugged at once with hellebore, if he 


Leges homintbus trrogari, — id est — Cicero Pro 
sua Domo, 
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had a friend to care for his sanity. We suppose, that no 
one can have followed Cicero through the surviving monu- 
ments of his forensic eloquence, without an unutterable con- 
tempt for the tribunals of his day, as susceptible of no ap- 
peals whatever, except those made by the threats of the more 
powerful or the bribes of the richer party. How does the 
anticipated triumph swell in every sentence, when his client, 
though guilty and despicable to the last degree, is backed by 
the right men, or possesses a census appreciable by the venal 
judges ! and how manifestly does he droop and flag, from his 
very exordium, when truth and right are his only allies ! 

Did our limits permit, we should trace out with some mi- 
nuteness of detail the political condition of the poor beyond 
the pale of Christendom at the present day, and exhibit them 
in Persia the abject slaves of royalty, in India despised 
outcasts whose touch contaminates, in Turkey never an 
arm’s length from the bastinado or the bow-string, in China 
and its cognate kingdoms crouching on all fours before the 
humblest deputy or emblem of the imperial power, and pos- 
sessing no more sway over their own destiny than over the 
orbit of Saturn. 

In fine, the rights of man as such have nowhere begun to 
be recognized except under Christian culture. Nor should 
we expect the case to be otherwise. The ideas of man’s 
common parentage and common destiny are essential to the 
conception of his native and inherent rights. Men in society 
stand like the separate pillars in a colonnade, connected by 
the continuous entablature above and stylobate below. Bury 
the latter in the earth, and the former in the clouds, and you 
disjoin and isolate the pillars. Thus if, in the column of 
human life, the base and capital are both kept out of view, 
there remain no points of union or grounds of mutual obliga- 
tion, but only conflicting interests, selfishness, indifference, 
jealousy, and alienation. 

But in order to gain a distinct view of the condition of 
the poor, we must look into their homes. And with regard 
to the states of classic renown, the most striking fact in the 
domestic condition of this class of people is the overwhelm- 
ing majority of them that had no homes of their own. Slaves 
became so either by birth, debt, captivity, or conquest ; and 
what greatly augmented the severity of their lot was, that 
they were either the born fellow-countrymen of their masters, 
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or from nations of equal culture and refinement, or even su- 
perior, as in the case of the numerous Greek slaves in Rome, 
— of course, therefore, capable of feeling the restraints and 
the ignominy of bondage far more deeply than had they been 
from confessedly inferior races.’ The lapse of a freeman into 
the most abject servitude was very easy. By the Roman law 
of the twelve tables, a debtor, who remained insolvent after 
an imprisonment of sixty days, might either be sold into 
slavery, or killed and his body divided among his creditors ; 
and the latter, if the more merciful alternative, can seldom 
have been adopted in a nation not laboring under the sus- 
picion of cannibalism. In Athens, there were at one time 
twenty-one thousand citizens, and forty thousand slaves. In 
the little island of AXgina, there were four hundred and sev- 
enty thousand slaves. ‘The Helots of Sparta were kept 
within safe limits, as to their numbers, only by the sword. 
Their indiscriminate slaughter was permitted and encouraged. 
The young citizens were wont to murder them for exercise, 
and in order that they might enter the military service of the 
country already familiar with the use of weapons and the 
sight of human blood. Whenever these humane recreations 
were pursued with too little zeal, and the Helots multiplied 
too fast, they were ‘‘ lopped ’’? down to the right numerical 
proportion by a legal massacre, under the supervision of the 
Ephori, on whom this duty devolved by the fundamental 
law of the state. ‘Thucydides relates the murder of two 
thousand of these wretched beings at one time. 

Under the Roman emperors, it was no uncommon thing 
for single citizens to own from ten to twenty thousand slaves. 
Nor were those held in bondage taken under legal protection 
in any form or way until the reign of Constantine.* ‘T’o the 
severest treatment, even from a stranger, they could oppose no 
resistance, nor was any mode of redress for injury open to 
them. Their evidence in courts of justice was valid only 
when taken by torture. If a master was murdered, public 
opinion not only sanctioned, but prescribed, the slaughter of 
all his slaves, though numbered by thousands. ‘Tacitus, in 
describing a case of this kind, in which only four hundred 
were sacrificed, coolly says that it was done de vetere more. 
In addition to all this, the murder of slaves was often prac- 


* « Cum in servos omnia liceant,’’ &c. — Seneca de Clementia, 1. 18. 
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tised as one phasis of the same ostentation of wealth which 
sought more harmless displays in expending thousands of 
sesterces on a mullet, or was perpetrated in a drunken frolic 
by the master and his friends. in this immense class there 
was a small percentage of confidential servants, scribes, men 
of letters, persons of rare skill as cooks or artisans, too val- 
uable to be wantonly sacrificed or inhumanly treated except 
for some grave cause of provocation ; and their outward con- 
dition was often one of ease, luxury, and affluence. But for 
the vast majority of this class there were no domestic priv- 
ileges or comforts, — they labored often in chains, — mod- 
esty and virtue had no defence or safeguard, — their homes 
had fewer immunities, comforts, and privileges, than the 
stables and kennels of their unreasoning fellow-servants. 

The free poor, both of Athens and of Rome, were liter- 
ally public paupers,— in the former city, nourished by a 
scanty daily stipend from the treasury, — in the latter, de- 
pendent mainly on the public granaries, and on largesses be- 
stowed to purchase their shouts, or to enlist them as accom- 
plices in rebellion, treason, or rapine. ‘They had no regular 
habits of industry, fixed means of support, or stable place 
of abode ; but were like a billowy ocean, tossed to and fro 
by every breeze of popular tumult. They lived chiefly in 
the streets and in places of public concourse, and knew the 
ties of domestic life only to violate and to sunder them. 
And in Rome their condition must have been rendered in- 
conceivably more corrupt and brutal by the gladiatorial 
shows and the conflicts of men with savage beasts, which 
they always sought so clamorously and thronged so greedily, 
and by which every lingering vestige of kindly domestic feel- 
ing must have been utterly effaced. We must add to this 

icture the well-known fact, that across the barrier between 
the rich and the poor only the arm of oppression and vio- 
lence ever reached, — that there was no institution or form 
of private charity, by which the superfluities of the one class 
were ever made to eke out the penury, help the infirmity, 
enlighten the ignorance, or relieve the degradation, of the 
other. 

Infanticide occupies a conspicuous place in the domestic 
history of Greece and Rome. In Athens and in Sparta, the 
exposure of weak and sickly infants, or of those whose par- 
ents were unable to bring them up, was not only tolerated, 
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but sanctioned, — nay, enjoined, by the wisest and most hu- 
mane legislators. Yet more, both Plato and Aristotle speak of 
this custom with the highest commendation ; and Plutarch, 
with all his humanity, indorses in mass the laws of Lycur- 
gus, which contain express provisions for the murder of feeble 
and deformed children, as entirely free from injustice and 
cruelty, and speaks of the legislator himself as a morally per- 
fect man. We find it generally said, though we know not 
on what authority, that this savage custom was transplanted 
from Greece into Rome ; but however this may be, it found 


a congenial soil in the harsh, emotionless utilitarianism of the 


Roman character, nor was this among the many practical 
Grecisms, of which the purists of the Augustan age com- 
plained so vehemently, as having impaired the primitive sim- 
plicity of the Romulean stock. That this practice of infanti- 
cide was indigenous in Rome is rendered probable by the 
reference to it involved in the early and uniform use of tollo 
in the sense of educate,* (the child whom the father did not 
see fit to lift from the ground being exposed,) and also by 
the fact, that in the Grecian states, the exposure of infants, fre- 
quent as it was, was an exception to the general rule, while 
in Rome it was the rule, to which the father in every indi- 
vidual case created an exception by his own act. We have 
given a prominent place to this custom, in treating of the con- 
dition of the poor, because, though practised to a scandalous 
extent in the upper classes, its imagined relief and benefit 
must have been, from the nature of the case, and appear to 
have been, in point of historical fact, the most frequently 
made available, by those whose poverty and will gave joint 
consent to the deed. 

But there is no need of going back to those early times 
for illustrations of the domestic wretchedness of the pagan 
poor. We might simply point our readers to Hindostan, 
where (under the ban of a superstition no doubt repudiated 
at heart by the intelligent and educated classes, though main- 
tained in practice solely by their obstinate adherence to it) 
those who discharge the menial offices of society are for- 
bidden access to all that can make life tolerable, excluded 


* To this idiom we curiously enough owe the use of rear in the same 
sense in our own language, very probably that of raise (if, like very many 
other so-called Americanisms, it is a relic of the early English, grown ob- 
solete on its native soil), and possibly that of bring up. 
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even from the public markets and wells, forced to dwell in 
miserable hovels remote from all other habitations, prohibited 
from touching the persons or entering the dwellings of any out of 
their own caste, and compelled to bequeathe this blighting curse 
of Cain to their remotest posterity. There, too, the children, 
especially of these Pariahs, are daily exposed in baskets to be 
devoured by birds of prey, or left in more sheltered places to 
die by starvation. Or we might refer to China, — the pat- 
tern empire of modern unbelievers, — the mirror of civiliza- 
tion and refinement with the ungodly fanatics of the French 
Revolution, constantly cited by infidel philosophers of the 
Voltaire school to show how high a state may rise without the 
ministry of Christian institutions. ‘There, besides the millions 
who live in mud hovels, low, windowless, filthy beyond de- 
scription, and without division of apartments, there are other 
millions whose only homes are the crowded boats on the 
rivers and canals. ‘There, too, infanticide is reduced to a 
science, there being no less than four canonical modes of per- 
forming the operation, where the father prefers killing the in- 
fant outright to exposing him. ‘This custom is confined chiefly 
to the poorer classes, among whom, while the sons are spared 
to support their parents in old age, according to the best usage 
every other daughter, and not unfrequently five out of six, are 
destroyed. In the city of Pekin no less than nine thousand 
infants are annually exposed or murdered, and a proportionally- 
large number in every part of the empire. 

Such was and is the poor man under pagan systems and 
institutions. Let us now see how he is regarded and treated 
under the auspices of Christianity. And here we must be 
permitted to refer at the outset to the Jewish revelation, which 
is less a distinct system than the foreshadow and embryo of 
the Christian. One of the most striking characteristics of the 
Mosaic code is the rich vein of humanity which runs through 
it. The poor there find themselves traced back to the same 
parentage, loved by the same God, bound by the same re- 
ligious ties, with their wealthy neighbours. At the sanctuary 
and the altar the only distinction is one in their favor, namely, 
that by which the least costly offering on their part is pro- 
nounced no less acceptable than the hecatomb which the rich 
may bring. In the rest of the Sabbath, the voice from Sinai 
made special mention of the man-servant and the maid-servant ; 
nor is there one among the many appointed festivals, in which 
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they, together with the poor and stranger, are not specially 
enumerated among the guests. Mark how loving a spirit for the 
lowly and distressed breathes in the following laws, which are 
but a few among many that we might cite. ‘* If thy brother be 
waxen poor, and fallen into decay with thee, then thou shalt 
relieve him ; yea, though he be a stranger or a sojourner.”’ 
‘¢ ‘Take thou no usury of him, nor increase.”’ ‘* If thou take 
his raiment to pledge, thou shalt deliver it to him again when the 
sun goeth down, that he may sleep in his own raiment and bless 
thee.”? ‘* Thou shalt not oppress a hired servant that is poor 
and needy, whether he be of thy brethren, or of the strangers 
that are in the land within thy gates. At his day thou shalt give 
him his hire, neither shall the sun go down upon it ; for he is_ 
poor and setteth his heart upon it: lest he cry against thee to 
the Lord, and it be sin unto thee.’? ‘* When thou cuttest 
down thy harvest in thy field, and hast forgot a sheaf in the 
field, thou shalt not go again to fetch it. When thou beatest 
thine olive-tree, thou shalt not go over the boughs again. 
When thou gatherest the grapes of thy vineyard, thou shalt 
not glean it afterward. It shall be for the stranger, the father- 
less, and the widow.” ‘‘ If a stranger sojourn with thee in 
your land, ye shall not vex him ; but thou shalt love him as 
thyself; for ye know the heart of a stranger, for ye were 
strangers in the land of Egypt.”? In addition to all these 


merciful provisions, when a poor man alienated his patrimony, 


or sold himself into servitude, he could do so only for a term 
of years ; and when the year of jubilee arrived, though the 
debt were unpaid, the debtor resumed his freedom, and re- 
turned to the home of his fathers. These laws banished from 
poverty all show of abjectness, and embraced the extremes of 
social life in a finely woven network of the kindliest sympa- 
thies and charities. Nor does the whole period of Jewish 
history, prior to the Christian era, among its many records of 
apostasy and guilt, reveal a single trace of the disabilities, 
sufferings, and unnatural crimes among the poor, which deform 
the annals of all other ancient nations. Indeed, we have 
abundant reason to believe, that the distinctions of social life 
have nowhere rested with so slight a pressure upon the less 
favored classes, and that the burdens and miseries of penury 
have nowhere been so slightly felt» as in Palestine, during the 
entire period of Hebrew independence. 

In considering the direct agency of Christianity upon the 
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condition of the poor, the Jowliness of its Founder’s birth, and 
the humble callings from which he chose his apostles, demand 
our first regard. All the circumstances of its origin attach a 
peculiar sacredness to poverty, and claim for it, not so much 
pity, as tender reverence. ‘I'he Christian cannot look down 
upon the poor without throwing scorn upon the Author and 
the first witnesses of his faith. Then, too, the doctrines of 
Christianity multiply points of contact and of union among 
those most widely separated as to the endowments of fortune. 
They throw the mere outward accidents of life into insignifi- 
cance, by merging them in the great facts of a common origin, 
a universal and fatherly Providence, and an immortal being of 
which the present state is the mere infancy. The services of 
our religion, also, have never been so administered as to recog- 
nize the barriers of caste among the worshippers. Under the 
most lordly hierarchy, the church and the altar have been 
equally free for prince and peasant, lord and beggar. 

Nor is this mere speculation. The Christian Church, from 
its very foundation, has recognized the claims of the poor in its 
organization and its ritual. On the memorable day of Pente- 
cost, before which a large upper room was sufficient for the 
assembling of the Church Universal, there was not upon the 
earth a philanthropic institution of any kind, or, except in the 
Hebrew Scriptures, the distinct record of a philanthropic idea. 
In the narrative of that day, the amazing fact stands written 
in terms of the most unobtrusive modesty : — ‘‘ They that be- 
lieved sold their possessions and goods, and parted them to 
all as every man had need.’”? Almost the next noteworthy 
incident in the same history is the appointment of seven 
men (whose successors have never ceased to discharge like 
ministries of love), ‘‘ men of honest report, and full of the holy 
spirit and wisdom,”’ whose office it was to take care of the 
poor widows in the church at Jerusalem. Shortly after this, 
we find St. Paul collecting from remote and stranger provin- 
ces, and bringing with him alms for the straitened and impover- 
ished disciples of the holy city, — alms, too, gathered on the 
first day of the week, in connection with the rite of Christian 
communion, —a rite which from that day to this has been 
the fountain-head of an incessant flow of charity to man, no 
less than of heavenward vows and aspirations. 

As to the political condition of the poor, it must be admit- 
ted on all hands that Christianity lays a broad and deep foun- 
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dation for individual freedom and progress, that its legitimate 
result would be a system of government in which all power 
should emanate from the people at large and be amenable to 
their control, and that this result has been more or less 
perfectly realized in different communities, very much in the 
proportion in which the Christian Scriptures have been freely 
circulated and generally understood. Our religion found the 
world filled with despotism ; but it has already scourged the 
demon of tyranny to the extreme eastern verge of Christen- 
dom, and even there is fast undermining his throne and disen- 
thralling his subjects. Elsewhere (and even there the same 
principle has begun to work), arbitrary forms of government 
perpetuate themselves by propitiatory offerings to the spirit of 
freedom, monarchies are growing paternal, and sovereigns 
anticipate popular aggression upon their power by grants and 
concessions, by liberal maxims of policy, by institutions of 
education and charity in which the wants and claims of their 
meanest subjects are distinctly recognized. And all this is 
in accordance with the peaceful spirit of Christianity, which 
declares no war against names and forms, foments not revo- 
lutioa, and forbids sedition, but quietly infuses into the mind 
of king and subject, noble and plebeian, thoughts and senti- 
ments which create community of interest and feeling, and 
blend power and weakness, wealth and penury, by the cor- 
relatives of protection and contentment, charity and gratitude. 

As regards slavery, Christianity has wrought an immense 
work. It has once rolled the Atlas burden from off the 
whole bosom of Christendom. We have seen that pagan 
Rome left the slave out of the pale of legal protection. 
With the first Christian emperor commenced the series of 
legislative enactments in his favor ; and from that time the 
number of slaves in the Roman empire was continually di- 
minishing, and their condition rapidly improving, until, in the 
twelfth or thirteenth century, domestic slavery was extinct 
within the purlieus of Christian civilization. It is worthy of 
remark, that this consummation was attained at the very era 
when ecclesiastical power was at its height, and that the last 
essential steps were taken towards it, not only under Christian, 
but under expressly ecclesiastical auspices. Pope Alexander 
III., the first Roman pontiff who dared to place his foot on 
the neck of a prostrate monarch, was the first legislator to 
promulgate the law of universal liberty ; and ‘‘ this law alone,” 
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says Voltaire, always chary of praising any church dignitary, 
‘‘ ought to render his name dear to all the people of the 
earth.” 

For the form of slavery which has since grown up in the 
New World we are no apologists. It was established under 
reiterated remonstrances and anathemas from the Church, and 
would never have gained a firm foothold, could her voice 
have been heard and her arm felt with unabated power across 
the intervening waste of waters. But the slavery of which we 
now speak is far less extensive than the Pagan system, is held 
in check by numerous legal restraints, is connected with many 
alleviating circumstances, and with a large preponderance of 
humanity and kindness over violence and cruelty, and binds a 
race, to which, though a wrong and an outrage, it is the less 
galling from their never having known the blessings of free- 
dom and refinement, and to which it may be ultimately bene- 
ficial in bringing them and their whole continent under civilizing 
and Christianizing influences. Meanwhile the axe is already 
laid at the root of this tree of evil. By the unanimous con- 
sent of Christian nations, the slave-ship is now an outlaw and 
a pirate ; and universal emancipation is retarded less by a sur- 
viving attachment to the wrong, than by the difficulty of re- 
adjusting on principles of perfect equity the balance of rights 
and interests once deranged by the intrusion of evil. 

But in order to trace most satisfactorily the benign agency 
of Christian institutions and ideas in behalf of the poor, we 
must look into their homes. It is a significant fact, that there 
is no word in the Greek or Latin corresponding to our word 
home ; for the inflections of otkos and domus denote a mere 
local habitation, without any of the numberless associations of 
a moral nature which distinguish home from house, and make 
the former one of the most complex words in the language. 
Home, the name, the idea, the fact, is the creation and gift of 
Christianity. To her we owe the unity and permanence of 
the conjugal relation, with the laws of modesty and chastity 
that guard it, the equal and honored place of woman in the 
household, and the principles and culture that make her in 
soul and character a wife and mother. To her we owe the 
abolition of infanticide, the emancipation of the child from the 
father’s untempered despotism, and all the truths, sentiments, 
and motives that can be relied on to sustain parental duty or 
to nourish filial piety. And while our religion has bestowed 
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these positive benefits upon man in his domestic relations, it 
has made itself the faithful ally of art and taste (which previ- 
ously served only for public uses or for the selfish ostentation 
of wealth and luxury) in the enriching and adorning of quiet 
home-life. At the same time, it early lent its aid to banish 
the vile and cruel forms of public amusement, which could not 
be enjoyed without crushing in the germ those tender, genial 
elements of character on which the happiness of home de- 
pends. The first edict against gladiatorial shows was issued 
by the first Christian emperor, and in less than a century from 
that time Honorius completed the work which Constantine 
had so well begun. 

In these domestic blessings the poor share to the full. 
Where the spirit of Christianity breathes, the house, however 
wretched, is still a home, and those under its roof experience 
a happiness in one another, an outflow of parental, filial, broth- 
erly and sisterly affection, a divine and heavenly harmony 
of interest, feeling, and hope, which they would not yield up 
for uncounted millions. In such a family, penury ceases to 
be abject, and is almost never comfortless. An air of grace 
and refinement invests the meanest hovel, and sheds a charm 
over the lowliest domestic group, if the homeless wanderer of 
Galilee has blessed the dwelling. In many an abode, from 
which the pampered nursling of fortune would turn with dis- 
gust, the father, coarse and rude in outward aspect, when he 
has washed off the dust and dew of daily toil, puts on all the 
modest dignity of teacher, patriarch, priest, dispenses lessons 
of virtue for which Socrates would have gladly sat at his feet, 
and pours out at the household altar the pure offering of the 
innocent, contented, thankful hearts which Providence has 
bound up with his. 

Nor does it take centuries or generations to transform the 
den of pagan strife and misery into the Christian home. In 
many of the islands of the Southern Pacific, where twenty- 
five years ago there were only hordes of naked, filthy savages, 
destitute of all the arts and the decencies of life, may now be 
seen whole villages of neatly whitewashed cottages, clean, 
well furnished and well ordered, the families neatly and taste- 
fully clad, happy in the discharge of all domestic duties and 
charities, ‘‘ singing the songs of Zion in a strange land,”’ and 
uniting in the morning and evening sacrifice to ‘* Him in whom 
all the families of the earth are blessed.’”? We feel tempted 
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to quote from the speeches of some of these islanders at an 
anniversary meeting held at one of the Hervey islands. ‘The 
peculiar rhetoric gives us ample warrant of the reporter’s 
fidelity, even were he a less reliable man than the eminentl 
learned, faithful, and philanthropic Williams, the leading 
spirit of the London Mission in the South Sea Islands. 


*¢« Let us remember,’ said the first speaker, ‘ our former state, 
—how many children were killed, and how few were kept 
alive ; but now none are destroyed. Parents now behold with 
pleasure their three, five, and even their ten children; the ma- 
jority of whom would have been murdered, had not God sent his 
word to us. Now hundreds of these are daily taught the word 
of God. We knew not that we possessed that invaluable prop- 
erty, — a living soul.’ 

“‘ Then said Fenuapeho: —‘ We were dwelling formerly in 
a dark house among centipedes, lizards, spiders, and rats ; nor 
did we know what evil and despicable things were around us. 
The lamp of life, the word of God, has been brought, and now 
we behold with dismay and disgust these abominable things. 
Some are killing éach —— very day, while we are rejoic- 
ing ; some gre destrgying tlftir chiltren, while we are saving 
ours; some are burning themselves in the fire, while we are 
bathing in the cool waters of the Gospel.’ 

‘Then Mahamene continued the narrative : — ‘ The servants 
of our chiefs would enter our houses, and strip us of every thing. 
The master of the house would sit as a poor captive, without dar- 
ing to speak, while they would seize his rolls of cloth, kill the 
fattest of his pigs, pluck the best of his bread-fruit, and take the 
very posts of his house for firewood with which to cook them. 
Is there not one here, who buried his new canoe in the sand, to 
hide it from them? But now all these customs are abolished ; 
we live in peace, without fear. We do not now hide our pigs 
underneath our beds, and use our rolls of cloth for pillows to 
secure them; our pigs may now run where they please, and 
our property may hang in our houses, no one touching it. Now 
we have cinet bedsteads ; we have excellent sofas to sit on, neat 
plastered houses to dwell in, and our property we can call our 
own.’ ” * 


We have thus endeavoured to present what seems to us 
the chief point of contrast between ancient and modern, 
pagan and Christian civilization. ‘The difference consists 


* Williams’s Missionary Enterprises in the South Sea Islands, pp. 220 
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not so much in what the few might, as in what all may, attain. 
The growth of refinement and luxury in the ancient states in- 
creased the burdens and multiplied the disabilities of the 
multitude, while every new element of Christian culture tends 
to elevate the masses. The social landscape of the Peri- 
clean and the Augustan age shows us mountains reaching to 
the clouds, separated by awfully deep, sunless ravines, both 
equally barren. Christian ideas and institutions are con- 
stantly tending so to remodel society, that gently swelling 
hills shall alternate with fertile, well-watered valleys, and that 
there shall be verdure, bloom, and beauty alike on hill and 
plan. ‘The work, indeed, is only begun ; but every an- 
tagonist principle with which it has to contend belongs to 
_ the old order of things, is of pagan origin, and is already 
yielding ground, as Christian ideas more and more pervade 
the great heart of society, are embodied in literature, adopted 
by governments, and made active by individual philanthropy. 
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Many excellent persons, if we may judge from their re- 
peated declarations, have come to entertain very desponding 
views respecting the condition and prospects of the American 
people. ‘They say that it is all over with the republic, that 
our country is too large for union, too sordid for patriotism, 
and too democratic for liberty ; and that our doom is sealed, 
and we are fast hurrying to ruin. We cannot wonder that 
such thoughts find frequent utterance, since, from the rapidity 
of communication from one extremity of the land to the other, 
and from the craving of the public mind for news and scan- 
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dal, every crime against the laws, every offence against the 
higher rules of Christian courtesy and morality, and every 
weak or foolish action of those who occupy prominent po- 
sitions in the state, are matters of immediate record in the 
newspapers, which convey the intelligence with incredible 
speed to every fireside in the country. Whoever turns 
over the files of the city or the village news-room finds so 
many instances of depravity and corruption chronicled there, 
that, in the spirit of the self-accusing Edgar in Lear, he 
may exclaim of our countrymen, — They love wine deeply, 
dice dearly, and are ‘‘ false of heart, light of ear, bloody 
of hand.”? Perhaps, too, when musing upon what is passing 
around him, or when looking at ‘‘ the great image of au- 
thority,’’ he is reminded of the words of the mad old king 
himself : — ‘* A man may see how this world goes with no 
eyes ”’; for 
“The usurer hangs the cozener. 
Through tattered clothes small vices do appear : 
Robes and furred gowns hide all. Plate sin with gold, 


And the strong lance of justice hurtless breaks : 
Arm it in rags, a pigmy’s straw doth pierce it.” 


We propose to discuss some of the questions suggested 
by these remarks, and to inquire whether the prediction of 
Proud, the loyalist historian of Pennsylvania, and of others 
of similar political views, that ‘‘ the revolt of the Colonies 
would prove the certain cause and commencement of the 
decline of national virtue and prosperity,’ has been, or is 
likely to be, fulfilled. More than this, we would inquire 
whether we have not in fact made some progress in morals 
since the duty of maintaining our institutions devolved upon 
ourselves, and whether many of the sins and evils, which 
now appear overwhelming and disheartening, were not be- 
queathed to us by our fathers. In performing this task we 
shall endeavour to remember the injunction of the excellent 
and gifted Ames, that ‘‘the earth we tread on holds the 
bones of the deceased patriots of the Revolution,” though, in 
comparing the past with the present, allusion to the faults and 
imperfections of the men whom we are taught, and most 
justly, to reverence, will be both unavoidable and continual. 
They, it is of importance to observe, were colonists, and 
were destitute of the means of moral and intellectual im- 
provement which are possessed by us, and which we ob- 
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tained by their exertions, their blood and treasure. If, then, 
we have made no progress, we are indeed highly’ crim- 
inal. Colonists, it is never to be forgotten, have no charac- 
ter of their own. Their habits and manners are formed on 
models from abroad. ‘The official personages who reside 
among them are generally natives of the mother country, and 
they, with other persons of the same birthplace, who seek to 
repair their broken fortunes or to acquire wealth in colonial 
possessions, keep up the general feeling of dependence and 
of commercial and political connection with persons ‘‘ at 
home,’’ and exercise a controlling influence. The public 
and private records which have been transmitted to us show 
distinctly, that in some essential particulars the inhabitants of 
the thirteen Colonies, as a body, are to be judged by the 
rules which apply to the present British American colonists 
in this hemisphere. 

The first subject which presents itself for consideration is 
obviously the state of religious feeling. Many persons seem 
to apprehend that the religious affections are fast dying out, 
and that we shall become ere long a nation of skeptics. 

We must confess that there are some indications which 
may well alarm the most hopeful minds ; but we are very far 
from believing that all the gloomy forebodings and imaginings 
which come to us from the pulpit and the press are likely to 
be verified. In unbelief in America there is nothing new. 
There were persons in the bosom of the church in the time 
of the gentle John Cotton, —the Melancthon of the New 
World, — who denied the immortality of the soul, and main- 
tained, to the horror of the Puritan clergymen of that age, 
that the Sabbath was but as other days. These and other 
similar heresies were deemed then, as they are now, to be 
‘* growing evils,”’ and caused great alarm to the ministers and 
magistrates, who were required to rebuke them ; but they 

assed away, and none except the students of history now 
recall or allude to them. 

At the Revolutionary period, the principles of unbelief were 
diffused to a considerable extent throughout the Colonies. 
It is certain that several of the most conspicuous personages 
in those days were either avowed disbelievers in Christianity, 
or cared so little about it that they were commonly regarded 
as disciples of the English or French schools of skeptical 
philosophy. In one class or the other may be included some 
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of the signers of the Declaration of Independence, several am- 
bassadors to foreign courts, and other statesmen, some able 
olitical writers, and some generals and other military officers 
of rank. Particular mention of them is not necessary, though 
we may briefly refer to some of the most prominent deists of 
the time. One of them wrote the celebrated pamphlet called 
‘¢Common Sense,”’ which did more, beyond all doubt, than 
any other production, to prepare the colonists for a separation 
from England. Another was the leading Whig of Vermont, 
and probably the first native of America who published a 
work intended to ridicule Moses and the Prophets. He be- 
lieved with Pythagoras in the transmigration of the soul after 
death, and often said that he himself expected to live again, 
in the form of a large white horse. A third was the officer 
in the army next in rank to the illustrious Commander-in- 
chief, — a man immoral in life and profane in conversation, 
who scoffed at every article of the Christian faith. Still an- 
other, and the earliest professed teacher of deism in this 
country of whom we have any knowledge, graduated at Dart- 
mouth College soon after the close of the Revolution, and fix- 
ing his residence first in New York, and subsequently in Phila- 
delphia, established the ‘* Columbian [lluminati,”’ with nearly 
one hundred members, and commenced the publication of the 
‘¢ Temple of Reason,” a paper devoted to the dissemination 
of deistical sentiments. He was a person of considerable 
talent, was eminently successful in winning proselytes, and 
fancied that he had founded a sect ; and in his discourses to 
his followers, he labored fearlessly and zealously to over- 
throw every system of religious belief. Yet his work per- 
ished ; a generation has elapsed since his death, and neither 
he nor his fulminations against Christianity are heeded or re- 
membered. As it has been, so will it be. New speculations 
of the same general character have succeeded, but these, 
also, after misleading men for a time, will be laid aside and 
forgotten. ‘The most abject of our race will rough-hew 
blocks of wood and fragments of stone, rather than worship 
nothing. Human nature, savage and civilized, craves and 
will find a Being to adore. ‘The feeling, the desire to bend 
in confession, to look up for help, to petition for blessing 
and mercy, is inborn, and cannot be rooted out or re- 
pressed. 
In concluding this branch of the topic, we shall not under- 
VOL. LXVI. — NO. 139. 37 
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take to show whether, in proportion to the population, skep- 
ticism is more widely diffused than it was in our fathers’ time. 
Yet were we to admit, what many insist upon, that unbelief 
prevails to a greater extent than at any former period of our 
history, we should still contend that the unbelievers of the 
present generation, unlike those of the last, even while deny- 
ing the divine authority of Christianity, do in truth submit to 
many of its precepts and commands, and that a large portion 
of them neither defend nor permit laxity of morals. We 
claim, therefore, at the least, that infidelity now exists in a 
modified form, and is far less pernicious in its consequences 
upon American society. It was said of the younger Pitt, 
that he ‘* was indifferent about the forms of religion.”” This 
remark will apply to many of his contemporaries of elevated 
station in both hemispheres. Something has been gained, 
then, as will be readily allowed, if skeptics so far defer to 
the opinions of believers, as to mingle with them in places 
consecrated to religious worship, to refrain from promulgat- 
ing their views in coarse and vulgar essays, and to reserve 
the expression of their doubts and sneers for confidential con- 
versations with each other. There is proof of progress in 
the fact, that they no longer shock public decency, and turn 
in shame from Paine and his foul language and conduct. 

We come now to speak of the lust of conquest, and the 
insatiable thirst for the acquisition of territory. This is crim- 
inal, but it was the besetting sin of the stock from whom, in 
the pride of our hearts, we claim to be descended ; — the 
sin of the Saxons, the Danes, and the Normans, whose 
blood, first mingling in strife on the battle-field for the mastery 
of England, and then in family alliances, now flows in our 
veins. The Englishmen of the last eight centuries sprung 
from, and are the present representatives of, these three 
races ; and acting upon the axiom, that ‘‘ The world’s pow- 
er, like its wealth, can never remain one moment without a 
possessor,’”’ they have anticipated the grasp of others, and, 
upon various self-satisfying pretences, have appropriated to 
themselves a large share of all the territory inhabited or inhab- 
itable by the human family. Of these Englishmen we are the 
true children. Our annals, from the hour that our ancestors ap- 
proached these shores in humility, weariness, and want, down 
to the present time, when we go forth in pride and power, 
are stained with the record of wrongs done to those whose 
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skins are redder than our own, whose lands we coveted, but 
did not need, and whose extirpation we decreed, and have 
nearly accomplished. For the first century, these annals are 
crowded with the accounts of quarrels among ourselves about 
the boundary lines of patents and grants of territories which 
we could not settle, and which were almost worthless. Yet 
no man was allowed to speak against or question the validity 
of parchment titles ; and had Roger Williams acknowledged 
that the signature of a Stuart could dispossess the Indians of 
their native soil without their consent, he might not have 
been driven into banishment. 

The story of our encroachments upon the lands occupied 
by settlers from other European nations is written in our 
earliest records. ‘he Dutch were the probable discoverers, 
as they certainly were the first settlers, of the Connecticut 
valley. There is now, indeed, no cause to regret that the 
banks of the Connecticut were finally colonized by people of 
our own kindred ; but we must smile at the reasons assigned 
for occupying them by the historian Hubbard, who says that 
*¢ the places about the Bay were already in a manner taken 
up,”’ that Massachusetts was ‘‘ overpressed with multitudes 
of new families,”’ and that, ‘‘ as like an hive of bees over- 
stocked, there was a necessity that some should swarm out.”’ 
At the period to which Hubbard refers, be it remembered, 
Boston was not ten years old, and the country in the interior 
was almost an unbroken wilderness. ‘The Puritans at Ply- 
mouth also had their eyes fixed upon this ‘‘ famous river,”’ and 
they vied with the planters of Dorchester, Roxbury, Water- 
town, and Cambridge, who quitted their hives to swarm 
thither. 

Soon, again, our fathers were stinted for room, and must 
needs send off a swarm of Roundheads to root out Gorges 
and his cavaliers from Maine. ‘The territory covered by his 
patent was not wanted, and was an incumbrance to Massachu- 
setts, from the time of her first jurisdiction over it until she 
relinquished it. Politically, however, her grasping policy 
was wise, since, if she had acted otherwise, it is probable that 
the country between the Kennebec and the St. Croix, which 
comprises nearly two thirds of Maine, would never have 
formed a part of the United States. 

Let us now look at the projects for the conquest of the 
colonies of France in this hemisphere. William and Mary 
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were hardly seated on the throne, before a native of Maine 
presented himself at court to ask for their countenance and 
aid in an enterprise to extinguish French power in America. 
Between the settlements of the Puritans and those of the 
Catholics there were broad seas, and hundreds of miles of 
forest land which Europeans had scarcely explored ; but the 
French were bad neighbours, they were competitors upon the 
fishing-grounds, and must consequently be expelled. The 
ambitious plan, when once conceived, was pursued with 
Saxon tenacity until it was accomplished, though the struggle 
caused the soil of Canada and Nova Scotia to be drenched 
with the blood of American colonists. 

If our limits would permit, we might go on to speak of the 
encroachments of one patentee upon another in Virginia, 
which were among the causes of Bacon’s rebellion; of the 
sacrifice of life in the quarrel between Pennsylvania and 
Connecticut for the ownership of the lands on the Susque- 
hanna ; of the scarcely less hostile relations which existed 
between New York and New Hampshire, on account of the 
disputed possession of the country now called Vermont, 
which wellnigh involved the claimants in a civil war ; and of 
many other cases which show that the Colonies, both collect- 
ively and individually, often manifested a disposition to ac- 
quire domains which did not rightfully belong to them, and of 
which they were not really in want. It was said by a pious 
and learned chronicler, nearly two centuries ago, that there 
was an ‘* impulsive cause which did secretly drive on the 
business ”’ of widening our territorial limits. ‘That cause, we 
are sorry to believe, still impels us onward. 

The Whigs of the Revolution were by no means exempt 
from the lust of dominion. Several of them were among 
the most noted Jand-speculators of their time. In the prog- 
ress of the war, and in a manner hardly to be defended, we 
find them sequestering and appropriating to themselves the 
vast estates of their opponents. While the issue of the con- 
test was yet doubtful, they lost sight of its original purposes, 
and in their endeavours to procure the alliance of France, they 
proposed that she should join them in an enterprise to con- 
quer her own former colonial possessions in America ; and 
the Saxon thirst for boundless sway may be seen in their 
calm and thoughtful proposition, to keep nearly all the soil 
and fishing-grounds to be acquired for their own use and 
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aggrandizement.* ‘The same motives led to the purchase of 
Louisiana without any regard to the wishes of the people who 
inhabited it, though they might not have objected to the trans- 
fer ; nor had this grasping disposition in our councils come 
to an end, when we attempted, in 1812, to subdue and an- 
nex the Canadas, or when we bargained with Spain for the 
Floridas. ‘The annexation of Texas is the first deed con- 
summated, for which the present generation can be held en- 
tirely and exclusively responsible. 

We are next to consider the oft repeated charge, that, as 
a nation, we are increasing in sordidness and the love of gain. 
it may seem an insufficient, or at any rate a melancholy, de- 
fence against such an accusation, to show, that, in this respect, 
the hearts of a former generation were not more pure or lib- 
eral than our own. But our purpose is to correct the exag- 
gerated and gloomy views which are sometimes taken of the 
degenerate spirit of the present times, founded on an erroneous, 
because partial, estimate of the virtues of a by-gone age. 
History is always one-sided in respect to the merits of a gen- 
eration which has but recently passed off the stage ; it seems 
an act of piety to remember their good qualities and forget 
their faults. But it is profitable occasionally to contemplate 
the reverse of the picture, so as to check the querulous spirit, 
in reference to our own age, which is fed by the gossiping ac- 
counts of newsmongers and by the heated declamations of - 
some worthy philanthropists. We appeal, then, to the Revo- 
lutionary era for proof that avarice and rapacity were as com- 
mon then as now. ‘The stock-jobbing, the extortion, the 
forestalling, the low arts and devices to amass wealth, that 
were practised during the war for independence, seem almost 
incredible. Washington mourned the want of virtue as early 
as 1775, and averred that he ‘‘ trembled at the prospect.” 
Soldiers were stripped of their miserable pittance, that con- 
tractors might become rich ina single campaign. Many of 
the sellers of merchandise monopolized articles of the first 
necessity, and would not part with them to their suffering 
countrymen, and to the wives and children of those who were 


* The envoys to the French court were instructed to propose, that in 
case of success, France should possess one half of Newfoundland, while 
we should retain the other moiety of that island, the whole of Cape 
Breton, and the whole of Nova Scotia, which then ‘included the present 
colony of New Brunswick. 
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absent in the field, unless at enormous profits. The traffic 
carried on with the royal troops was immense ; men of all de- 
scriptions finally engaged in it, and those who at the com- 
mencement of the struggle would have shuddered at the idea 
of any connection with the enemy pursued it with avidity. 

The public securities were often counterfeited, official signa- 
tures were forged, and plunder and robbery openly indulged. 

Appeals to the guilty from the pulpit, the press, and the halls 
of legislation were alike unheeded. ‘The decline of public 
spirit, the rapacity of those in office, were matters of general 
complaint ; the plottings of disaffected persons and the ma- 
levolence of faction became widely spread, and, in parts of 
the country, were uncontrollable. ‘The useful occupations of 
life and the legitimate pursuits of commerce were abandoned 
by thousands. ‘The basest of men enriched themselves, and 
many of the most estimable sunk into obscurity and indigence. 
There were those who would neither pay their debts nor their 
taxes. ‘The finances of the state and the fortunes of indi- 
viduals were, to an alarming extent, at the mercy of gamblers 
and speculators. 

The indignation of Washington was freely expressed. ‘¢ It 
gives me very sincere pleasure,”’ he said, in a letter to his friend 
Reed, *‘ to find that the Assembly [of Pennsylvania] i is so well 
disposed to second your endeavours in bringing those murderers 
of our cause, the monopolizers, forestallers, and engrossers, to 
condign punishment. It is much to be lamented, that each 
State long ere this has not hunted them down as pests to 
society, and the greatest enemies we have to the happiness of 
America. No punishment, in my opinion, is too great for the 
man who can build his greatness upon his country’s ruin. 

In writing to another friend, he drew this picture, which he 
solemnly declared to be a true one. ‘‘ From what I have 
seen, heard, and in part know,” said he, ‘*1I should in one 
word say, that idleness, dissipation, and extravagance seem to 
have laid fast hold of most ; that speculation, peculation, and 
an insatiable thirst for riches seem to have got the better of 
every other consideration, and almost every order of men ; 
and that party disputes and personal quarrels are the great 
business of the day.” In other letters he laments the laxity 
of the public morals, the ‘‘ distressed, ruinous, and deplo- 
rable condition of affairs,” the ‘‘ many melancholy proofs of 
the decay of private virtue,’”’ and asks if ‘* the paltry consider- 
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ation of a little pelf to individuals is to be placed in competi- 
tion with the essential rights and liberties of the present gen- 
erations, and of millions yet unborn.”’ He alludes to ‘‘ the in- 
creasing rapacity of the times,” and ‘‘ the declining zeal of the 
people’; and speaks of ‘‘the virtuous few,”? who were 
struggling against the corruptions and ‘‘ stock-jobbing of the 
multitude.”’ Other documents might be cited, were further 
evidence necessary, to prove the selfishness and rapacity of 
individuals in those times. 

Again, we frequently hear it said that the American people 
are less patriotic than their fathers were, and less ready to 
vindicate their rights. This accusation, also, we think, is un- 
founded, and we shall test its truth by reference to the records 
of the Revolution. In the first place, then, it should be remem- 
bered, though the war was undertaken for the holiest cause 
which ever arrayed men in battle, that the Whigs were a mi- 
nority in some of the States, barely equalled their opponents 
in others, and in the whole country composed but an in- 
considerable majority. ‘The Loyalists embodied, and kept in 
the field, a large army of their partisans ; and a considerable 
number of those who refrained from taking up arms were still 
active on the side of the crown, and by their conduct pro- 
longed and embittered the contest. Whatever may be said to 

alliate the guilt of this portion of our countrymen, it will 
hardly be contended that they were distinguished for patriot- 
ism ; and nearly one half of the adult male population of the 
country may therefore be dismissed from the discussion. 

To say nothing of the Whigs of Vermont, who at one 
period were declared by Washington to be ‘‘ a dead weight 
upon the cause,”’ some examination of the resources * of the 
thirteen confederate States has served to convince us, that, 
had the advice and plans of the Commander-in-chief, of 
Franklin, and other judicious and patriotic persons been 
adopted, and had there been system and common prudence 
and integrity in the management of affairs, the army might 


* We do not admit that the Thirteen Colonies were poor, though such 
appears to be the common impression. Franklin estimated the annual con- 
sumption of tea, before the Revolution, at £500,000. The peoere who ex- 
pended two and a half millions of dollars in a year for one article of luxury 
were not poor. During the most distressing periods of the contest, the im- 

ortation of superfluities was continued to an extent which drew from 
Franklin earnest remonstrance and rebuke. See Sparks’s edition of his 


Works, Vol. VIII. pp. 327, 376, 393, 403. 
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have been well fed, clothed, and paid throughout the struggle. 
Particular States, and thousands of individuals, exhausted their 
means to aid in achieving the independence of their country ; 
but we are satisfied that the want of patriotism in other States 
and in other individual Whigs produced the appalling calami- 
ties and distresses of the war, and compelled the resort to 
the-seizure of private property, and other objectionable ex- 
pedients. ‘The issuing of bills of credit was, perhaps, un- 
avoidable ; but their excessive depreciation might and should 
have been prevented. ‘The exports of the Colonies before 
the war were large, and, with a liberal allowance for dimin- 
ished production * during the hostilities, there were still pro- 
visions in the country at all times to feed the people and both 
the Whig and the royal forces. The king’s troops were 
well supplied ; for his generals paid ‘‘ hard money,” and not 
the Continental stuff.” ‘* Lam amazed,” said Washington 
to Colonel Stewart, ‘‘ at the report you make of the quantity 
of provision that goes daily into Philadelphia ¢ from the county 
of Bucks ’’; and this was written in January of that memo- 
rable winter which the American army passed in nakedness 
and starvation at Valley Forge. 

So, too, there were men enough who in name were Whigs 
to meet the strongest force that was ever employed to sup- 
press the popular movement. There was always an army — 
on paper ; but the votes of Congress were seldom executed by 
the States. At the close of one campaign, there was not a 
sufficient number of troops in camp to man the lines ; and at 
the opening of another, when the Commander-in-chief was 
expected to take the field, ‘‘ scarce any State in the Union,”’ 
as he himself said, had ‘‘ an eighth part of its quota” in ser- 
vice. The bounty finally paid to soldiers was enormous. 
Omitting details, the general fact will be indicated by stating 
that the price for a single recruit was as high as seven hundred 
and fifty dollars in one State, and one thousand dollars in 
another, on enlistment for the war, besides the bounty and 
emoluments given by Congress ; and one hundred and fifty 


* The prizes taken by the numerous Whig privateers were very valu- 
able, and increased the ability of the country, probably, nearly as much as 
it was lessened by the partial interruption of agriculture. So successful 
were these privateers, that the premium of insurance, as appears by a speech 
in Parliament, rose to 20, and even 25 per cent. 

t Then occupied by the royal army. 
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dollars ‘‘ in specie ”’ were exacted and paid for a term of duty 
of only five months. Such were the extraordinary induce- 
ments necessary to tempt some men to serve their country, 
when their dearest interests were at issue. Still, large num- 
bers of the Whigs demanded that Washington should face 
and fight their enemies, without troops, without stores, and 
even at times without their own confidence and sympathy. 
If we admit that much of the reluctance to enter the army 
arose from the knowledge of the privations and sufferings to 
be endured in camp, and from aversion to receive payment 
for service in a depreciated currency, we shall palliate the 
conduct of the class expected to become soldiers only to cen- 
sure by implication another class, who possessed, but kept 
back, the means of supporting those who fought their battles. 

In the further vindication of the present generation from the 
charge of degeneracy, it becomes necessary to consider wheth- 
er, in point of character, the army of our day will not com- 
pare favorably with that of the Revolution. It seems to be 
the common impression, that the rank and file of the force 
which achieved our independence were composed principally 
of the yeomanry and farmers of the country. As far as the 
regular Continental army is concerned, we consider this opin- 
ion a mistaken one. In some of the Colonies, the occupants 
of the soil were mere retainers or dependants of the great 
landholders, and, with them, very generally adhered to the 
royal cause ; while in other districts, the recruiting officers 
often enlisted foreigners, deserters from the army of the king, 
minors, and even young boys. ‘That persons of this descrip- 
tion formed a large part of the army is not probable ; but if 
we admit that the Continental line consisted of men of prop- 
erty in land, the conclusion, that the yeomanry of the Revo- 
lutionary era, as a class, were less moral than are those who 
now till the earth, becomes irresistible. 

Making every allowance for the effects of hunger and 
want, for the claims of families at home, and for other cir- 
cumstances equally imperative, we must still consider deser- 
tion, mutiny, robbery, and murder as high crimes. ‘There 
were soldiers of the Revolution who deserted in parties of 
twenty and thirty at a time, and several hundreds of those 
who thus abandoned the cause fled to Vermont, and were 
among the early settlers of that State. A thousand men, 
the date of whose enlistment had been misplaced, perjured 
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themselves in a body, as fast as they could be sworn, in order 
to quit the service which they had voluntarily entered. In 
smaller parties, hundreds of others demanded dismission from 
camp .under false pretexts, and with lies upon their lips. 
Some also added treason to desertion, and joined the various 
corps of Loyalists in the capacity of spies upon their former 
friends, or of guides and pioneers. Many more enlisted, 
deserted, and reénlisted under new recruiting officers, for the 
purpose of receiving double bounty ; while others, who 
placed their names upon the rolls, were paid the money to 
which they were entitled, but refused to join the army ; and 
others still, who were sent to the hospitals, returned home 
without leave after their recovery, and were sheltered and 
secreted by friends and neighbours, whose sense of right was 
as weak as their own. Another class sold their clothing, pro- 
visions, and arms,* to obtain means for revelling, and to in- 
dulge their propensity for drunkenness ; while some prowled 
about the country, to rob and kill the unoffending and de- 
fenceless. A guard was placed over the grave of a foreigner 
of rank, who died in Washington’s own quarters, and who 
was buried in full dress, with diamond rings and buckles, 
‘¢ Jest the soldiers should be tempted to dig for hidden treas- 
ure.”’ 

These facts are sufficient to show that virtue in the Amer- 
ican camp was not, at any rate, universal, and accusations of 
immorality may be made and proved against the Whig army as 
well as against those which have succeeded it. Indeed, we 
fear that whippings, drummings from the service, and even 
military executions, were more frequent in the Revolution 
than at any subsequent period of our history. 

If we turn our attention to the officers, we shall find that 
many had but doubtful claims to respect for purity of private 
character, and that some were addicted to grave vices. We 
have not space to discuss the subject at length, and a general - 
view must suffice. In point of personal courage and con- 
duct, there were several delinquents of standing and rank. 
The battle of Breed’s Hill was lost probably by the want of 
valor on the part of officers who were intrusted with honor- 


* Such were the waste and theft of arms by the soldiers, that until Steu- 
ben had control of the matter, an allowance of five thousand stand, annu- 
ally, was made in the official estimates, to meet the deficiency. 
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able and responsible commands ;* and had not one of the 
British generals,+ before the attack, tarried too long with the 
beautiful daughter of that stout old Loyalist, ‘* Master Lov- 
ell,’” — who educated half of the prominent Whigs of Mas- 
sachusetts, and was himself ‘‘ a castaway,’?— the royal ar- 
tillery might have been better served in the action, and the 
brave Prescott sooner driven from the works. 

It affords us no pleasure to dwell upon the crimes and frail- 
ties of a single individual whose name is connected with, or 
distinguished in, our annals. We pass lightly over the cases 
of Lee and Arnold, and will only allude to two others, each 
of whom bore a general’s commission. One of them shocked 
the pure by his open and repeated scoffs at religion ; and the 
other passed a large portion of his life in tippling and gaming, 
and, though repentant in his declining years, it was pithily said 
of him, that ‘‘no man better loved this world, and no man 
more reluctantly quitted it.” 

In tracing the career of officers of inferior rank, we find 
much to lament. Judge Marshall states that Arnold was 
the pnly one who ‘ turned his sword against his former com- 
panions in arms ”’ ; but the great jurist was mistaken. We 
cannot go into details, and will barely remark that there were 
several who had held commissions in the Whig army who 
went over to the royal side, and that among them was one 
lieutenant-colonel, who had served a campaign under St. 


* That the reader may not suppose we-mean to censure the many brave 
men who participated in the battle, we state that Gridley, who commanded 
the battalion of artillery, and by whose misconduct it afforded but little 
aid, and Captain Callender, who withdrew his field-pieces and compan 
from the strife, and Colonel Gerrish, who would not leave Bunker's Hil . 
and whose whole regiment refused to march to Breed’s, and kept out of 
action during the three attacks, are here particularly alluded to. 

t General Cleveland. It is said, that ‘‘in order to win favor with the 
damsel, he had given her young brother an appointment in the ordnance 
department for which he was. not qualified.” To this circumstance the 
sending over the “ over-sized cannon-balls ’’ is attributed, which occasioned 
delay, after the British troops landed at Morton’s Point. The mistake did 
not allow the artillery to be of essential service until -suitable balls were 
obtained from Boston. Meantime, two attacks were repulsed. We hardly 
know of another mention of Cleveland’s name in the history of the war. 
It is a singular coincidence, that the artillery on both sides should have been 
badly served. The celebrated Count Rumford desired employment in the 
Whig army at this time, and would, but for the course of Colonel Grid- 
ley, who obtained the appointment for his son above mentioned, have 
commanded the American artillery on this occasion. Rumford subse- 
quently adhered to the crown, and was a colonel of dragoons. — See Life 
of Warren, by the late A. H. Everett, in Sparks’s Biography. 
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Clair, and another who had raised the corps which he was 
appointed to command. 

It is certain that appointments were conferred upon un- 
worthy persons at every period of the war. Knox wrote to 
Gerry, that there were men in service ‘* who wished to have 
their power perpetuated at the expense of the liberties of the 
people,”’ and who ‘‘ had been rewarded with rank without 
having the least pretensions to it, except cabal and intrigue.”’ 
There were officers who were destitute alike of honor and 
patriotism ; who unjustly clamored for their pay, while they 
drew large sums of public money under pretence of paying 
their men, but applied them to the support of their own ex- 
travagance ; who went home on furloughs, and never return- 
ed ; and who, regardless of their word as gentlemen, violated 
their paroles, and were threatened by Washington with ex- 
posure in every newspaper in the land, as men who had dis- 
graced themselves and were insensible to the sufferings of 
their associates in captivity, whose restraints were increased 
by their misconduct. At times, courts-martial were continu- 
ally sitting, and so numerous were the convictions, that the 
names of those who were cashiered were sent to Congress in 
lists. ‘* Many of the surgeons,”’ said Washington, ‘‘ are 
very great rascals, countenancing the men to sham complaints 
to exempt them from duty, and often receiving bribes to cer- 
tify indispositions, with a view to procure discharges or fur- 
loughs ”’ ; and still further, they drew for the public ‘* medi- 
cines and stores, in the most profuse and extravagant manner, 
for private purposes.’ In a letter to the governor of a 
State, he affirmed that the officers who had been sent him 
therefrom were ‘‘ generally of the lowest class of the peo- 
ple,”’ that they ‘‘ led their soldiers to plunder the inhabitants, 
and into every kind of mischief.” To his brother, John 
Augustine Washington, he declared that the different States 
were nominating such officers as were ‘‘ not fit to be shoe- 
blacks.” * 


* Among the amusing proofs to sustain Washington in so emphatic an 
expression of his contempt and disgust, two instances may be cited. The 
first relates to a captain of horse, who was to be seen shaving his privates 
on parade! The other is of a colonel, who a his two sons for 
waiters, and allowed one of them to work at shoe-making in his own apart- 
ment, when not required to perform the menial duties of a body servant. 
A mob overthrew and destroyed the shoe-maker’s bench, and put an end 
to cobbiing at regimental head-quarters. In the aflray, the colonel, who 
had long endured the sneers of the officers of another line, was assaulted 


and much injured. 
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Resignations occurred upon discreditable pretexts, and be- 
came alarmingly prevalent. Some resigned at critical mo- 
ments, and others combined together in considerable numbers 
for purposes of intimidation, and threatened to retire from 
the service at a specified time, unless certain terms were 
complied with. For a single instance, to show the extent of 
the evil, we again quote from the Commander-in-chief, who 
wrote to a member of Congress, in 1778, that ‘‘ the spirit of 
resigning commissions has been long at an alarming height, 
and increases daily. ‘The Virginia line has sustained a vio- 
lent shock. Not less than ninety have already resigned to 
me. ‘I'he same conduct has prevailed among the officers 
from the other States, though not yet in so considerable a 
degree ; and there are but too just grounds to fear that it will 
shake the very existence of the army, unless a remedy is 
soon, very soon, applied.”? ‘The spirit did not abate ; since, 
two years after, he informed the President of Congress, that 
he had ‘‘ scarcely a sufficient number [of officers] left to 
take care even of the fragments of corps which remained.” 

We would not be understood to assert that there were not 
proper and imperative causes to justify the retirement of 
many ; but the illustrious man whose words we have so often | 
quoted, and who was obliged to bear the disheartening conse- 
quences of these frequent resignations, was a competent 
judge of the motives and reasons which influenced those with 
whom he was associated ; and as we have his assertion that 
he was often deserted, we have not hesitated to class the 
numerous resignations of the officers of the Revolutionary 
army with the other evidences of a destitution of principle. 
The complaints of their wives and children at home, the in- 
attention of Congress and of the State legislatures, to whom 
they had a right, both legal and moral, to look for sympathy 
and support in the poverty to which some were reduced, are 
to be taken into the account in forming, and should do much 
to soften, our judgment ; but with the proofs before us, ob- 
tained entirely from the writings of distinguished Whigs, we 
are compelled to believe that many of those who abandoned 
Washington were guilty of a crime, which, when committed 
by private soldiers, is called desertion, and punished with 
death. 

Eighteen of the generals retired during the war; some 
from declining health, others from the weight of advanced 
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years, others to accept of civil employments, but many from 
private resentments, and real or imaginary wrongs inflicted by 
Congress or associates in the service. Several of the latter 
class are not to be held excused. ‘Their example was per- 
nicious, and when so many heads of divisions and brigades 
abandoned their commands for reasons chiefly or entirely 
personal, it was to be expected that regiments, battalions, and 
companies would be left, in like manner, without officers. 
Washington’s individual grievances were very great, and 
every one must feel indignant at the treatment received by 
Greene ; but when and by whom would the yoke of our 
Colonial vassalage have been broken, had they sacrificed their 
duty to their sensibility ? Had the generals who were offend- 
ed at the promotion of their brethren acted upon the princi- 
ple of the noble son* of South Carolina, ‘* We will first 
dispose of our enemies, and then settle the questions of rank,”’ 
the names of some of them would not be mentioned by stu- 
dents of our history in terms of doubtful approbation. 

Abundant testimony can be adduced to show that individuals 
of all ranks entered the army from interested and discredit- 
able motives, and left it from similar reasons. John Adams 
wrote, in 1777, — ‘‘ I am wearied to death with the wrangles 
between military officers, high and low. ‘They quarrel like 
cats and dogs. ‘hey worry one another like mastiffs, 
scrambling for rank and pay like apes for nuts.”’> Washing- 
ton, more guarded to Congress, uses language almost as 
pointed in his letters to private friends. ‘lhe disaffections 
which arose at a later time, in consequence of the unwar- 
rantable promotion of foreign military adventurers, ought not 
to be censured. ‘The embarrassments of the Commander-in- 
chief from this source were very great, and drew from him 
the remark, in a private letter to Gouverneur Morris, that he 
‘most devoutly wished that we had not a Single foreigner 
among us, except the Marquis de Lafayette.”? Strange that 
Congress should have been so criminally unmindful of the 
claims of natives of the country! Certainly, if we except 
Mercer and Lafayette, and perhaps Steuben, the American- 
born generals were the best in the service. 

Again, indications of our increasing degeneracy are sup- 
posed to be found in the fickleness of the popular will, as 


* Charles Cotesworth Pinckney. 
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manifested in the frequent changes in Congress, and in the 
inferior characters of those who are chosen to be members of 
that body. But how was it in the past? We can dispose 
of the first point by stating the single fact, that McKean, of 
Delaware, was the only member of the Congress of the 
Revolution who served eight successive years ; and that 
Jefferson, Gerry, and Ellery were the only signers of the 
Declaration of Independence who remained in service when 
the definitive treaty of peace was submitted for consideration. 
The attendance of members, at times, was irregular, and the 
public service often suffered by their absence. ‘There were 
periods when several of the States were without representa- 
tion, and when the requisite number for the transaction of 
business were not in their places. The entire control of 
affairs, executive and legislative, of the measures taken to 
procure loans in Europe and to raise money at home to pro- 
vide for the army, and for every branch of the public service, 
devolved frequently upon as few as thirty delegates ; and 
some of the most momentous questions were determined by 
twenty. ‘I'hose who steadily attended to their duties were 
worn down with care and excessive labor. John Adams, 
one of them, was in Congress three years and three months, 
during which term he was a member of ninety committees, 
and chairman of twenty-five. In the course of the war, 
persons of small claims to notice or regard obtained seats in 
Congress, and by their want of capacity and principle pro- 
longed the contest, and needlessly increased its burdens and 
expenses. ‘This statement can be shown to be true upon the 
highest authority ; proofs of it may be found in the corre- 
spondence of all the principal personages of the time. 

The decline of public virtue is said to be seen, also, in 
increased sectional feeling, and in the malignant disposition 
which one portion of the American people evince towards 
their brethren in another part of the country. We reply, that 
there never has been entire harmony between the North and 
the South, from the earliest hour of their connection. Per- 
fect unanimity of sentiment is not to be expected now or 
ever ; but we deny that there is less kindness at present than 
there was under the Confederacy, or in the first days of the 
Union. Whoever is familiar with the proceedings in the 
Congress, and with the angry collisions in the army, of the 
Revolution, and recalls the menaces and violent language ut- 
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tered during the presidency of Washington and his immediate 
successor, will agree with us, perhaps, in the opinion, that, as 
domestic quarrels do not always result in the dissolution of 
family ties, so also flippant paragraphs, resolves of associa- 
tions, and oratorical flourishes do not always portend the 
separation of states and the division of a nation. 

Allied to sectional feeling is the spirit of faction and party. 
In these respects, strange as the assertion may seem to some, 
we see a sensible change for the better. When we look 
back at the conduct of those who had an empire to win, we 
can readily account for, while we cannot wholly excuse, .the 
enmity which existed between them and their opponents, the 
banishment of persons and the confiscation of estates ; but we 
are amazed at the dissensions of the Whigs among them- 
selves. Overlooking the minor factions, we read of the gov- 
ernors of States struggling against both Whigs and ‘Tories ; 
of the hot disputes in Congress on the appointment of am- 
bassadors to foreign courts, and on determining the relative 
rank of different officers in the service ; of the strong preju- 
dices entertained against Franklin in the State of his birth, 
in Congress, and in the State of his adoption; of the party 
arrayed against Greene ; of the equivocal support of Wash- 
ington by many, of the open manifestation of hostility to him 
after the disasters at Brooklyn heights, and of the combina- 
tion — more extensive than some have been willing to be- 
lieve — which was finally formed to displace him; and of 
the force of party discipline, which, as was bitterly remarked 
by a leading Whig, brought men into the management of 
affairs ‘* who might have lived till the millennium in silent 
obscurity, had they depended on their mental qualifications.” 
As we examine the history of the civil administration of 
Washington, we find that he who had rendered such invalu- 
able services to his country without pecuniary reward was 
now assailed with the atrocious charge of drawing money 
from the treasury fraudulently and for his private use ; and 
when he affixed his official signature to the treaty negotiated 
by Jay, the shouts of disappointed and enraged partisans 
resounded through the Union. ‘The frenzy that was occa- 
sioned in this country by the Revolution in France showed 
itself in a manner that more than rivalled the party associa- 
tions, banners, and badges of our own day ; and grosser 
falsehoods cannot be collected from party newspapers at the 
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present time, than those which were circulated during the 
canvass for a successor to the first President. 

‘There were bad men among both the real and the nominal 
Whigs of the Revolution, among those who remained stead- 
fast, as well as those who fell off from the cause, and the fact 
should neither be concealed nor denied. Still, there is much 
to palliate their errors, and to excuse some of the failings for 
which that generation has been most strongly censured. No 
colonists, we again remind the reader, have a character of 
their own. Every thing they say, do, and think is but the 
repetition of something which has been said, thought, or 
done ‘‘ at home.”’ It is so with British colonists now ; it 
was so with those of the ‘‘ old Thirteen.” | 

Besides the effect thus produced on the formation of na- 
tional character, we should remember that several of the 
prominent personages of the time were natives of the British 
isles, and claimed the deference and consideration which 
persons thus born always have, and still demand, among 
British Americans. Some of the Englishmen who espoused 
the popular side, though distinguished for talents, were mere 
adventurers and men of wicked lives. Their influence and 
example were pernicious in the highest degree, and it is upon 
them that the stigma of the attempt to displace Washington, 
and many of the severest rebukes which we have uttered, 
should principally fall. 

We have endeavoured to show that the charges which are 
made against the present generation, like the sins which exist 
among them, are as old as the Revolution, and were used by 
the adherents of the crown as an argument to prevent a dis- 
solution of the union with the mother country. Once severed 
from the parent stock, it was said that Americans would be- 
come the victims of every moral and political disorder. 
‘Those who insist that we are the degenerate sons of worthy 
sires do but echo the predictions which the Loyalists uttered 
seventy years ago. ‘The opinion of Proud, the loyal his- 
torian of Pennsylvania, was cited at the commencement of 
this article. Chalmers, a Loyalist of Maryland, whose works 
on American history are of acknowledged merit, gravely re- 
marked, that ‘‘ whether the famous achievement of Columbus 
introduced the greatest good or evil, by discovering the New 
World to the Old, has in every age offered a subject for dis- 
putation.”” With these words he opens an elaborate work 
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devoted to an explanation of the causes which produced the 
dismemberment of the British empire. But is it now a ques- 
tion for disputation, whether the transplanting of Englishmen 
to America has occasioned more evil than good? Our fa- 
thers were but British colonists, and as such might rightfully 
claim immunities and exemptions to which we, the members 
of an independent nation, are not entitled. Two generations 
have elapsed since we commenced the experiment of self- 
government. In developing our resources, and in increasing 
our wealth, we have done more than any nation of modern 
times. Our territory is vastly more than sufficient for the 
subsistence of those who now inhabit it, but is still deemed by 
many quite too small to meet our future growth. If, then, 
we have made, and are making, no progress-in virtue, the 
fault is all our own, and the consequences of it will be upon 
our heads and upon those of our children. 


C.C, 


Art. IX. — Reports of the Annual Visiting Committees of the 
Public Schools of the City of Boston. 1847. Boston: 
J. H. Eastburn, City Printer. pp. 123 and 91. 


Tue idea of popular education may be said to lie at the 
basis of the free institutions of New England. Amidst all the 
changes in public and private affairs, through the calm of 
peace and the storms of war, this idea has never been lost 
sight of, as one, to carry out which into complete practical 
results constant efforts must be made. We have, however, 
fallen far short of the perfect attainment of this end, — nay, 
of what a people so earnestly bent on the fulfilment of this 
high purpcse might reasonably have been expected to reach. 

Of late years, however, public attention has been thorough- 
ly roused to the importance of doing more to forward the 
magnificent conception of educating the people. The labors 
of Mr. Horace Mann, who left the profession of the law, the 
highest honors of which his abilities and the estimation they were 
held in by the public justified him in aspiring to, in order that 
he might consecrate his energies and his time to the holy cause 
of popular education, have so set the machinery of progress in 
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motion, that there seems but little danger of pause or hesitation 
in carrying on the work. His untiring services since he assum- 
ed the office of Secretary to the Board of Education will im- 
mortalize his name as one of the great benefactors of the pres- 
ent age. With an industry to which a parallel can scarcely 
be found, he has collected facts from every quarter ; travelled 
from town to town, county to county, State to State ; organ- 
ized institutes, delivered lectures, examined school-houses, 
done every thing which bore directly or indirectly upon the 
accomplishment of his mighty work. Everywhere, his zeal, 
his ardor, his eloquence, have encourged the hopeful, roused 
the indifferent, strengthened the friends and borne down the 
enemies of education. At times, the feeble voice of the 
bigot, born out of time in this age of light, and blinking like 
an owl suddenly roused from his darkling corner by the break- 
ing in of the mid-day beam, has been heard to make a shrill 
outcry, and to call for a return of his congenial darkness. In 
vain! The reign of bigotry is over. Science, letters, arts, 
inventions, the schemes of philanthropy, the practical applica- 
tion of the great truths of Christianity to the conditions and 
duties of daily life, — these august and absorbing interests of 
the present day make men slow to listen to the voice of the 
medieval croaker, who fancies that by reviving the old, worn- 
out theological odium, he can scare the human mind back 
into its ancient courses. 

In Boston, the standard of education has always been com- 
paratively high. In a wealthy city, animated by a liberal and 
patriotic spirit, this was no more than satisfying a just expec- 
tation. Many schools, however, in the larger towns of the 
Commonwealth, have disputed the palm of excellence with 
the public schools of Boston. A generous rivalry in this re- 
spect may lead to infinite good, and ought to be encouraged 
by every lawful means. City and country will be alike im- 
proved by the noble strife. In some respects the city schools 
have advantages over those of the country. The city is 
the centre of intelligence, as well as of wealth. Ideas, no 
less than money, circulate with greater rapidity there. Books 
are more abundant and accessible, and the mental powers 
are more speedily brought into activity. ‘Talent of all kinds 
naturally concentrates in the city. Professional, literary, 
commercial eminence gravitates towards the city, as its 
centre of attraction. But on the other hand, the activity of 
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city intellect is apt to be superficial and showy, just as a 
young man accustomed to society in the capital may, with 
ordinary capacities and shallow acquirements, outshine in con- 
versation and on all common occasions the studious youth of 
loftier abilities, to whom these external advantages have been 
denied. ‘This tendency of city life, which runs from the 
highest down to the lowest classes, must be resisted by the 
instructor with uncompromising sternness. 

There is another disadvantage under which the cause of 
education labors in the city, that does not exist, to the same 
extent at least, in the country. ‘This is to be found in the 
comparative social position of the teacher. In the society of 
a respectable country town, the able teacher is known and 
‘*honored of all men.”? In point of income, he stands on a 
level, or nearly so, with the leading men of the place, and is 
able to live with at least the average elegance of his neigh- 
bours. With a few favored exceptions, this is not so in a 
city. We are speaking now, be it remembered, of the teach- 
ers in the public grammar and writing schools. ‘There are, 
in all our large cities, private instructors who have incomes 
equal to those of the first class of professional men ; — some 
even who have accumulated fortunes. And surely no men in 
any community better deserve success, if desert is to be meas- 
ured by services rendered to the community. But let us 
take the salaries paid to the masters of the Boston public 
schocls, and compare them with the incomes of men in busi- 
ness or in the so-called professions. ‘The salaries of ushers 
and sub-masters may be put aside from the present question, 
because we presume those places are not generally regarded as 
permanent. It is a reasonable view to take, that men, who 
are intrusted with an interest so vitally important as the edu- 
cation of the young, should be placed at ease in their pecuni- 
ary circumstances, so that the whole energies of their minds 
may be devoted to their work. ‘Their salaries should be suf- 
ficiently ample to enable them to live with a modest ele- 
gance and hospitality, not very far below the average style of 
the society in which they are placed. They should also be 
able to lay up something against the hour of sickness, to which 
all may, and the infirmities of age, to which all must, come. 
To do this, it is not necessary that the situations of teachers 
should be rendered highly lucrative. It may be presumed 
that the object of the teacher never is mere money-making, 
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and therein his career differs materially from that of the 
business man. Then, too, the regularity and certainty of his 
income are, to a limited extent, compensating circumstances 
for its smallness ; but it will not do to press this consideration 
too far. ‘The question with the school authorities should not 
be, for how small a sum the instruction of youth can be pro- 
cured ; but how large a sum will place the instructors on a re- 
spectable footing in their worldly circumstances, and enable 
them to meet the exigencies above enumerated. 

T’he tendency in all business communities is to economize 
in the salaries of public teachers, while it is thought necessary 
to compensate with liberality the services which are connected 
with pecuniary and material interests. Large fees are paid to 
a distinguished lawyer, for a few moments’ consultation, with- 
outa murmur. A confidential clerk receives a salary twice 
or three times as large as a professor of letters in the Univer- 
sity, and at least as large as the most eminent professor of law. 
The actuary of a life insurance company is paid, for a few 
hours’ work a day, four or five times the salary of a master 
who has six hundred future hopes of the republic under his 
charge all the weary hours from morning to evening. ‘The 
cashier of a bank enjoys an income as large as is received by 
all the teachers in the most numerous public school. Now is 
the advice of a lawyer, or the service of a clerk, or the cal- 
culation of the actuary, or the money-changing of the cashier, 
so high a function as the training up of the rising generation 
of a great city to virtue and knowledge? Judged by any 
rational standard, there can be but one answer to this question ; 
and it is a question of immense importance to the civic fathers 
who have it practically to decide. 

Boston lays claim to the credit of great liberality in the 
matter of education ; to that credit she is, as compared with 
other cities, fully entitled. But how stands the case, if we 
apply to her conduct the principles indicated by the foregoing 
remarks ? Are the instructors in her public schools placed 
on such a footing, in respect to income, as the importance of 
their labors deserves? We believe the answer to this ques- 
tion, which every right-minded man must give, will be an un- 
hesitating No. With the exception of the head-masters of the 
Latin School and the English High School, whose salaries are 
barely respectable, the incomes of the public teachers are mis- 
erably inadequate. Are the public teachers able to take their 
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place in society, on a level of respectability with the average 
of what are called the liberal professions? We pretend to 
honor the work of the teacher, and to regard it as highly as 
that of the clergyman, the lawyer, and the physician ; but let 
us ask, in all earnestness, whether our actions correspond with 
our pretences. How stands the fact? Can a gentleman, 
placed at the head of a public school, which occupies his time 
and thoughts, to the exclusion of all other business, meet the 
expenses of a family, share in the intercourse of refined socie- 
ty, and put by something against a rainy day, on a salary of 
fifteen hundred dollars a year, in the city of Boston? ‘The 
question answers itself. -A bachelor can doubtless do well 
enough upon that income anywhere. It is more even than he 
deserves. But teachers are not apt to remain bachelors, nor 
is it desirable that they should. A severe and painful econo- 
mist, doubtless, by living in a miserable street, where rents are 
cheap, by denying himself and his family all amusement, by 
making his wife and daughters do all the servile work of the 
cook and the chambermaid, by abstaining from the purchase 
of books, by never entertaining friends at his house, — in short, 
by giving up all the embellishments and refining influences of 
life, — may thus contrive to keep soul and body together, 
though there can be very little in the partnership to make it 
mutually desirable ; but it is perfectly plain that the condition 
of such a man, so far as his salary is concerned, is far below 
that of the master mechanic or the wholesale grocer. 

The house-builder and the tenant of a stall in Quincy Mar- 
ket increase in wealth from year to year, and at length buy 
houses in Beacon street, furnish them with sumptuous Parisian 
luxury, open their doors to the fashionable world, and place 
within their children’s reach every refinement of ‘letters and 
art. ‘This is all right. But where is the head of a public 
school all this time ? -Toiling on from year to year in an em- 
ployment which, according even to Boston notions, is ob- 
scure, while common sense declares it to be most important. 
When Boston society is spoken of, no person dreams of in- 
cluding in the collective idea the masters and sub-masters of 
the much boasted public schools. When distinguished gentle- 
men from other cities or foreign countries visit Boston, and 
its elegant hospitalities are extended to them, no one dreams 
of asking the masters and sub-masters of the public school to 
share in ‘the social rites by which the stranger is welcomed. 
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The traveller, who wishes to see the institutions for which 
Boston is famed, may be taken to the public school, and 
asked to admire the regularity, order, intelligence, and able 
management there displayed ; but he to whose talent, accom- 
plishment, industry, skill, and tact these honorable boasts of 
the city are due, is scarcely thought of in the general claim 
for the credit which the public makes, and is allowed to 
assert. In the circle of the saloon, where the stranger is re- 
ceived in the evening, to the delights of cultivated conversa- 
tion, and where the effect of the scene is heightened by the 
elegant arts, by the elaborate toilette, by entrancing music, 
and it may be by the science of the cuisine and the exhila- 
ration of Champagne and the Rhine, does the stranger meet 
the masters and sub-masters of the Boston schools ? He will 
find there the lawyer, all forensic cases laid aside ; the cler- 
gyman, in black coat and white cravat ; the banker, forgetful 
of interest and discounts ; the merchant, respited from the 
anxieties of the cotton-market and the exchange ; the specu- 
lator, fresh from the purchase of stocks which support the 
Mexican war; the clerk, dismounted from his three-legged 
stool, his ledger closed and locked up in the iron safe ; the 
spendthrift even, known to be a useless cumberer of the 
ground. But in this throng of varied characters who make up 
what is called preéminently the society of Boston, the master 
of the public school, who has spent the day in benefiting the 
moral and intellectual natures of six hundred Boston youth, 
is not to be found. It does not occur to society that such a 
man has a claim to their respect, sympathy, and hospitality, 
so far as these are shown by acting towards him as if he were 
one of themselves. 

There are some who care nothing for society beyond that 
of their immediate family and most intimate friends. But 
the indulgence of this indifference is good neither for body 
nor mind in any case ; and the teacher needs the relaxation 
and exhilaration of society in a more especial manner than 
any other professional man. We say, then, that a community, 
which truly values the education of the mass of its children, 
ought to value the services of its public teachers enough to 
place them, in social estimation, and in the means of a mod- 
est elegance of life, not much below the average position 
of the liberal professions. As things are now, the condition 
of a public teacher is a depressing, exhausting, discouraging 
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one. ‘There is little in it to make him feel the stimulus of 
hope for himself and for those who are nearest and dearest to 
him. ‘The young, the able, and the ambitious see nothing 
attractive in the profession. They see the most faithful and 
zealous condemned to a life of pinching economy and obscu- 
rity. ‘Ihe spur of fame, which rewards distinguished exertion 
in other intellectual occupations, rarely touches the spirit of 
the teacher in a public school. The prospect of wealth he 
would be insane to take into the account. As a general rule, 
the young, the able, and the ambitious will therefore turn 
their thoughts to other and more brilliant careers. See what 
a vastly disproportionate share of the talent of this country 
is drawn into the profession of the law. Now it cannot be 
that the mass of details in legal practice is a whit more liber- 
al or liberalizing than the details of a teacher’s daily routine. 

But the legal profession stands high in the public estimation. 

It opens the path which leads to wealth, to honor, to the pos- 
sibility of the highest honor which the country has to be- 
stow. ‘The reputation of a good lawyer opens the doors of 
the best society for his admission, and, what he will prize in- 
finitely more than any advantage personal to himself, places 
his children within the reach of the most desirable associa- 
tions that any community can furnish. We do not say that 
able men will not accept the place of public teacher in our 
city, even under all the discouragements of the profession. 
If we venture upon any such rash assertion, the admirable 
reports named at the head of this article would contradict 
us point-blank. The talent, skill, and accomplishments now 
employed in the public schools of Boston, and the success 
of the teachers’ efforts under the discouragements of their 
situation and of some fundamental defects in the organiza- 
tion of the schools, are very surprising. But would not the 
glow of honor and prosperity which the able instructor merits 
make even these gentlemen feel a greater ardor in the 
pursuit of the objects of their profession, and devote them- 
selves with even more enthusiasm to the duties of their noble 
calling ? 

In making the foregoing observations, we have had in our 
eye only the schools embraced in the reports. The Boston 
Latin School is an institution with which the higher education 
of the city is intimately connected. It has always been the 
brightest jewel in the crown of the city’s honor. Every 
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year a large class of young men, the very élite of Boston, 
go forth from its friendly portals, to enter upon the studies 
of the neighbouring University. The exactness and thorough- 
ness with which the classics have always been taught there, 
and especially under the present distinguished head and his 
able corps of associates, have been the chief reliance of the 
University and the other schools in their efforts to keep the 
standard of classical learning high. The salaries in this 
institution, though on a more liberal scale, bear no fair pro- 
portion to the talent and labor which the maintenance of 
the school at its present height of fame imperiously demands. 
And yet it is not many years since the city, in violation of 
an implied contract, and in a fit of niggardly and absurd econ- 
omy, cut down the salaries of the heads of this and the Eng- 
lish High School ; and though a return to common sense has 
put a stop to the injustice, yet the sum honestly due these 
gentlemen for arrears during the period of repudiating cur- 
tailment has not to this day been paid. 

We have touched upon these considerations by way of 
introduction to a slight notice of the School Reports of 
1847. ‘Topics of this nature scarcely come within the range 
of a school committee, and it is not therefore surprising 
that they have received no attention. ‘They force them- 
selves, however, irresistibly upon the notice of one who 
looks upon the Boston schools from abroad, and who sees 
reason to sympathize with the peculiar hardships which a 
city schoolmaster is compelled to bear. To exhaust the 
subject, which we feel to be one of immense importance 
to the welfare of every American city, would far transcend 
our limits ; we must therefore content ourselves with these 
brief hints of a general nature, and now confine what we have 
further to say to the pamphlet before us. 

At the head of the sub-committee that made the report 
on the Grammar Schools stands the name of George B. 
Emerson, — a gentleman identified with the intellectual prog- 
ress of the city for nearly a quarter of a century. To speak 
of his merits as they deserve will belong, at some very re- 
mote day, we trust, to his biographer. But without trench- 
ing on the reserve proper on the present occasion, we may 
say, that his long experience, his profound acquaintance with 
the subject, and his searching intellect give an authoritative 
weight to his opinions on education. ‘This report is distin- 
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guished for clearness of arrangement, and the intelligible man- 
ner in which the condition of the schools is described, the 
scrupulous and discriminating justice with which the labors of 
the several instructors are set forth, the care with which all 
the circumstances in the situation of the schools and the 
character of the scholars which ought to influence the judg- 
ment formed upon the teachers’ course are explained, and, 
what is of more importance beyond the limits of the city, 
for the general reflections incidentally thrown in. ‘The pam- 
phiet consists of a general view of the appearance of the 
schools, which occupies the first eighteen pages ; then a par- 
ticular account of each of twenty schools, as ascertained by 
oral examination, conducted for the most part by the mem- 
bers of the committee. This is followed by discussions of the 
following subjects : Moral Instruction, the System of two 
independent Heads in the Grammar Schools, ‘Text-Books, 
Vagrant Children, and Intermediate Schools. The remain- 
der of the document, from the sixty-fifih page to the end, is 
occupied by “tables of the questions proposed at the examina- 
tion of the Grammar Schools, together with the character of 
the answers given to each question in the several schools.” 

To the friend of education, all these details are of the 
highest interest. It is due to the teachers of the Grammar 
Schools to say, that the general results, stated by the com- 
mittee with perfect impartiality, are most honorable to their 
fidelity and talents. On the mode of examination, the com- 
mittee make these impartial remarks :— 


“In their first visits, the Committee endeavoured to ascertain, 
by personal questioning and inspection, the condition of the 
schools in respect to the instruction given and the progress made 
in reading, grammar, geography, and history; the examination 
being, in all cases, and, with few exceptions, throughout, con- 
ducted by the Committee. ‘They are aware that this mode of 
examination gives but a partial view of the condition of a school. 
The oral examination, to be completely just and satisfactory, 
ought to be in part conducted by the Committee and in part by 
the teacher. ‘The point reached, the attainments made in each 
study, may be ascertained by a Committee, by means of ques- 
tions put by themselves, while the teachers are looking on as — 
‘spectators. But other points not less important, — the language, 
the manner, and the spirit of the teacher, the intelligence, vi- 
-vacity, and thoroughness of his teaching, and the mental habits 
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formed in the learner by the process, can only be learnt by see- 
ing and hearing the teacher conduct the examination of his own 
classes, uninterrupted and uninfluenced by the Committee. Both 
these modes, the Committee, in the four, or, at most, five hours 
spent in any one school, had not always an opportunity to adopt. 
It was only in certain schools that the readiness and rapidity of 
the answers of the children left the Committee time to witness 
the mode of instruction employed by the teacher.’ — p. 7. 


The remarks that follow, on reading, are judicious and 
excellent. ‘To the truth of the plain and weighty consider- 
ations embraced in the passage we now quote every reflect- 
ing person must give his assent. 


“If history is to be taught at all, it is to be taught well and 
understandingly. But it certainly is not an indispensable study. 
If the question were, whether a child should be taught to read 
fluently and intelligently, and with such ease that reading should 
be a delightful recreation, for the rest of his life; shoulddearn so 
much of grammar and language as to be able always to express 
himself, in speech and writing, correctly and with facility ; so 
much of geography as to know what is most essential in the 
physical features and products, and the character and present 
condition of the inhabitants, of all important parts of the globe ; 
and so much of his own structure and economy as to be able to 
understand the laws of physical and mental health and happi- 
ness ; — or, omitting any one of these, or learning it very ill, 
should substitute therefor so much of history as is contained in 
any one small volume; we suppose there are few, who, regard- 
ing the future comfort, usefulness, and welfare of the learner, 
would not say, without much hesitation, that the first four of 
these are of indispensable importance ; that the latter is very de- 
sirable, — but, if either is to be left out, it must be the study of 
history. Wisely, therefore, have School Committees here and 
elsewhere acted, in requiring the first three studies to be intro- 
duced into the schools in the order in which they are here set 

down; and wisely, we think, will they act hereafter, if they re- 
quire the study of physiology to take precedence of all others 
except these indispensable three. 

*‘ The early periods of instruction should be employed in cul- 
tivating the powers of the mind as extensively as possible, and, 
while so doing, in getting materials for the common and univer- 
sal action of the mind. Those facts should be learnt first which 
are most essential to the physical, mental, and moral well-being 
of the individual. A woman might be an excellent mother of a 
family, and yet know nothing at all about the causes of the 
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French or the American Revolution. She could not, except 
by accident, bring up her children with healthy minds and 
bodies, unless she were acquainted with the importance of pure 
air and a wholesome diet, and the indispensable necessity of 
good physical and moral habits. ‘The mother of the Davidsons 
might have been fully acquainted with all the histories ever writ- 
ten, and yet her children might have perished as they did. But 
those daughters might have been now alive to be ornaments and 
blessings to society, if the mother had been acquainted with that 
simple law of physiology which forbids premature and excessive 
exercise of the mental faculties.” — pp. 15, 16. 


There is much practical sense in these few sentences : — 


‘** Every thing connected with the school-house has an effect 
upon the mind and character of the children. Its beauty ele- 
vates and improves their taste. Its convenient arrangement fos- 
ters in them the principle and the love of order. Its ample 
space, well ventilated, gives a healthful play to their lungs. Its 
costliness naturally tends to make them value the opportunities 
they enjoy, and to look with greater respect upon the man who 
has the control of so noble an establishment, and with a warmer 
feeling of patriotism towards the city and State by which such 
liberal accommodations are made for their convenience and im- 
provement. ‘These circumstances tend to form an honest pride ; 
they contribute towards the building up of a high character and 
a lofty standard of action.” — pp. 35, 36. 


From the essay on Moral Instruction we copy a most 
pregnant passage. 


“In the schools for citizens, the duties of citizens should be 
taught. There are certain points which ought to be presented 
to the minds of children, and that forcibly and frequently, not 
only by the life and example, but in the language of their 
teachers. Those great primary duties enumerated in the statute 
must not be neglected. The infinite value of a love of truth, of 
justice, of integrity, of fidelity in contracts, of industry, of per- 
sonal purity, of charitableness in judgment, should be pointed 
out, and earnestly inculcated. The reciprocal relations and du- 
ties of parents and children, of employers and employed, of 
masters and servants, of buyers and sellers, should be explained 
and wnforced. The duty of self-control, of self-education, of im- 
proving all one’s faculties, of economy in the use of time ; the 
beauty of generosity, of kindness and courtesy, and of an hon- 
orable and manly character; the value of diligence and of 
knowledge; the excellence of good habits and the danger of bad 
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ones ; the shamefulness of foul, indecent, and profane language ; 
the cowardliness of deception, and the baseness of imposing 
upon the weak and the simple,— all these things should be 
taught in every good school. But in public schools, like ours, 
which bring together children, many of whom never receive, 
elsewhere, moral instruction, even of the lowest kind, the conse- 
quences and the punishments of pilfering, of false witness, of 
false swearing, and of the othér violations of the laws of God 
and of the land, ought to be pointed out with terrible distinct- 
ness.” — pp. 39, 40. 


We close our extracts with the following paragraphs from 
the same portion of the document. 


“In looking over the studies now pursued, with reference to 
the question, Are they the best which we could devise as pre- 
paratory for the business of life ?— it must be admitted that 
there are some important exceptions. The study of physiology 
ought to be introduced, especially into the girls’ schools, and 
the practice of drawing and the study of geometry, mto those 
for boys. 

‘* Education, such as that of our common schools, the educa- 
tion of the whole community, should do what can be done to 
qualify children, first and particularly, for those labors and du- 
ties which are most important and universal. The inmates of 
the girls’ schools are destined to have charge of the nurture and 
rearing of the coming generation. ‘To them will be committed 
the care of the bodies, the minds, and the character, at the most 
impressible period of life, when the body is formed to vigor and 
health, the mind to action, and the character to energy and vir- 
tue, or to effeminacy and vice. ‘They are destined to be, to 
the race, guardians in health, and nurses in sickness. In the 
schools, therefore, something should be done to qualify them for 
these offices. There are laws of the structure of their own 
bodies, which the Maker of those bodies has established ; laws of 
nature, laws of life and health, which the Author of nature 
has made. These laws are not numerous, nor difficult to be 
understood. They have that admirable simplicity which marks 
their authorship ; but they are unspeakably important. These 
Jaws children, especially girls, should learn. They should learn 
the properties of the air they breathe, and the necessity of its 
abundance and purity; the influences of cold and of heat, of light 
and of darkness ; the vital importance of well-ventilated rooms, 
of cleanliness, of warm clothing, of wholesome food and a heal- 
thy digestion, of temperance both in food and drink, of modera- 
tion in labor and in study, and of regular physical habits, and the 
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dangers of all excess. They should learn enough of the struc- 
ture of their own body, and the influences of external nature 
which act upon it, to be led to perceive, in after years, when 
they come to reflect, the infinite consonance between the com- 
mandments which have been revealed to them, and the laws of 
the world which has been made for them ; that they may not be 
left to doubt whether either the one or the other are fortuitous or 
fantastical, the offspring of a blind chance or of an unfeeling ne- 
cessity.”” — pp. 42, 43. 


The report on the Writing Schools is also an able and 
important document ; but we have no space for any further 
comment. 


Arr. X.— Poems. By James Lowe. Sec- 
ond Series. Cambridge: George Nichols. 1848. 12mo. 


pp- 184. 


IF poets are often misjudged, or have al and imperfect 
justice done to their merits, it is too frequently their own 
fault. ‘They are usually the spoilt children of the world, in 
turn petted and humored with lavish fondness, till they be- 
come wayward and quarrelsome, and are then whipped and 
shut up in a dark closet till they can learn more discretion and 
better manners. They are often self-willed and perverse ; 
they offend the tastes and shock the prejudices of the age in 
which they live, and then complain that the age does not 
appreciate them, and that genius does not receive its due. 
They have a standing quarrel with their contemporaries, 
whom they accuse of plotting against their fame, and of en- 
tering into a conspiracy to neglect them. The injudicious 
admiration of a few blind followers consoles them for this 
fancied injustice ; they learn from these to affect a lofty con- 
tempt for the verdict of the present age, though a little while 
ago they were coveting it, or protesting with great energy 
against its unfairness, and they now, with dignified compos- 
ure, look for their meed to posterity. But the appeal is not 
always successful ; posterity is not often at leisure to build 
the tombs of the prophets, or to write flattering epitaphs upon 
them, as it has to sit in judgment upon the obtrusive claims 
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of those of its own generation. If the poet is not listened to 
in his own times, he has but a small chance of finding an au- 
dience among those who come after him. If he will take 
counsel of discretion, will abate something of his wilfulness 
and cease to strain after impossibilities, if he will not hector 
people when he is hankering after their applause, or obtrude 
too eagerly his wrongs and sufferings upon their notice, there 
is no fear but that his contemporaries will do him justice. 

A poetical temperament, it is true, does not often lead its 
unfortunate possessor into these vagaries of passion and opin- 
ion. In many cases, it is controlled by solid good-sense and 
great manliness of feeling. Crabbe and Rogers, Scott and 
Southey, Campbell and Moore, — we purposely select those 
names only which belong to the present century, — did not 
quarrel with the world, nor the world with them. Lach of 
them, with the exception perhaps of Rogers, who was never 
married, and was always fortune’s curled darling, had his own 
trials and sorrows to bear ; their lots were crossed by all the 
ills that poetic flesh is heir to, — by pecuniary troubles, 
harsh critics, domestic bereavements, personal squabbles, and 
political grievances. But they neither scolded nor whim- 
pered about it; they considered, rightly, that the public had 
nothing to do with their private griefs, and that their office 
was to sing, and not to grumble. Affliction loses half of its 
claims to sympathy and respect when it denudes itself of 
privacy, when it is bared to the public eye, and decked out 
with flowers and sentiment to excite the wonder and compas- 
sion of the vulgar. Anger is still more unlovely and undig- 
nified ; the quarrels of authors form the darkest page in their 
history, and if they chronicle them with their own hands, or 
enshrine them in bitter and stinging verses, they commit lit- 
erary suicide. ‘The poets we have just mentioned were 
something more than mere poets ; they were sensible, high- 
minded, whole-hearted men ; and they thought well enough 
of our common humanity to accept this as the highest per- 
sonal compliment which could be paid to them. ‘The robust 
and healthy tone of their poetry is the perfect reflection of 
their characters and lives. 

Far different was it with their contemporaries, with Byron, 
Coleridge, Shelley, Keats, and even Wordsworth, not to 
mention a crowd of coxcombs who have imitated them. 
Each of these has apparently been quite as anxious to make 
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the public acquainted with himself as with his works ; they 
have all displayed, though in a greater or less degree, both 
egotism and spleen. ‘‘ ‘The vision and the faculty divine ”’ 
have given them a cledrer perception of their own merits and 
grievances, and they have confidentially imparted their per- 
sonal sorrows and animosities to all the world. We cannot 
sympathize with these theatrical exposures of private feeling ; 
we have no more respect for a discontented poet than for that 
monstrous creation of the French romantic school, the femme 
incomprise. ‘There is no good reason to believe that the 
bard is more luckless or aggrieved than his unpoetical fellow- 
mortals ; the sorest grievance, the bitterest persecution, which 
he has to dread, is indifference and neglect. He can only 
learn, at the worst, that the public does not care a fig about 
him or his poetry either. And do not let him be too hasty 
to attribute this neglect, if unhappily he should experience it, 
to any sinister influences or unfair dealing. There is no 
conspiracy in the case ; people are not leagued and banded 
together in a secret association for the sole purpose of bury- 
ing him and his works in oblivion. Even the malice of the 
critics, those gorgons and chimeras dire, whose only func- 
tion is to worry and affright unhappy authors, can never 
harm him. <A man is never written down except by himself. 
Criticism has no force whatever, except so far as it is a re- 
flection of public opinion, an embodiment of public taste ; 
if it be prejudiced or unfair, it is for that very reason innocu- 
ous, the public perceiving its untrustworthy character quite as 
soon as the intended victim. 

The egotistical and self-exaggerating spirit, which leads to 
these indiscreet disclosures of one’s private concerns, has 
been fostered, if not created, by a common, but unfounded, 
belief respecting the nature and functions of a poet. ‘That 
lying old proverb, poeta nascitur, is the great source of the 
error. ‘The popular notion is, that poets are a distinct race, 
a peculiar species, not yet described in works of natural his- 
tory, though they have nothing in common with ordinary 
mortals except a double portion of their sorrows. ‘They are 
always born out of due time, and always fall on evil tongues 
and evil days. ‘They sit apart, wear long robes, play on the 
harp or the lyre, and continually invoke nine allegorical 
maiden ladies. Cassandra-like, they are for ever uttering 
true prophecies, which nobody listens to. Their favorite 
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haunts are the tops of Mount Helicon and Parnassus ; they 
drink nothing but water, which must be drawn either from 
Aganippe or the Castalian fount ; and they never ride abroad 
except on a fiery winged horse, which will allow nobody but 
a poet to mount him. 

Now this is all fabulous, and is in truth so monstrous a 
fiction, that it would never have gained any credence, even 
with the unlearned, if the poets had not been constantly re- 
peating it for the last three thousand years. They have told 
the story so often, that they have apparently come to believe 
it themselves. ‘There is hardly one of the number who does 
not even now prate about his special inspiration, and declare 
that he has a ‘‘ mission ”’ to perform, a message to deliver to 
an unbelieving generation. How well fitted they are to 
teach others appears from the notorious fact, that they have 
not common sense enough for the management of their own 
concerns, or for the regulation of their own households. 
They are a shabby race, usually out at the elbows, who 
quarrel with their wives, neglect their children, and never 
pay their landladies. It would be a kindness to the greater 
part of the fraternity to have them put under guardianship. 
The only gleam of common sense which poor Coleridge 
ever showed was in asking Mr. Cottle to find a retreat for 
him in some private madhouse. Burns certainly would have 
lived longer in a hospital for incurables than he did as an 
exciseman, and it would have argued a kinder and more 
judicious appreciation of his case to place him there than 
to sentence him to gauge ale-firkins. 


“‘ Great wits to madness sure are near allied,” 


is the frank confession of one who was a poet himself, though 
he showed more sagacity and shrewdness than any of his 
brethren. 

This belief in special inspiration, in a sort of divine afflatus 
which poets inhale instead of ordinary atmospheric air, and 
which privileges them to write bad verses, and to commit all 
manner of foolish and disreputable actions in private life, with- 
out criticism, restraint, or punishment, ought to be exploded 
altogether. ‘The world is quite sick of the eccentricities of 
genius, whether they are displayed in rhyme or conduct. 
The nineteenth century is too shrewd and practical, too fond 
of order and economy, to tolerate such enormities any longer. 
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_ It has empowered critics and constables to take care of mad 
poets, it has provided houses of correction and insane hospi- 
tals..for-their reception. A jury of reviewers is appointed to 
sit upon each case, and if they bring in a verdict of non com- 
pos, the luckless bard must compose his future Tristia, not by 
the shores of the distant Kuxine, inter Sauromatas Getasque, 
but within the walls of Bedlam : — 


“ Perdiderint cum me duo crimina, carmen et error.”’ 


He may write over the door of his cell the inscription which 
the unhappy Ovid prepared for his own tombstone, while ex- 
pecting to die in exile : — 
* Hic ego qui jaceo, tenerorum lusor amorum, 
Ingenio perii Naso poeta meo.”’ 

The world is fast coming round to the opinion, that a poet 
does not differ from any other mortal except by some acci- 
dent, which, at an early period, turned his attention to making 
verses instead of cobbling shoes. Hans Sachs united the 
two occupations with great applause, and the influences of the 
lapstone correcting those of the Muses, he remained sane all 
his life. ‘True genius,” said the gruff old moralist, ‘‘ is a 
mind of large general powers accidentally determined in a par- 
ticular direction.”” One is no more born a poet than a pun- 
ster. ‘The same natural gifts, which some trifling event in his 
early days had induced him to consecrate to poetry, might 
have made him a great orator, a great statesman, or even a 
great general. Czsar, Alfred, and Napoleon achieved the 
mingled honors of the pen and the sword. If Shakspeare had 
been caught young, we doubt not that he would have made a 
better Lord Chancellor than Sir Christopher Hatton. ‘The 
grandest and most fertile imagination that was ever lost to 
poetry was that of Lord Bacon; the author of the Novum 
Organon and the Advancement of Learning, if circumstances 
had made him a runaway boy and a dependent upon the thea- 
tres, might have written Hamlet and Macbeth. Milton and 
Jeremy ‘l'aylor might have bartered their respective vocations 
without loss to the world, if they had been changed in their 
cradles ; the former might have enacted Pym or Hampden, if 
stern fortune had not made him a blind schoolmaster, just as 
cruel men put out the eyes of a bulfinch, to teach it to sing. 
Mute, inglorious Miltons ”’ rest in every churchyard. 

We do not say that every bantling is a possible Burns, or 
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an unfledged Wordsworth, though he might become a toler- 
able Hayley, or make as good a Conquest of Canaan as 
Timothy Dwight. All grubs are not metamorphosed into 
butterflies, to sport their gay colors in the sunbeam, though 
they usually change into some sort of winged insect, at least 
as tolerable as the flies which were one of the plagues of 
Egypt. Unquestionably, to be a poet one needs to have 
keen sensibilities and a strong imagination, which in part come 
by nature, as Dogberry thought reading and writing did ; still, 
in either case, habit and the schoolmaster do something for 
the cultivation of these bright natural parts. To be convinced 
of this, one need only compare the first essays of bardlings 
with their matured endeavours. It is difficult to detect the 
germs of Paradise Lost in the epitaphs on Hobson, the uni- 
versity carrier, or even in the translations from the Psalms, 
from which it is a relief to turn to Sternhold and Hopkins. 
Pope, at fifteen, wrote a tragedy, an epic poem, and pane- 
gyrics on all the princes of Europe, ‘‘ and thought himself the 
greatest genius that ever was ”’ ; but the advice of the sensible 
Atterbury doomed these Juvenilia to the flames. If Byron’s 
Hours of Idleness had shared the same fate, the world would 
have been no loser, though the Edinburgh Review would then 
never have stung him into writing satire. 

The mischief is, that the training which fits one for the ser- 
vice of the Muses usually unfits him for acting like a man of 
sense in the ordinary relations of life. ‘The Pythoness must 
be drunk or mad before she will utter her oracles, and those 
who visit the shrine too often make the hideousness of her 
grimaces and the extravagance of her demeanour the test of 
her inspiration. ‘The poet nurses his sensibilities, till he be- 
gins ‘‘to smart and agonize at every pore,” or is ready to 
‘¢ die of a rose in aromatic pain.”’ 


«¢ If nature thundered in his opening ears, 

And stunned him with the music of the spheres, 

How would he wish that Heaven had left him still 

The whispering zephyr and the purling rill!” 
The solitude in which he indulges breeds strange fancies ; the 
passions that he refuses to curb become whips and scorpions 
that goad him into madness. A morbid craving for sympathy 
leads him to expose his errors and sufferings to the world, 
and ‘‘ he pours the blaze of his reputation over the scandals of 
his life.”” He claims the reputation of a martyr, when he de- 
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serves only the contemptuous pity with which we regard the 
wreck of the profligate and the spendthrift, or the premature 
exhaustion and paralysis of the drunkard and the debauchee. 
Coleridge had recourse to opium as a source of keen and 
voluptuous sensations, and Byron sought to retrieve his flag- 
ging inspiration with gin. 

It is a sad story, the life of too many a frail and erring son 
of genius, and the contemplation of it rebukes our petulance, 
and reduces the light strain to seriousness. Compassion and 
sympathy come, when we look not for them, to draw a veil 
over his frailties, and to check the stern censure of the moralist. 
In pity for him, and in gratitude for the fruits of his better hours, 
we would willingly forget his errors and short-comings, and per- 
petuate the memory only of his excellences. But it is unrea- 
sonable and absurd to hold up his eccentricities and faults, not 
merely for compassionate regard, but as examples for imitation, 
and as proofs of his genius. ‘These do not indicate, but detract 
from, his poetical faculty ; they are bad enough when original, 
and they become intolerable if copied. Imitators are like 
monkeys ; they are usually mischievous, instead of frolicsome, 
in their mimicry. ‘They waste, spoil, and tear, instead of 
faithfully repeating the exemplar. Vice at second hand is al- 
ways caricatured ; it is not merely wicked and hideous, but 
contemptible. We sadly believe that Burns, Byron, and 
Shelley have done more harm by their lives, by throwing the 
mantle of genius over waywardness and wickedness, than they 
have accomplished of good by their writings. ‘They are bea- 
cons whose gleams are welcome to the mariner only as they 
warn him of the rocks and shoals, and not the auspicious 
lights which cheer and guide his entrance into a quiet haven. 

It is not the mind that is touched to the finest issues which 
succumbs most readily to temptation, or falls the easiest prey 
to devastating passions. ‘Truly great poets, with all their 
fineness and delicacy of organization, and all their acuteness 
of sensibility, are still masters of their subjects and themselves. 
They are grandly unconscious of the magnitude of the work 
they do, and never waste their fine powers in morbid delinea- 
tions of self or in splenetic quarrelings with society. Their 
minds, as Carlyle remarks, are not introspective, but frank, 
joyous, and open to all external influences, and hence the ob- 
jective character of all they write. ‘The meagreness of Shak- 
speare’s biography, that standing wonder when contrasted with 
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the fulness of the accounts that have come down to us of 
his less gifted contemporaries, we are inclined to attribute to 
the evenness of his temperament and the simplicity of his 
life. If he had been ambitious or eccentric, an innovator or 
a brawler, if he had believed that his position was inferior to 
his deserts, and had therefore striven to force himself into 
notice by hanging on to the skirts of a great man or by med- 
dling with the political or religious squabbles of the day, 
there would have been something to tell about him, some 
striking incidents to record, some failures or successes to 
chronicle. As it was, he left nothing but his plays and his 
name behind him. All that we know of his history can be 
told in a dozen words, and we must infer his character from 
his works, in which he says nothing about himself. He 
came to London a penniless boy, wrote his dramas and acted 
in them, lived quietly but joyously, amassed a competency, 
retired to his native place, bought lands, and died an honest 
and unpretending burgher of Stratford. There was nothing 
obtrusive in his character or his life, and consequently so little 
is known of either, that the Wolfs and Heynes of a future 
generation will probably deny his personality, as they now 
do that of Homer. But what copious accounts we have of 
the roisterous, conceited, and quarrelsome Ben Jonson ! 

We are forgetting the object of our sermon, which is to 
teach poets not to be wayward or pugnacious, but to mind 
their own concerns and take heed to their rhymes, and not to 
quarrel with the world or with the critics, who, in matters of 
taste, are the world’s representatives. ‘There have been 
symptoms of rebellion in the literary republic of late, open 
avowals of opinions tending to confusion and anarchy, which 
bode no good to the cause either of letters or morals, and so 
need to be watched and vigorously repressed by the guard- 
ians of the state. The origin of the evil is in the amazing 
increase of the number of small poets, who are emboldened 
by their multitude, and call for a larger liberty than was en- 
joyed by their predecessors. ‘There is no hope, nowadays, 
of hearing the Lay of the Last Minstrel. We do not 
now live under the reign of a single bard, or under a poeti- 
cal oligarchy ; we are subjected to the tender mercies of a 
mob, who manifest a disposition to have every thing their 
own way. ‘They go for the repeal of all penal statutes, of 
all literary legislation, and for the instant abolition of the 
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quarterly reviews. They are inclined to cut loose from the 
society of poor mortals who write and talk nothing but prose, 
and to set up a community by themselves. ‘* Jack Cade the 
clothier means to dress the commonwealth, and turn it, and 
set a new nap upon it.’’ ‘They have even the effrontery to re- 
quire that they shall be ‘‘ judged by their peers,” that none 
but poets shall be allowed to criticize poetry, and that a man 
shall be set in the stocks, if he yawns over one of their books, 
unless he is able to write a better one himself. Rogues 
might as well demand that none but thieves should be made 
judges at the Old Bailey, and that they should always be 
tried by a jury of pickpockets. They think ‘ the king’s 
counsel are no good workmen. And yet it is said, — Labor 
in thy vocation ;— which is as much as to say, — Let the 
magistrates be laboring men ; and therefore should we be 
magistrates.”” The proposition is disorganizing and anar- 
chical. 

An instructive conversation is reported, in Lockhart’s Life 
of Scott, between the Great Unknown and Tom Moore, 
who paid a visit to Abbotsford some five-and-twenty years 
ago, before the shadows had fallen over that home of ro- 
mance. 


“They sallied out for a walk through the plantations, and, 
among other things, the commonness of the poetic talent in these 
days was alluded to. ‘ Hardly a Magazine is now published,’ 
said Moore, ‘that does not contain verses which some thirty 
years ago would have made a reputation.’ Scott turned, with his 
look of shrewd humor, as if chuckling over his own success, and 
said, ‘ Ecod, we were in the luck of it to come before these fel- 
lows’; but he added, playfully flourishing his stick as he spoke, 
‘We have, like Bobadil, taught them to beat us with our own 
weapons.’ ‘In complete novelty,’ says Moore, ‘ he seemed to 
think lay the only chance for a man ambitious of high literary 
reputation in these days.’ ” 


We are suffering, then, from the injudicious kindness of a 
former generation to its poets, and the lavish rewards that 
were heaped upon them. ‘The supply is proportioned to the 
demand in this, as in every other branch of trade, and the 
immediate consequence of a scarcity and a rise of prices is 
a glut. Or, to change the metaphor, the sun of popular favor 
has warméd the soil, and a superabundant harvest of weeds 
has sprung up where our fathers were able to gather only a 
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few wild-flowers. ‘This, again, proves our theory, that the 
poetic faculty is really a very common endowment, and 
needs but little cultivation and encouragement, before it will 
appear in exuberant manifestations. But the misfortune of 
the case is, that, in the midst of a vast crowd, it is very 
difficult for an individual bard to get a hearing. Instead of 
a few plaintive sounds stealing at eve over the fields from the 
modest pipe or oaten straw of some rustic poet, we have 
now the clang of a whole orchestra constantly ringing through 
the air in terrible discord, till ordinary mortals are fain to 
stop their ears, and scold the importunate minstrels as round- 
ly as Bacchus and Xanthias did the frogs. Every obscure 
lane and alley in the metropolis has become a Grub street, 
and poets’ heads are popped out of every garret window. 
Or they stand shivering at the corners of the streets, and 
thrust their wares in the face of every comer, who usually 
passes them by with as little notice as a universal philanthro- 
pist takes of a common beggar. 

What effect this multiplication and rivalry of voices are 
likely to have on the interests of poetry, whether harsh and 
dissonant sounds are not sure to come when so many are 
straining their throats in vain attempts to make themselves 
heard, is a serious question. Poets are now their own worst 
enemies ; they jostle one another in the crowd, they stand 
in each other’s light, and every luckless bard treads on his 
neighbour’s corns. They must look back with longing re- 
gret on the good old quiet times, when Hayley slumbered as 
the monarch of Parnassus, and a very small group of the 
Muses’ minor favorites nodded around him. 


* Aucun soin n’approchait de leur paisible cour, 
‘On reposait la nuit, on dormait tout le jour.”’ 


The first voice which broke that numbing spell was heard 
with grateful applause ; but one poet chimed in after another, 
their numbers increasing every day, till a universal hubbub 
succeeded, and it is now difficult to distinguish the strains of 
the nightingales from the screaming of the parrots and the 
chattering of the jays. There are evils in this state of 
things ; it is a hardship, we confess, that the voice of the 
true minstrel is so likely to be drowned amid the dissonant 
cries of a mob who covet the honors which belong solely to 
him. But we do not believe that the poets will mend the 
matter by attempting to take the reins into their own hands, 
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to establish a new code of laws, and to preside over the 
execution of them. Prose-writers may often be bad judges 
of poetry, but not quite so bad, we are convinced, as the 
poets themselves. ‘I'he latter will either show indiscriminate 
severity, and order every one of their rivals to be hanged, 
drawn, and quartered, or they will acquit contrary both to 
the law and the evidence, in the hope that equal leniency 
will be shown when their own turn shall come, and they, 
too, shall stand like culprits in the dock. 

Scott’s opinion, that in complete novelty lies the only 
chance for success, is doubtless a true one, but it is danger- 
ous to act upon it; by novelty he meant originality of matter, 
while most of our contemporary poets seem to think that 
newness of form is sufficient. So they play all imaginable 
tricks with metre, and some that are unimaginable, and think 
that they have hit upon a new thought when they have only 
invented a new and very uncouth stanza. Their lines are 
remarkable for nothing but the curious infelicity with which 
harsh sounds are packed together, and for regular dissonance. 
Then, again, simplicity and clearness are old-fashioned vir- 
tues ; so these seekers after originality heap up the most fan- 
tastic combinations of ideas that a sick brain ever devised, 
envelop them in a great fog of words, and leave the unhappy 
reader to pick out the meaning as best he may. Many of 
their verses are like Chinese puzzles ; one must study an 
hour before he can put the parts together so that they will 
fit, and the reward of his labor is but a sprawling Chinese » 
picture after all. They imitate Goethe, who once frankly 
declared that he wrote Faust meaning nothing in particular 
by it, and gravely intending to accept whatever interpreta- 
tion was made of it by those stupidly profound countrymen 
of his, the German commentators, as the right one. 

The demand that poets alone should be admitted to be 
critics of poetry leads naturally to the proposition, that no 
one shall be entitled to find fault with or go to sleep over a 
poem, unless he is able to write a better one himself. The 
adoption of this law would be a fine thing, indeed, for the 
bard ; it would create for him a sort of fools’ paradise. But 
carry out the principle by applying a similar law to all other 
artificers, and see how helpless and miserable we should be- 
come. No one shall complain of his boot-maker till he is 
able to take up a lapstone and show him hew a pair of boots 
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ought to be made. ‘The poor husband cannot gently hint 
that the soup is smoked, or the mutton no more than half 
roasted, without being met by a sharp voice from the other 
end of the table, inviting him to go into the kitchen and cook 
a dinner to suit himself. Only a Jack of all trades, or an 
admirable Crichton, could continue to exercise, the inestima- 
ble privilege of finding fault with every thing ; our worthy 
friends, the general reformers and menders of the universe, 
would be wholly thrown out of employment. Nobody but 
an Alphonso of Castile could continue the business. 

Still further ; equal justice requires that if all the censure, 
so also all the praise, of poetry must come from the poets 
themselves. Will our bards accept this extension of the 
rule? Will they be content to sing only to each other, all 
prosaic mortals being put out of earshot? Even if they did 
assent, we doubt whether they would be better satisfied with 
the result ; there may be a disagreement of opinion, even in 
a packed jury. Horace, Boileau, and Pope are not remark- 
able for mildness of criticism ; satire in their hands was not 
reduced to complaisance- ‘he first of these had a very 
just conception of the critic’s office when he compared him 
to a whetstone, the excellence of which depends upon its 

rit :— 
Ergo fungar vice cotis, acutum 


Reddere que ferrum valet, exsors ipsa secandi; 
Munus et officium, nil scribens ipse, docebo.”’ 


If not allowed to select their own critics, our modern 
bards would fain establish their own principles of criticism. 
Of course, the purpose of all their intended innovations in 
the theory of taste and the code of letters is to palliate their 
own offences against former laws, and to screen themselves 
from merited punishment. ‘Thus, one of their demands is, 
that a poem shall be judged, not from its intrinsic merits, or 
from the impression it makes on the reader, but from the 
author’s point of view, and with sole reference to the object 
which he intended to accomplish. ‘The establishment of this 
principle would raise a very convenient buckler against all 
ill-natured remarks. If the versification is jagged and un- 
couth, we are told that the writer intended it should be so, 
greater smoothness being incompatible with the main purpose 
of the poem. If the meaning is affected or silly, the imagery 
grotesque, the sentiment unnatural, the opinions impious or 
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immoral, and the incidents improbable, still we must not 
complain, but must try to take our stand in the poet’s own 
attic, to look through his dirty windows, and gain some im- 
possible point of view whence all these supposed defects will 
appear as excellences. If we could only look at the pro- 
duction through the poet’s own eyes, we are assured that it 
would appear very beautiful. At any rate, we must first 
Jearn from experiment how tedious and painful a process in- 
cubation is, before we presume to find fault with the feeble and 
callow progeny that the poet has just hatched. ‘The critic 
must ascertain, not only what the writer’s precise intentions 
were, but how difficult a matter it was to execute them; he 
must watch the progress of creation step by step, and ascer- 
tain by his own experience 


‘* How new-born nonsense first is taught to cry.”’ 


Now these claims on the part of the poet are very un- 
reasonable and foolish, and he may rest assured that the 
public will never grant them. He wholly mistakes his office, 
when he attempts to impose an onerous duty upon the world, 
instead of imparting to it an additional pleasure. Every 
reader of his book, who has independence and sagacity 
enough to form and to hold any opinions at all, is necessarily 
a critic of it, though he may not often deem it necessary to 
put his criticisms into print. If the unhappy bard will pub- 
lish, if he will appeal to the judgment of his contemporaries, 
he must stand by their decision. If he desires the sympathy 
and applause of those who do not write books, but read 
them, he must consult their tastes, submit to be guided by 
the rules which they lay down, and attempt to give them 
pleasure in the only ways in which they are capable of re- 
ceiving it. 


* Multa fero 
Quum scribo, et supplex populi suffragia capto.”’ 


He may keep out of court altogether, if he sees fit; he is 
under no obligation to come before the public, but may 
‘* keep his piece nine years,” or ninety, just as he chooses. 
But the poet will plead his inspiration here, the impulse and 
the energy divine, and say that he must write, whether he 
will or no, just as the phrenologists affirm that some people 
must steal or murder, in spite of.themselves. We don’t 
believe either the poets or the phrenologists in this respect ; 
but no matter. ‘The story is an old one. 
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“« Quid faciam, prescribe. Quiescas. Ne faciam, inquis, 
Omnino versus? Aio. Peream male, si non 
Optimum erat; verum nequeo dormire.”’ 


As our respect for the temperance cause will not allow us to 
indorse Horace’s prescription in this hard case, as a means 
of expelling the cacoethes scribendi, we will grant the neces- 
sity of writing. But why publish? There is no fatality, 
no ‘* manifest destiny,” here. Publication is the overt act, 
the flagrant delict, which immediately brings the culprits with- 
in the jurisdiction of the court. If they will only keep their 
manuscripts within their desks, we may safely promise them 
immunity from harsh and illiberal criticism. But if they 
rashly leave their garrets to go to the printing-office, let 
them beware the constables. 

These rather rambling remarks, we frankly confess, were 
not immediately suggested by the perusal of Mr. Lowell’s 
volume, and have very little direct connection with it. But 
the appearance of one whom we believe to be a true poet 
reminds us of the number of those who would fain be con- 
sidered in the same light, and of the magnitude and impu- 
dence of their pretensions. Some barrier must be erected 
against unfounded claims before actual merit can receive its 
due ; some principles of criticism must be established before 
either praise or blame can be intelligently awarded. ‘The 
tone of the fugitive pieces in the volume now before us is 
singularly high-minded, vigorous, and pure ; there is nothing 
mawkish, feeble, or impudently obtrusive about them. It is 
not strange that these qualities should lead us to reflect on 
the annoyance that is often caused by their opposites, and on 
the arrogance with which inferior minds are wont to thrust 
forward their baseless claims. , 

The successive publications of Mr. Lowell show a marked 
progress, and encourage us to hope for a rich harvest, when 
the soil shall be cultivated to the utmost, and the fruit have 
been allowed to reach its full maturity. He will not complain 
of us for thinking that he has not yet attained his perfect 
stature, and that even his latest productions fall quite short of 
what he is able to accomplish. His first volume, A Year’s 
Life, published in 1841, was rich in promise rather than per- 
formance ; we remarked of it at the time, that it showed his 
conceptions to be ‘‘ superior to his power of execution.”’ 
Three years afterwards appeared another volume of his 
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poems, which made good many of the bright anticipations 
that were founded upon his first experiment. It showed 
more compass and vigor of intellect, a wider range of 
thought, and many portions of it were worked out with great 
elegance and elaborateness of finish. But it contained 
nothing which impressed us so forcibly with the idea of great 
power, of imagination scattering its wealth with singular pro- 
fuseness, and of a daring originality of conception, as many 
of the pieces in the present volume. ‘The haze that former- 
ly dimmed many of his grandest pictures has now almost en- 
tirely disappeared, and their outlines stand forth with sharp 
distinctness in a bright atmosphere. If a cloud still hangs 
over a few of his finer thoughts, we fear that it was left to 
float there intentionally, from some misconception of the 
effect of obscurity in heightening our idea of the beautiful. 
Language has become more obedient to his will, and he exe- 
cutes his highest purposes without straining its idiom, or pain- 
fully ransacking its vocabulary. Many of the pieces in this 
volume will support as high a reputation as belongs to some 
of the most honored names on the roll of English poets. 
This is strong commendation, and we must quote one or 
two of the poems before going farther, lest our readers should 
suspect that our good-will exceeds our sense of justice. The 
following, called ‘‘ Above and Below,”’ though not the first 
in point of grandeur and originality, seems to us the most 
complete and highly finished of any in the collection. 


** O dwellers in the valley-land, 

Who in deep twilight grope and cower, 
Till the slow mountain’s dial-hand 

Shortens to noon’s triumphal hour, — 
While ye sit idle, do ye think 

The Lord’s great work sits idle too? 
That light dare not o’erleap the brink 

Of morn, because ’t is dark with you ? 


“ Though yet your valleys skulk in night, 
In God’s ripe fields the day is cried, 
And reapers, with their sickles bright, 
Troop, singing, down the mountain-side : 
Come up, and feel what health there is 
In the frank Dawn’s delighted eyes, 
As, bending with a pitying kiss, 
The night-shed tears of Earth she dries ! 
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“The Lord wants reapers: O, mount up, 
Before night comes, and says, — “ Too late!” 
Stay not for taking scrip or cup, 
The Master hungers while ye wait : 
*T is from these heights alone your eyes 
The advancing spears of day can see, 
Which o’er the eastern hill-tops rise, 
To break your long captivity. 


9 


‘*‘ Lone watcher on the mountain-height ! 

It is right precious to behold 

The first long surf of climbing light 
Flood all the thirsty east with gold ; 

But we, who in the shadow sit, : 
Know also when the day is nigh, 

Seeing thy shining forehead lit 
With his inspiring prophecy. 


‘** Thou hast thine office ; we have ours; 
God lacks not early service here, 
But what are thine eleventh hours 
He counts with us for morning cheer ; 
Our day, for Him, is long enough, 
And when He giveth work to do, 
The bruised reed is amply tough 
To pierce the shield of error through. 


é 
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** But not the less do thou aspire 

Light’s earlier messages to preach ; 

Keep back no syllable of fire, — 
Plunge deep the rowels of thy speech. 

Yet God deems not thine aéried sight 
More worthy than our twilight dim, — 

For meek Obedience, too, is Light, 
And following that is finding Him.” — pp. 87-89. 


These are certainly very striking stanzas, which no living 
poet need be ashamed to own. The imagery in the lines that 
we have Italicized is very bold and grand, and shows that Mr. 
Lowell has entered thoroughly into the spirit of the Ehiza- 
bethan age of poetry. ‘The next poem that we borrow, 
‘¢ xtreme Unction,” is in a very different strain, yet of 
hardly inferior excellence, so that it shows the compass and 
versatility of the writer’s powers. It is too long to be cop- 
ied entire. 
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‘**Go! leave me, Priest; my soul would be 
Alone with the consoler, Death ; 
Far sadder eyes than thine will see 
This crumbling clay yield up its breath ; 
These shrivelled hands have deeper stains 
Than holy oil can cleanse away, — 
Hands that have plucked the world’s coarse gains 
As erst they plucked the flowers of May. 


** Call, if thou canst, to those gray eyes 
Some faith from youth’s traditions wrung ; 
This fruitless husk which dustward dries 
Has been a heart once, has been young ; 
On this bowed head the awful Past 
Once laid its consecrating hands ; 
The Future in its purpose vast 
Paused, waiting my supreme commands. 


‘** But look! whose shadows block the door ? 

Who are those two that stand aloof ? 

See ! on my hands this freshening gore 
Writes o’er again its crimson proof! 

My looked-for death-bed guests are met ; — 
There my dead Youth doth wring its hands, 

And there, with eyes that goad me yet, 
The ghost of my Ideal stands! 


‘** God bends from out the deep and says, — 

‘I gave thee the great gift of life ; 
Wast thou not called in many ways ? 

Are not my earth and heaven at strife ? 
I gave thee of my seed to sow, 

Bringest thou me my hundred-fold ? ’ 
Can I look up with face aglow, 

And answer, ‘ Father, here is gold’ ? 


‘** [ have been innocent; God knows, 

When first this wasted life began, 

Not grape with grape more kindly grows, 
Than I with every brother-man : 

Now here I gasp; what lose my kind, 
When this fast-ebbing breath shall part ? 

What bands of love and service bind 
This being to the world’s sad heart ? 
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** Mine held them once ; I flung away 
Those keys that might have open set 
The golden sluices of the day, 
But clutch the keys of darkness yet ; — 
I hear the reapers singing go 
Into God’s harvest; I, that might 
With them have chosen, here below 
Grope shuddering at the gates of night. 


**O glorious Youth, that once wast mine ! 
O high Ideal! all in vain 
Ye enter at this ruined shrine 
Whence worship ne’er shall rise again ; 
The bat and owl inhabit here, 
The snake nests in the altar-stone, 
The sacred vessels moulder near, 
The image of the God is gone.” — pp. 75-79. 


The swift movement of Mr. Lowell’s verses and the dar- 
ing energy of his conceptions show that his genius inclines to 
the lyric form of poetry. He is master, indeed, of all the 
chords of the lyre, and strikes them with a bold and impetu- 
ous hand, till they ring out in Joud but harmonious concert. 
We like this sustained freedom and vigor ; for the dreamy 
tenderness, the philosophical musing spirit, the exuberance 
of sweet diction, and the over-refined sentiment, to which 
many of our contemporary poets have so long accustomed 
us, have come to pall upon the ear, and we welcome the 
first clarion note that is heard among the hills. We have 
listened Jong enough in the twilight to the spiritual wailings of 
an /Molian harp, and now wait with some impatience for a 
bugle or trumpet call, which shall herald the approach of 
light and the time for action. But the poet must remember 
that it is dangerous to play with these loud and high notes, 
for his excitement sometimes leads to frantic daring, and what 
is meant for a harmonious burst of sound sometimes ends in 
a clanging dissonance. We must confess that Mr. Lowell 
by his trials has shown the hazard of failure, as well as the 
glory that waits on success. Thus, the first four stanzas of 
the address ‘“* To a Pine-Tree,” though with one defect, 
are very fine. 


‘* Far up on Katahdin thou towerest, 
Purple-blue with the distance and vast; 
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Like a cloud o’er the lowlands thou lowerest, 
That hangs poised on a lull in the blast, 
To its fall leaning awful. 


** In the storm, like a prophet o’ermaddened, 
Thou singest and tossest thy branches; 
Thy heart with the terror is gladdened, 
Thou forebodest the dread avalanches, 
When whole mountains swoop valeward. 


‘“‘ In the calm thou o’erstretchest the valleys 
With thine arms, as if blessings imploring, 
Like an old king led forth from his palace, 
When his people to battle are pouring 
From the city beneath him. 


‘* To the lumberer asleep ’neath thy glooming 
Thou dost sing of wild billows in motion, 
Till he longs to be swung ’mid their booming 
In the tents of the Arabs of ocean, 
Whose finned isles are their cattle.” 


The last line is susceptible of three or four explanations, 
not one of which is very satisfactory. Yet it is preferable to 
the second line in the following stanza, the whole of which, 
indeed, is unpleasing. 

‘For the gale snatches thee for his lyre, 
With mad hand crashing melody frantic, 
While he pours forth his mighty desire 
To leap down on the eager Atlantic, 
Whose arms stretch to his playmate.” 


This is in Fombastes Furioso’s vein ; but the concluding 
stanza makes up for all. 
‘* Thou alone know’st the glory of summer, 
Gazing down on thy broad seas of forest, 
On thy subjects, that send a proud murmur 
Up to thee, to their sachem, who towerest 
From thy bleak throne to heaven.” 


‘¢ The Present Crisis’ is a poem full of stirring energy 
and fiery appeals, though its leading purpose is not very ap- 
parent, for we can hardly tell what the writer is driving at, or 
what is the particular evil against which he rolls his poetical 
thunder. Our readers may find out what his drift is, if they 
can, from a few of the closing stanzas. 
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‘“« Tis as easy to be heroes as to sit the idle slaves 

Of a legendary virtue carved upon our fathers’ graves ; 

Worshippers of light ancestral make the present light a 
crime ; — 7 

Was the Mayflower launched by cowards, steered by men 
behind their time ? | 

Turn those tracks toward Past or Future, that make Plymouth 
rock sublime ? 


‘** They were men of present valor, stalwart old iconoclasts, 
Unconvinced by axe or gibbet that all virtue was the Past’s ; 
But we make their truth our falsehood, thinking that hath made 

us free 
Hoarding it in mouldy parchments, while our tender spirits flee 
The rude grasp of that great Impulse which drove them across: 
the sea. | 


“They have rights who dare maintain them; we are traitors to 

our sires, 

Smothering in their holy ashes Freedom’s new-lit altar-fires ; 

Shall we make their creed our jailer? Shall we, in our haste 
to slay, 

From the tombs of the old prophets steal the funeral lamps 
away 

To light up the martyr-fagots round the prophets of to-day ? 


“« New occasions teach new duties; Time makes ancient good 
uncouth ; 
They must upward still, and onward, who would keep abreast: 
of Truth ; 
Lo, before us gleam her camp-fires! we ourselves must Pil-. 
grims be, 
Launch our Mayflower, and steer boldly through the desperate 
winter sea, 
Nor attempt the Future’s portal with the Past’s blood-rusted 
key.”’ — pp. 60-62. 


This is very spirited, though it sounds like a general encour- 
agemeut to valor, patriotism, and toleration, just as some 
sermons are intended specially to inculcate all Christian vir- 
tues. But there are a few allusions in the earlier part of the 
poem which make it plain, we fear, that the poet is advocat- 
ing, though rather indirectly here, the cause of the fierce 
political philanthropists of our day, who inculcate toleration 
with savage intolerance, who preach against bigotry while 
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they are afflicted with utter blindness as to the merits of all 
creeds except their own, and who generously take it for grant- 
ed that cowardice, selfishness, and meanness are the only rea- 
sons why all their fellow-mortals do not shout their war-cry, 
advocate their measures, and worship them as the only great 
and good reformers and iconoclasts of modern times. Mr. 
Lowel! has too much good sense and good taste to go all 
lengths with them in their insane fanaticism ; but the tone of 
his mind, as evinced by several of the poems in this collec- 
tion, has been injured by contact with them, and though we 
admire the gallantry and nobleness of feeling by which he is 
evidently prompted, we cannot but sorrow to see it wasted in 
such a cause. l[arnestly, but kindly, would we entreat him to 
strive after more liberal and catholic views, — not to believe . 
that the great bulk of his countrymen are dastards or bigots, 
or that Christian teachers and Christian institutions are solely 
responsible for all the great social evils of our times. Poetry 
is profaned when it is made to minister to the miserable party 
politics of the day, however these may be veiled by big words 
and philanthropic or sentimental manifestos. If there are 
any beings who ought to be entirely avoided by a man of good 
sense and high principles, they are those whom Sidney Smith 
calls ‘‘ our moral bullies and virtuous braggadocios.”’ Mr. 
Lowell doubtless discharged his conscience by including these 
poems in his volume ; we hope he will do us the justice to 
believe that we have discharged ours by frankly commenting 
upon them. We gladly turn to more attractive matter. 

The descriptive power shown in many of these poems is 
one of their most striking merits. ‘The poet’s eye catches 
even the most minute tracery of Nature’s works, and the most 
rapidly fleeting of her aspects, and depicts them in verse with 
startling distinctness. His language, when he chooses that it 
should be so, excels in precision and terseness, and thus ad- 
mirably seconds his fine perceptive powers. The pictures 
are usually minute, and the canvas crowded ; but they give 
back the features of Nature with a daguerreotype exactness. 
They are drawn with sharp outlines, and seen under a white 
light. If any fault is to be found with them, it is for the 
curious and elaborate finish of the parts, so that the effect of 
the whole is somewhat hard, like that of painting in enamel, 
or of flowers delicately represented in mosaic. Our readers 
will perceive what we mean by referring to the only two 
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poems in the volume which are exclusively enya the 
‘¢ Summer Storm,”? and An Indian Summer Reverie,” 
both of which are very beautiful and exact. We are sorr 

that either is too long for quotation, and extracts would do 
them no justice. We aie to give specimens of another 
class, in which the poet’s aim is not merely to copy the out- 
ward features of the object, but to preserve the sentiment 
which they inspire. The following is called ‘* The Birch- 
Tree.’? Nothing can exceed the delicateness of the second 
and third stanzas : — 


** Rippling through thy branches goes the sunshine, 
Among thy leaves that palpitate for ever ; 
Ovid in thee a pining Nymph had prisoned, 
The soul once of some tremulous inland river, 
Quivering to tell her woe, but, ah! dumb, dumb for ever ! 


‘¢ While all the forest, witched with slumberous moonshine, 
Holds up its leaves in happy, happy silence, 
Waiting the dew, with breath and pulse suspended, — 
I hear afar thy whispering, gleamy islands, 
And track thee wakeful still amid the wide-hung silence. 


** Upon the brink of some wood-nestled lakelet, 
Thy foliage, like the tresses of a Dryad, 
Dripping about thy slim white stem, whose shadow 
Slopes quivering down the water’s dusky quiet, 
Thou shrink’st as on her bath’s edge would some startled 
Dryad. 


** Thou art the go-between of rustic lovers ; 
Thy white bark has their secrets in its keeping ; 
Reuben writes here the happy name of Patience, 
And thy lithe boughs hang murmuring and weeping 
Above her, as she steals the mystery from thy keeping. 


“‘ Thou art to me like my beloved maiden, 
So frankly coy, so full of trembly confidences ; 
Thy shadow scarce seems shade, thy pattering leaflets 
Sprinkle their gathered sunshine o’er my senses, 
And Nature gives me all her summer confidences. 


‘* Whether my heart with hope or sorrow tremble, 
Thou sympathizest still ; wild and unquiet, 
I fling me down; thy ripple, like a river, 
Flows valleyward, where calmness is, and by it 
My heart is floated down into the land of quiet.” — pp. 96, 97. 
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We must give a portion also of the beautiful stanzas ‘¢ To 
the Dandelion.”’ 


‘‘ Dear common flower, that grow’st beside the way, 
Fringing the dusty road with harmless gold, 
First pledge of blithesome May, 
Which children pluck, and, full of pride, uphold, 
. High-hearted buccaneers, o’erjoyed that they 
An Eldorado in the grass have found, 
Which not the rich earth’s ample round 
May match in wealth, — thou art more dear to me 
Than all the prouder summer-blooms may be. 


‘** Gold such as thine ne’er drew the Spanish prow 
Through the primeval hush of Indian seas, 
Nor wrinkled the lean brow 

Of age, to rob the lover’s heart of ease ; 

*T is the spring’s largess, which she scatters now 
To rich and poor alike, with lavish hand, 

Though most hearts never understand 
To take it at God’s value, but pass by 
The offered wealth with unrewarded eye. 


“ Thou art my tropics and mine Italy ; 
To look at thee unlocks a warmer clime ; 
The eyes thou givest me 
Are in the heart, and heed not space or time : 
Not in mid June the golden-cuirassed bee 
Feels a more summer-like, warm ravishment 
In the white lily’s breezy tent, 
His conquered Sybaris, than I, when first 
From the dark green thy yellow circles burst. 


** Then think I of deep shadows on the grass, — 
Of meadows where in sun the cattle graze, 
Where, as the breezes pass, 
The gleaming rushes lean a thousand ways, — 
Of leaves that slumber in a cloudy mass, 
Or whiten in the wind, — of waters blue 
That from the distance sparkle through 
Some woodland gap, — and of a sky above, 


Where one white cloud like a stray lamb doth move.” 
— pp. 118 - 120. 


Of the peems of feeling and fancy, ‘* The Changeling ”’ is 
our favorite. 
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had a little daughter, 
And she was given to me 
To lead me gently backward 
To the Heavenly Father’s knee, 
That I, by the force of nature, 
Might in some dim wise divine 
The depth of his infinite patience 
To this wayward soul of mine. 


‘| know not how others saw her, 
But to me she was wholly fair, 
And the light of the heaven she came from 
Still lingered and gleamed in her hair ; 
For it was as wavy and golden, 
And as many changes took, 
As the shadows of sun-gilt ripples 
On the yellow bed of a brook. 


“To what can I liken her smiling 

Upon me, her kneeling lover ? 

How it leaped from her lips to her eyelids, 
And dimpled her wholly over, 

Till her outstretched hands smiled also, 
And I almost seemed to see 

The very heart of her mother 
Sending sun through her veins to me! 


‘‘ She had been with us scarce a twelvemonth, 

And it hardly seemed a day, 

When a troop of wandering angels 
Stele my little daughter away ; 

Or perhaps those heavenly Zincali 
But loosed the hampering strings, 

And when they had opened her cage-door, 
My little bird used her wings. 


** But they left in her stead a changeling, 
A little angel child, 

That seems like her bud in full blossom, 
And smiles as she never smiled : 
When I wake in the morning, I see it 

Where she always used to lie, 
And I feel as weak as a violet 
Alone ’neath the awful sky ; 


** As weak, yet as trustful also ; 
For the whole year long I see 
41* 
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All the wonders of faithful Nature 
Still worked for the love of me ; 
Winds wander, and dews drip earthward, 
Rain falls, suns rise and set, 
Earth whirls, and all but to prosper 
A poor little violet. 


‘¢ This child is not mine as the first was, 

I cannot sing it to rest, 

I cannot lift it up fatherly 
And bliss it upon my breast ; 

Yet it lies in my little one’s cradle 
And sits in my little one’s chair, 

And the light of the heaven she’s gone to 
Transfigures its golden hair.”” — pp. 160 - 163. 


We have quoted enough to show that Mr. Lowell possesses 
extraordinary powers as a poet, and has arrived at the free 
and vigorous use of them, his finished work no longer falling 
behind his fresh and beautiful conceptions. If his future pub- 
lications should show the constant improvement that has thus 
far distinguished his career, he may yet scale heights which at 
present, perhaps, he is hardly bold enough to measure. His 
readers, we are very sure, will join us in urging him to go on, 
but to publish sparingly. The world is tired of mediocrity in 
verse, and will give a joyous reception, now, only to the most 
carefully matured results of the poet’s happiest hours. 


Torr 
Art. XI.—1. Journal of an Overland Expedition in 
Australia, from Moreton Bay to Port Essington, a 
Distance of upwards of 3000 Miles, during the Years 
1844, 1845. By Dr. Lupwie Leicunarpt. Lon- 
don: T. & W. Boone. 1847. 8vo. pp. 544. 

2. Cooksland in Northeastern Australia; the Future 
Cotton-field of Great Britain: its Characteristics and 
Capabilities for European Colonization. With a Dis- 
quisition on the Origin, Manners, and Customs of the 
Aborigines. By Joun Dunmore Lane, D. D., A. M. 
London: Longman & Co. 1847. 16mo. pp. 496. 


Tue work of colonization and maritime discovery seems 
to have fallen, with the tacit acquiescence of the rest of the 
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world, to Great Britain ; nor have all the mistakes and mis- 
demeanours of home and colonial administrations been able to 
eclipse the lustre of her success. So entirely have other 
nations been driven from the field, that, whenever a new sea is 
explored or a new settlement established, it is next to certain 
that British enterprise and capital have taken the lead. The 
few exceptions only prove the rule. France, indeed, has at 
last caged the fugacious Emir of the desert, and exhibits him 
in proof of the success of the Algerian experiment ; though a 
menagerie of such captives would reduce the kingdom to the 
brink of bankruptcy. Our own interest, too, in the Antarc- 
tic continent may prove stable enough to warrant a future re- 
annexation of it, and a consequent defensive war with the 
natives of the South Pole ; and we may yet, to the astonish- 
ment of the world, find Sodom and Gomorrah at the bottom 
of the Dead Sea. But even then, England will be a respect- 
able rival. As to the Portuguese, they seem to hover with 
a retrospective affection about their early haunts on the Afri- 
can coast, though not precisely for colonizing purposes. 
The Spanish flag is a stranger on shores where it once 
waved alone ; and the plodding Dutchman finds the known 
world already large enough for himself and his pipe. 

In no quarter of the earth has the irrepressible energy of 
the British character been more strikingly displayed than in 
Australia. In the annals of colonization no chapter is more 
wonderful than that which records the rapid steps by which 
the English have acquired the now indisputable possession of 
a vast continent, nearly equal in extent to the whole of Europe. 
Sixty years ago, a band of convicts landed on the eastern 
coast of New Holland and founded the colony of New South 
Wales. In spite of the taint of its origin, the infant establish- 
ment grew apace. ‘The country was found to be admirably 
adapted to pastoral purposes, and a hardy race of squatters 
soon pushed the outposts of the colony to the foot of the 
mountain barrier which for a long time excluded them from 
the plains beyond. Ina few years, Van Diemen’s Land, or, 
as it is now beginning to be called, in honor of Abel ‘l'asman, 
its discoverer, ‘Tasmania, the insularity of which had recently 
been established by the daring enterprise of Bass, was settled. 
And the tide of emigration was not yet checked ; the Swan 
River settlement, on the western coast, was undertaken, and 
has struggled through the fearful obstacles which obstructed 
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its early progress. Between the two colonies of New South 
Wales and Western Australia, room was found for an estab- 
lishment on the southern coast, which bears the name of 
Southern Australia. ‘The occupation, but a few years ago, 
of Port Essington on the northwest, has completed the girdle 
of English posts, and connected the Australian with the Asi- 
atic possessions of Great Britain. 
A few of those mellifluous parts of speech which distinguish 
the Low Dutch alone remain, to attest the early enterprise and 
later apathy of the people who scattered them along the northern 
and western coasts ; and even the empty compliment implied in 
the misnomer of New Holland, which always reminds one of 
the inverse classification of the lion under the cat kind, is fast 
rowing obsolete. The great infrequency of native names is 
one of the melancholy proofs of the gradual decay and disap- 
pearance of their authors before the civilization, the violence, 
the vices, and the diseases of the white races ; nor in respect 
to euphony is the loss to be deeply lamented, if such names 
as the ‘*‘ Morrumbidgee”’ are a fair sample of them. ‘The 
supremacy of British power appears in the abundance of Eng- 
lish and Scotch names, both in Australia and ‘Tasmania. 
Ben Lomond and the Esk bear witness to the patriotic regrets 
of the Caledonian exile, and a family of Wellingtons and 
Waterloos proclaim the origin of those who transplanted 
them.* The presiding genii of Downing street, and their 
host of colonial Pucks and Ariels, are immortalized in Ar- 
rowsmith’s maps; and so far has the progress of discovery 
outrun the stock of notables, that one and the same worthy 


* Though the French have learned to acknowledge the vast ability dis- 
played by their British neighbours in the management of their colonial terri- 
tories, their wounded vanity sometimes appears. We quote an amusing in- 
stance of this from Lesson’s Voyzse round the World, published at Paris 
in 1839. The author visited Sydney in 1824, and made an excursion into 
the interior of the colony. The following passage occurs in a note to his 
book: —‘ The name of Waterloo has been lavished by the English with 
such profusion, that it will become synonymous with false glory. How can 
a nation, so civilized as the English people, disfigure its trophies (if trophies 
they are, for Blacher has a better claim to them) by the tinsel and gold-lace 
which indicate poverty and bad taste? A swarm of places in New South 
Wales bears this name and that of Wellington. When the day comes for the 
Russians to attack India and assume an undisputed preponderance in Europe, 
the English, chased from their vast possessions, will appreciate the true 
value of the battle of Waterloo, with which they are so stern although 
the sounder portion of the nation can already form a mature judgment of its 
results.”’ 
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has been forced to stand godfather to river, mountains, and 
downs at once, while his colossal fame spans a longitude of 
forty degrees. Victoria and Albert, of course, have long 
been acclimated in these southern regions ; and the rising 
hopes of royalty are expected to follow, so soon as their ten- 
der age will bear the transportation. 

Colonial civilization is proverbially unattractive, and, making 
the due distinction between the convict and the free settle- 
ments, Australian civilization is not more fascinating than other 
specimens of the class. When these colonies shall have 
formed a confederacy of states, the historian of the great re- 
public will perhaps find reason to boast of its unexampled 
progress, and cite its precocity in wool, vice, commercial 
crises, steam-power, and social ambition. ‘That a great desti- 
ny awaits it cannot be doubted ; but those portions of it which 
were tinctured with the vile infusion of the convict element 
have not yet worked off the corruption. The ‘ high-life- 
below-stairs ’’ aspect of society must long remain ; the litera- 
ture of the land must for years consist chiefly of the journals 
of travellers, of which a library has already accumulated, and 
the provincial cast of its institutions repel, rather than invite, 
the attention of inquirers. 

The least exotic form of civilized man in Australia is the 
squatter ; a growth which is sure to spring up on a pastoral 
soil. He is the pioneer in the settlement of the country ; and 
the peculiar circumstances of his lot impart an air of originali- 
ty to his character. But we must not confound the early 
convict squatters of New South Wales with a better class of 
men, who have become quite numerous in that extensive 
colony. When Mr. Darwin, in 1836, described a squatter as 
‘¢a freed or ticket-of-leave man, who builds a hut with bark 
on unoccupied ground, buys or steals a few animals, sells spir- 
its without a license, receives stolen goods, and so at last 
becomes rich and turns farmer,” and called him ‘‘ the horror 
of all his honest neighbours,” there was too much truth in the 
picture. ‘That the outposts of the colony, especially the 
middle portions, are still infested with reptiles of this descrip- 
tion, cannot be denied ; but the gradual increase of free immi- 
gration and the abandonment of the penal system have mullti- 
plied the number of farming squatters, who ought not to be 
confounded with the refuse of the English prisons. That the 
aboriginal population have been shamefully treated by the 
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squatters is too true ; but it is equally true, that the better 
class of farmers should not be held accountable for all the 
enormities committed by the ‘‘old hands” or ‘ expiree”’ 
convicts in their employment as stockmen or shepherds. 
We quote the following remarks on the ‘‘ squatting system ”’ 
from Dr. Lang’s accouut of Cooksland, the name which he 
proposes to give to the Moreton Bay district, the most 
northerly portion of New South Wales. 


“ The Australian Squatter is a being perfectly sui generis : there 
is nothing like him in any other part of the British Dominions ; 
there is nothing at all analogous to him in the United States of 
America. In the latter country the term implies some person of 
the humbler walks of life, whose only property is an axe, with a 
few articles of household furniture and implements of agriculture, 
and who goes forth into the vast forests of the frontier settlements, 
clears, fences, and cultivates a few acres of land, erecting upon it 
a log house, the whole of which, designated, in the language of 
the country, his betterments, together with his right of preémption, 
which his adventurous labors as a Squatter have secured, and 
which the National Government very wisely respects, he probably 
sells to the first emigrant who heaves in sight, either from Europe 
or from the Eastern States, looking out for a location, and then 
moves off farther west, to repeat the same process afresh, as the 
precursor and pioneer of civilization. But the Australian Squat- 
ter, especially in the northern and southern divisions of the great 
colony of New South Wales, is, as Mr. Hodgkinson rightly ob- 
serves, a man of education and respectable connections; and if 
not a gentleman born and bred, as indeed is not unfrequently 
the case, he has generally a quantity of stock that implies a con- 
siderable amount of pastoral capital. The proper names scatter- 
ed over the map of Cooksland, appended to this volume, are those 
of the proprietors of the respective Squatting Stations into which 
the country is divided among the actual Squatters; ten pounds 
being payable annually to the Government as a license for the 
occupation of each station, the boundaries of which are defined 
by the resident Commissioner of Crown Lands in proportion to 
the amount of the Squatter’s stock, allowing generally for four 
years’ increase...... 

** When the Squatter has selected and secured his run, and can 
say for the time being, at least, ‘I am monarch of all I survey,’ 
his first care is to occupy it with his flocks and herds, and to 
erect temporary dwellings for himself and his servants, as well 
as folds for his sheep or stockyards for his cattle. In the first in- 
stance, these dwellings are generally formed of slabs, and covered 
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with bark ; glass windows, a deal floor, a shingled roof, and an 
additional apartment or two besides the original one that serves 
for all purposes, with perhaps a neat garden, being added 
gradually, if the Squatter is a man of taste and leisure, or 
has any regard either for personal convenience or for appear- 


** Some stations are appropriated entirely to sheep, others to 
cattle, according to the quality of the pasture, or the caprice of 
the proprietor; but the greater number have both sheep and 
cattle, and many have horses also. The high and dry ground, 
where the pasture is neither too rich nor too abundant, is best for 
sheep; the low swampy ground, or the rich alluvial flats, being 
best adapted for cattle. As sheep, however, have latterly been a 
more profitable description of stock, many cattle-runs have been 
transformed into sheep-stations, when the nature of the pe ie d 
has admitted of such a change. The number of sheep in a floc 
is generally from 600 to 800; but in the open country of the 
Darling Downs, as well as in a few other tracts of a similar char- 
acter to the southward, as many as from 2000 to 2500 sheep can 
be run with safety in a single flock. Runs or stations are fre- 
quently sold in the Colony, with all the stock on them, and it is 
often difficult to dispose of a large flock or herd of cattle at all, 
unless the run is given in with them. I have heard of a thousand 
pounds being given for a run over and above the value of the 
stock.” — pp. 292 — 295. 


The enterprise and energy of this class of men, who are 
ready io push their stations to the utmost verge of the dis- 
covered territory, will undoubtedly lead to the ultimate occu- 
pation of those portions of the vast interior which are able to 
support a pastoral population. When to this constant press- 
ure of a naturally expansive race of settlers we add the con- 
sideration, that the wilds of Australia offer the adventurer the 
most tempting field for discovery yet remaining, and that prob- 
lems in geography and geology of great interest are yet to be 
solved, we cannot wonder at the willingness which so man 
explorers have exhibited to encounter the hardships of the 
undertaking. 

The maritime position of the English colonies, however, 
naturally led in the first place to the exploration of the coasts ; 
and the history of the country is inseparably associated with 
the fame of England’s most illustrious navigators. ‘The recent 
voyage of Captain Stokes, in that veteran of discovery, the 
little Beagle, and that of Captain Blackwood, have thrown 
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great light on several points hitherto obscure ; nor can many 
years elapse, before this enormous line of coast, measuring, 
as has been computed, 8,000 miles, will have been satisfac- 
torily explored. 

The progress of interior discovery has been more partial. 
Although the task was undertaken at an early period by men 
of skill and perseverance, the seemingly impassable barrier 
which, at no great distance from the sea, intercepted all com- 
munication with the western regions, bade defiance, for a 
quarter of a century, to every attempt to penetrate it. At 
length, however, in 1813, the arrival of one of those seasons 
of drought, to which Australia is subject, effected what the 
spirit of adventure had in vain essayed. A party of coio- 
nists, hoping to escape from the sunburnt plains below, made 
their way to the summit of the ridge, but, their provisions 
giving out, were obliged to return. The way, however, was 
opened. ‘The government of New South Wales continued 
the exploration ; and in 1814 a practicable road was con- 
structed by convict labor, over ridges rising, in some parts, 
to an elevation of 3,400 feet above the sea. A fine pastoral 
region on the western slope of the hills was thus thrown open 
to the colony. ‘The barrier being once passed, the progress 
of discovery was rapid. Immense downs, affording unri- 
valled facilities for sheep and cattle pasturage, have one by 
one been added to the colonial territory, and the vast basin of 
the Murray and its tributaries has been explored in various di- 
rections. But as this river discharges itself into a lake near the 
southern shore, little impression had been made on the central 
regions of Australia ; nor had the attempts to penetrate the 
interior from the western coast been followed by greater re- 
sults. In the mean time, the examination of the eastern coast 
range was prosecuted with great success ; and the name of 
Count Strzelecki deserves to be placed by the side of Mitch- 
ell, Sturt, and their enterprising countrymen. 

But the time had now arrived for a bolder enterprise. In 
October, 1843, the Legislative Council of New South Wales 
appointed a committee of their own body to inquire into the 
practicability of establishing an overland route between the 
settled parts of New South Wales and Port Essington. 
Two routes were proposed ; the one from Fort Bourke on 
the Darling river, a tributary of the Murray, in nearly a 
direct line from Port Essington to Sydney, from which last 
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it is distant six hundred miles. ‘This route was preferred by 
Sir Thomas Mitchell, who had held the office of Surveyor- 
General of the Colony since 1828, and had eminently dis- 
tinguished himself as an explorer. ‘The other route was to 
roceed from Moreton Bay, in latitude about four degrees 
south of the tropic, by the Darling Downs, which lie on the 
west of the coast range, thence along that range to the Gulf 
of Carpentaria, the great indentation of the northern coast 
of Australia, the southernmost angle of which lies in some- 
what less than seventeen degrees of south latitude, and then 
around the gulf to Port Essington, in latitude eleven and a 
half degrees south ; the difference in longitude between the 
termini of this route being twenty-one degrees, about equal 
to the distance, in miles, from Cape Cod to the western 
boundary of Missouri. The committee having reported 
in favor of the Fort Bourke route, the Council voted an 
address to the governor of the colony, praying for an ap- 
propriation not exceeding £1,000, to meet the expenses of 
the expedition. His Excellency, however, would not as- 
sume the responsibility of allowing the grant without a pre- 
vious communication with the government at home ; and the 
project, in this form at least, was suspended. But the plan 
of an expedition from Moreton Bay was taken up by a pri- 
vate individual, and, without a farthing from the public purse, 
was carried into execution. Nor was it the achievement of a 
man of wealth or influence, but of a German student of very 
limited means, who had come out in 1842 to Australia, with 
the hope of attaching himself to some expedition of dis- 
covery, in the capacity of naturalist. 
Dr. Ludwig Leichhardt, who has by this single enterprise 


raised himself to the first rank among travellers, was born in 


Prussia in 1813. He had originally intended to adopt the 
profession of medicine, but had subsequently devoted himself, 
at the German universities, to the study of the natural 
sciences. He arrived in the colony, as we have stated, in 
1842, and while waiting for an appointment, delivered a 
course of lectures on botany at Sydney, and undertook a 
scientific exploration of a part of the country between that 
city and Wide Bay, which lies a little to the north of More- 
ton Bay. ‘* With a little mare,” he says, ‘‘1 travelled 
more than 2,500 miles, zigzag, from Newcastle to Wide 
Bay, being often groom and cook, washerwoman, geologist, 
VOL. LXVI. — NO. 139. 42 
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and botanist, at the same time ; and I delighted in this life.’’ 
Several letters, written by him from various stations to his 
friend Mr. Lynd, are published by Dr. Lang, and, without 
any pretension to fine writing, prove their author to be a man 
of sense and an enthusiast in science. ‘‘ One of the finest 
sights,’’ he says, ‘‘ I had was that of a Glycine, a climbing 
shrub, which is now [19th of October] in full blossom. 
The flower is a pale violet, the inflorescence long grapes, 
which form the most elegant festoons from tree to tree along 
some creeks. I was so struck with the beauty of the sight, 
that I almost forgot, in gazing, to take specimens.”?’ We 
are told that he passed unharmed among the wildest of 
the aborigines, aided doubtless by his medical knowledge, 
and even employed them frequently in his service. An inti- 
mate acquaintance with their habits seems to have inspired 
him with less disgust than the ordinary accounts of these 
races would have led us to expect. 


‘“‘ The black-fellow, in his natural state, and not yet contami- 
nated or irritated by the white man, is hospitable and not at all 
devoid of kind feelings. We had a striking instance of the 
honesty of these men. A native dog, which they had tamed, 
came during our absence and took our meat provisions. When 
we returned, one of the black-fellows came and brought back a 
piece of bacon and the cloth in which it was. ‘The ham had 
been devoured by the dog, but the black brought even the bones 
which still remained. [or about three figs of tobacco they pro- 
vided us two days with oysters and crabs. ‘They are a fine race | 
of men, tall and well made, and their bodies, individually, as 
well as the groups which they formed, would have delighted the 
eye of an artist..... . Their resources for obtaining food are 
extremely various. ‘They seem to have tasted every thing, from 
the highest top of the Bunya tree and the Seaforthia and cabbage 
palm, to the grub which lies in the rotten tree of the brush, or 
feeds on the lower stem or root of the Xanthorrhea. By the bye, 
I tasted this grub, and it tastes very well, particularly in chewing 
the skin, which contains much fat. It has a very nutty taste, 
which is impaired, however, by that of the rotten wood upon 
which the animal lives. They are well aware that this grub 
changes into a beetle resembling the cockchafer, and that another 
transforms into a moth. Particularly agreeable to them is the 
honey with which the little stingless native bee provides them 
amply. You have no idea of the number of bees’ nests which 
exist in this country. My black-fellow, who accompanies me at 
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present, finds generally three or four of them daily, and would 
find many more, if I gave him full time to look for them. They 
do not find these nests as the black-fellows in Liverpool Plains ; 
they do not attach a down to the legs of the little animal; but 
their sharp eye discovers the little animals flying in and out the 
opening — even sixty and more feet high. ‘ Me millmill bull’ 
(I see a bee’s nest), he exclaims, and, so saying, he puts off his 
shirt, takes the tomahawk, and up he goes. If in a branch, he 
cuts off the tree and enjoys the honey on the ground. Is it in 
the body of the tree, he taps at first with the tomahawk to know 
the real position, and then he opens the nest. ‘The honey is 
sweet, but a little pungent. There is, besides the honey, a kind 
of dry bee-bread, like gingerbread, which is very nourishing. 
The part in which the grub lives is very acid. ‘The black-fellow 
destroys every swarm of which he takes the honey. It is impos- 
sible for him to save the young brood.” — Cooksland, p. 375. 


Dr. Leichhardt brought with him, on his return, an exceed- 
ingly curious and valuable collection of specimens of every 
kind ; and in botany alone is said to have discovered upwards 
of one hundred new plants. ‘This journey appears to have 
tegminated in the spring of 1844. In the mean while, being 
disappointed in his hope of accompanying Sir 'T. Mitchell 
on the proposed expedition to Port Essington, he determined 
to get up a party to proceed, under his own guidance, by the 
Moreton Bay route. His own very moderate resources were 
insufficient for the outfit, and were but scantily eked out by 
private contributions ; the enterprise being generally regarded 
as desperate. But he was not to be deterred by such diffi- 
culties. In April, 1844, he thus writes : — 


“It is probable, my dear friend, that I shall not stay long in 
Sydney, when | come down. I have found young men willing 
and able to undergo the fatigues of a private expedition, and if [| 
can muster sufficient resources to pay the expenses of provisions 
for six men, I shall immediately set out for Port Essington. .... . 
I know that if I start with these men, whom I know to be excel- 
lent bushmen, excellent shots, and without fear, I am sure to 
succeed. Every one of us has the necessary horses, and all 
that is required besides would be six mules with harness for car- 
riage of flour — 100 pounds per head — tea and sugar and am- 
munition. Every one of us has lived weeks and weeks together 
in the bush, frequently surrounded by hostile blacks, whose char- 
acter we know, and intercourse with whom we shall always try 
to avoid. Believe me, that one experienced and courageous 
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bushman is worth more than the eight soldiers Sir Thomas in- 


tends to take with him. They will be an immense burden, and 
of no use.” — Cooksland, p. 92. 


He closes a letter to Professor Owen, under date of July 
10th, when his preparations were nearly completed, with 
these words : — ‘* When you hear next of me, it will be either 
that I am lost and dead, or that I have succeeded to pene- 
trate through the interior to Port Essington.” 

In the month of August, 1844, the expedition left Sydney, 
and after passing some time at Brisbane, the’ chief town in 
Moreton Bay district, to recruit, set out in September upon 
their perilous march. The party consisted of ten persons ; 
two of them, Harry Brown and Charley, being aboriginal 
natives ; and one, William Phillips, ‘‘a prisoner of the 
Crown.”’ ‘Their live stock amounted to seventeen horses and 
sixteen head of cattle ; and they were furnished with a sup- 
ply of flour, sugar, tea, chocolate, gelatine, and ammunition, 
for seven months, which was supposed to be a reasonable 
estimate of the duration of their journey. | 

At last, on the first of October, after a preliminary conflict 
with their refractory draught-bullocks, who kicked against 
being degraded into beasts of burden, they left Jimba, the 
last station of civilized man, and plunged into the wilderness. 
‘¢ Many a man’s heart,” says the traveller, ‘* would have 
thrilled like our own, had he seen us winding our way round 
the first rise beyond the station, with a full chorus of ‘ God 
save the Queen,’ which has inspired many a British sol- 
dier — ay, and many a Prussian too — with courage in the 
time of danger.” For several days our travellers pushed on 
as rapidly as the undutiful carriage of their bullocks, and the 
troublesome ‘‘ scrub ”’ (a dense thicket), which continually 
obstructed their progress, would allow. No serious accident 
occurred, except the loss of a large part of their flour in the 
scrub, and the disappearance of two of the party, who were 
tracked seventy miles by Charley before they could be found. 
The travellers were singularly fortunate in meeting with 
lagoons and creeks, which, not yet exhausted by the heat of 
the summer (for November is a summer month in Australia), 
or occasionally replenished by passing thunder-storms, sup- 
plied them with water ; so that through the first ten months of 
their journey they encamped only once without it, and even 
then were refreshed by a thunder-storm at night; though 
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- straggling parties sometimes suffered severely. But during 
the first weeks of their progress, they found much less game 
than they had anticipated ; and it became doubtful whether 
they could go on. ‘I'hat some of the party must return was 
clear, and unless bullock’s meat could be dried in the sun, 
there was an end of the matter for all. The experiment was 
tried with success ; and two of the party with as many horses 
returned to the colony. 

As the travellers advanced, they fell in with game of va- 
rious kinds ; emus and cockatoos, with occasional teal and 
duck, served very well for supper, and dried kangaroo was 
almost as savory as dried beef; and their ‘‘ black-fellows ”’ 
were good honey-gatherers. An intractable bullock having torn 
another flour-bag and spilled its contents on the ground, our 
adventurers, who had at length fairly acquired the accomplish- 
ment of an ‘‘ overcoming stomach,” after scraping up with 
gum-leaf spoons what they could, made a porridge of the 
remainder, ‘‘ well mixed with dried leaves and dust,’’ which, 
by the aid of a little gelatine, they all ‘* enjoyed highly.” 
Even horse-flesh did not come amiss ; and they learned in 
time to do without salt, though it cost a severe struggle. 
Their flour, notwithstanding the especial spite of the bul- 
locks against it, held out, by dint of good husbandry, for a 
long time ; but their best friend was tea, which the worthy 
doctor is antiquated enough to pronounce a better quencher 
of thirst and assuager: of fatigue than the only natural drink 
of man, cold water. The most convincing proof of ‘* man’s 
superiority to his accidents ’’ which this volume affords is 
in the record of a supper of wallaby-broth, seasoned with a 
piece of green-hide, which had already served an apprentice- 
ship of five months as the wrapper of a botanical collection. 
‘¢ It required, however,”’ he adds, ‘‘ a little longer stewing 
than a fresh hide, and was rather tasteless.”’ 

The ‘* black-fellows ”’ too, whose sagacity and keen sight 
were invaiuable to the travellers, gave them much trouble. 
Charley had once or twice a fit of the sulks, and on one 
occasion fulfilled a threat of stopping the doctor’s jaw, by a 
blow which loosened two of his teeth. For some time, they 
kept away from the camp, but the doctor, whose thorou 
experience of the native character had taught him how to 
manage them, soon brought them to terms ; and a quarrel 
which afterwards broke out between them was of great ser- 
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vice to the company. ‘The doctor’s life was in one instance 
probably saved by the ready recollection of his aboriginal 
attendant. We quote his own account of the adventure. 


** We rode the whole day through a Bricklow thicket, which, 
in only three or four places, was interrupted by narrow strips of 
open country, along creeks on which fine flooded-gums were 
growing. ‘The density of the scrub, which covered an almost 
entirely level country, prevented our seeing farther than a few 
yards before us, so that we passed our landmark, and, when 
night approached, and the country became more open, we found 
ourselves in a part of the country totally unknown to us. At the 
outside of the scrub, however, we were cheered by the sight of 
some large lagoons, on whose muddy banks there wére numer- 
ous tracks of emus and kangaroos. In a recently deserted camp 
of the aborigines, we found an eatable root, like the large tu- 
bers of Dahlia, which we greedily devoured, our appetite being 
wonderfully quickened by long abstinence and exercise. Brown 
fortunately shot two pigeons ; and, whilst we were discussing our 
welcome repast, an emu, probably on its way to drink, ap- 
proached the lagoon, but halted when it got sight of us, then 
walked slowly about, scrutinizing us with suspicious looks, and, 
when Brown attempted to get near it, trotted off to a short dis- 
tance, and stopped again, and continued to play this tantalizing 
trick until we were tired; when, mounting our horses, we pro- 
ceeded on our way. Supposing, from the direction of the 
waters, that we had left our former tracks to the left, | turned to 
the northeast to recover them; but it:soon became very dark, 
and a tremendous thunder-storm came down upon us. We were 
then on a high box-tree ridge, in view of a thick scrub; we hob- 
bled our horses, and covered ourselves with our blankets; but 
the storm was so violent, that we were thoroughly drenched. 
As no water-holes were near us, we caught the water that ran 
from our blankets; and, as we were unable to rekindle our fire, 
which had been extinguished by the rain, we stretched our 
blankets over some sticks to form a tent, and notwithstanding 
our wet and hungry condition, our heads sank wearily on the 
saddles — our usual bush pillow —and we slept soundly till 
morning dawned. We now succeeded in making a fire, so that 
we had a pot of tea and a pigeon between us. After this scanty 
breakfast, we continued our course to the northeast. Brown 
thought himself lost, got disheartened, grumbled and became ex- 
ceedingly annoying to me; but I could not help feeling for him, 
as he complained of severe pain in his legs. We now entered 
extensive Ironbark flats, which probably belong to the valley of 
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the Mackenzie. Giving our position every consideration, I de- 
termined upon returning to the mountains at which we had 
turned, and took a northwest course. The country was again 
most wretched, and at night we almost dropped from our saddles 
with fatigue. ‘Another pigeon was divided between us, but our 
tea was gone. Oppressed by hunger, | swallowed the bones and 
the feet of the pigeon, to allay the cravings of my stomach. A 
sleeping lizard with a blunt tail and knobby scales, fell into our 
hands, and was of course roasted and greedily eaten. Brown 
now complained of increased pain in his feet, and lost all cour- 
age. ‘ We are lost, we are lost,’ was all he could say. All 
my words and assurances, all my telling him that we might be 
starved for a day or two, but that we should most certainly find 
our party again, could not do more than appease his anxiety for 
a few moments. ‘The next morning, the 2lst, we proceeded, 
but kept a little more to the westward, and crossed a fine openly 
timbered country ; but all the creeks went either to the east or 
to the north. At last, after a ride of about four miles, Brown 
recognized the place where we had breakfasted on the 19th, 
when all his gloom and anxiety disappeared at once. I then re- 
turned on my southeast course, and arrived at the camp about 
one o’ciock in the afternoon; my long absence having caused 
the greatest anxiety amongst my companions. I shall have to 
mention several other instances of the wonderful quickness and 
accuracy with which Brown as well as Charley were able to 
recognize localities which they had previously seen. The im- 
pressions on their retina seem to be naturally more intense than 
on that of the European; and their recollections are remarkably 
exact, even to the most minute details. ‘Trees peculiarly formed 
or grouped, broken branches, slight elevations of the ground — 
in fact, a hundred things, which we should remark only when 
paying great attention to a place —seem to form a kind of 
daguerreotype impression on their minds, every part of which 
is readily recollected.””» — pp. 115-118. 


Not long after the departure of the travellers, a report be- 
came current in the colony that they had been cut off by 
the natives, or swept away by a hurricane. Mr. Hodgson, 
one of the two who had been sent back, was despatched in 

uest of them, but found no trace of their supposed fate. 
Meanwhile, Dr. Leichhardt’s friend, Mr. Lynd, had written 
several stanzas on the mournful occasion, which were set to 
music by a resident of the colony, and must have highly edi- 
fied the adventurers when they returned. Unaware of the 
premature doom to which they had been devoted, the party 
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pushed on from point to point, crossing or following the water- 
courses which they struck upon, discovering several impor- 
tant streams, and ascertaining the direction of the elevated 
ranges. But their advance was slow and painful. In latitude 
twenty-five degrees south they entered a knot of mountains, 
through which, only after long and tedious reconnoitring, they 
found a passage by threading a creek to its head. Brown, 
- the black-fellow, having discovered a chain of fine lagoons, 
which received his name, the Christmas camp was pitched 
beside them, and the day commemorated by a dinner of suet 
pudding and stewed cockatoos. The first days of the new 
year (1845) were signalized by the discovery of a large river, 
named by Dr. Leichhardt the Mackenzie, the heads of which, 
he supposes, will lead to a watershed between eastern and 
western waters. Before the middle of January they crossed 
the southern tropic, and near the end of the month entered 
upon the plains and downs of a fine table-land, out of which 
rose a noble range of peaks, and which offered a delightful 
contrast to the monotony of the forest land they had so long 
wandered through. Although the events of an isolated life 
like this seem insignificant by the side of those of a busy 
world, yet, in their Crusoe existence, a kangaroo hunt, the 
bringing down of an emu, or the straying of a bullock, were 
as memorable as the queen’s last reception, or an airing of 
the Prince of Wales. We quote Dr. Leichhardt’s simple 
but interesting description of their daily life. 


‘**T usually rise when I hear the merry laugh of the laughing- 
jackass (Dacelo gigantea), which, from its regularity, has not 
been unaptly named the settlers’ clock ; a loud cooee then roused 
my companions, — Brown to make tea, Mr. Calvert to season 
the stew with salt and marjoram, and myself and the others to 
wash, and to prepare our breakfast, which, for the party, consists 
of two pounds and a half of meat, stewed over night; and to 
each a quart pot of tea. Mr. Calvert then gives to each his por- 
tion, and, by the time this important duty is performed, Charley 
generally arrives with the horses, which are then prepared for 
their day’s duty. After breakfast, Charley goes with John Mur- 
phy to fetch the bullocks, which are generally brought in a little 
after seven o’clock, a. mM. ‘The work of loading follows, but this 
requires very little time now, our stock being much reduced ; 
and, at about a quarter to eight o’clock, we move on, and con- 
tinue travelling four hours, and, if possible, select a spot for our 
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Co As soon as the camp is pitched, and the horses 
and bullocks unloaded, we have all our allotted duties; to make 
the fire falls to my share; Brown’s duty is to fetch water for 
tea; and Mr. Calvert weighs out a pound and a half of flour for 
a fat cake, which is enjoyed more than any other meal; the 
_ large teapot being empty, Mr. Calvert weighs out two and a half 
pounds of dry meat to be stewed for our late dinner; and during 
the afternoon, every one follows his own pursuits, such as wash- 
ing and mending clothes, repairing saddles, pack-saddles, and 
packs; my occupation is to write my log, and lay down my 
route, or make an excursion in the vicinity of the camp to bota- 
nize, &c., or ride out reconnoitring. My companions also write 
down their remarks, and wander about gathering seeds, or look- 
ing for curious pebbles. Mr. Gilbert takes his gun to shoot 
birds. A loud cooee again unites us towards sunset round our 
table-cloth ; and, whilst enjoying our meals, the subject of the 
day’s journey, the past, the present, and the future, by turns en- 
gage our attention, or furnish matter for conversation and re- 
mark, according to the respective humor of the parties. .... . 
As night approaches, we retire to our beds. The two black- 
fellows and myself spread out each our own under the canopy of 
heaven, whilst Messrs. Roper, Calvert, Gilbert, Murphy, and Phil- 
lips, have their tents. Mr. Calvert entertains Roper with his con- 
versation ; John amuses Gilbert; Brown tunes up his corroborri 
songs, in which Charley, until their late quarrel, generally joined. 
Brown sings well, and his melodious plaintive voice lulls me to 
sleep, when otherwise I am not disposed. Mr. Phillips is rather 
singular in his habits; he erects his tent generally at a distance 
from the rest, under a shady tree, or in a green bower of shrubs, 
where he makes himself as comfortable as the place will allow, 
by spreading branches and grass under his couch, and covering 
his tent with them, to keep it shady and cool, and even planting 
lilies in blossom (Crinum) before his tent, to enjoy their sight 
during the short time of our stay. As the night advances, the 
black-fellows’ songs die away; the chatting tongue of Murphy 
ceases, after having lulled Mr. Gilbert to sleep; and at last even 
Mr. Calvert is silent, as Roper’s short answers become few and 
far between. The neighing of the tethered horse, the distant 
tinkling of the bell, or the occasional cry of night birds, alone 
interrupt the silence of our camp. ‘The fire, which was bright 
as long as the corroborri songster kept it stirred, gradually gets 
dull, and smoulders slowly under the large pot in which our 
meat is simmering ; and the bright constellations of heaven pass 
unheeded over the heads of the dreaming wanderers of the 
wilderness, until the summons of the laughing-jackass recalls 
them to the business of the coming day.” — pp. 234 — 238. 
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The entry in the journal under date of May 24, the queen’s 
birth-day, affords a striking picture of what the author calls 
the ‘* psychological effects of life in the desert.” 


“* May 24, — It was the queen’s birth-day, and we celebrated 
it with what — as our only remaining luxury — we were accus- 
tomed to call a fat cake, made of four pounds of flour and some 
suet, which we had saved for the express purpose, and with a pot 
of sugared tea. We had for several months been without sugar, 
with the exception of about ten pounds, which was reserved for 
cases of illness and for festivals. So necessary does it appear to 
human nature to interrupt the monotony of life by marked days, 
on which we indulge in recollections of the past, or in meditations 
on the future, that we all enjoyed those days as much, and even 
more, than when surrounded with all the blessings of civilized 
society ; although I am free to admit, that fat cake and sugared tea 
in prospectu might induce us to watch with more eagerness for 
the approach of these days of feasting. There were, besides, 
several other facts interesting to the psychologist, which exhibited 
the influence of our solitary life, and the unity of our purpose, 
on our minds. During the early part of our journey, I had been 
carried back in my dreams to scenes of recent date, and into the 
society of men with whom I had lived shortly before starting on 
my expedition. As I proceeded on my journey, events of earlier 
date returned into my mind, with all the fantastic associations of 
a dream; and scenes of England, France, and Italy passed suc- 
cessively. ‘Then came the recollections of my University life, 
of my parents and the members of my family; and, at last, the 
days of boyhood and of school — at one time as a boy afraid of 
the look of the master, and now with the independent feelings of 
the man, communicating to and discussing with him the progress of 
my journey, the courses of the rivers I had found, and the possible 
advantages of my discoveries. At the latter part of the journey, 
I had, as it were, retraced the whoie course of my life, and I was 
now, in my dreams, almost invariably in Sydney, canvassing for 
support, and imagining that, although [ had left my camp, yet 
that I should return with new resources to carry us through the 
remainder of our journey. It was very remarkable, that all my 
companions were almost invariably anticipating the end of our 
journey, dreaming that they reached the sea-coast, and met with 
ships, or that they were in Port Essington and enjoying the pleas- 
ures of civilized life ; whilst 1, on awaking, found my party and 
my interests on the place where I had left them in my dreams. ..... 
Evening approaches; the sun has sunk below the horizon for 
some time, but still he strains his eye through the gloom 
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for the dark verdure of a creek, or strives to follow the arrow-like 
flight of a pigeon, the flapping of whose wings has filled him with 
a sudden hope, from which he relapses again into a still greater 
sadness ; with a sickened heart he drops his head to a broken and 
interrupted rest, whilst his horse is standing hobbled at his side, 
unwilling from excessive thirst to feed on the dry grass. How 
often have I found myself, in these different states of the brightest 
hope and the deepest misery, riding along, thirsty, almost lifeless 
and ready to drop from my saddle with fatigue ; the poor horse 
tired like his rider, footsore, stumbling over every stone, running 
heedlessly against the trees, and wounding my knees! But 
suddenly, the note of Grallina Australis, the call of cockatoos, or 
the croaking of frogs, is heard, and hopes are bright again ; water 
is certainly at hand; the spur is applied to the flank of the tired 
beast, which already partakes in his rider’s anticipations, and 
quickens his pace — and a lagoon, a creek, or a river, is before 
him. The horse is soon unsaddled, hobbled, and well washed ; 
a fire is made, the teapot is put to the fire, the meat is dressed, 
the enjoyment of the poor reconnoiterer is perfect, and a prayer 
of thankfulness to the Almighty God who protects the wanderer 
on his journey bursts from his grateful lips.”” — pp. 265 — 268. 


As they advanced, they fell in with other before unknown 
streams, of considerable importance. On the morning of the 
4th of June, Dr. Leichhardt, with a feeling of pleasure which 
he says he shall never forget, waked his comrades from their 
bivouac in the open air, to take their first view of the constel- 
lation of Ursa Major. 


“The starry heaven is one of those great features of nature 
which enter unconsciously into the composition of our souls. The 
absence of the stars gives us painful longings, the nature of 
which we frequently do not understand, but which we call home- 
sickness ; and their sudden reappearance touches us like magic, 
and fills us with delight. Every new moon also was hailed with 
an almost superstitious devotion, and my black-fellows vied with 
each other to discover its thin crescent, and would be almost angry 
with me when I strained my duller eyes in vain to catch a glimpse 
of its faint light in the brilliant sky which succeeds the setting 
of the sun. The questions — Where were we at the last new 
moon? how far have we travelled since? and where shall we be 
at the next ? — were invariably discussed amongst us; calcula- 
tions were made as to the time that would be required to bring us 
to the end of our journey, and there was no lack of advice offered 
as to what should and ought to be done.” — pp. 280, 231. 
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In the course of the expedition, they met with tracks of the 
natives, and on several occasions encountered individuals or 
parties of the natives themselves. These, when not friendly, 
usually confined their demonstrations of hostility to wild out- 
cries, or such attempts as were easily warded off. On the 
night of June 28th, however, the camp was attacked, just after 
dark, by a band of natives, and one of the party mortally, and 
two others very severely, wounded.* A timely discharge of 
the guns of the black-fellows, Charley and Brown, put them 
to flight, and they gave no further trouble. This was their 
first misfortune in a journey already exceeding a thousand 
miles. Dr. Leichhardt’s surgical skill was of great service to 
his companions, who recovered very rapidly. The body of 
the unfortunate traveller was buried in the wilderness, and the 
funeral service of the English Church read over it, —a 
melancholy proof of the presence of civilized man. 

On the 5th of July, nine months after leaving the last out- 
post of the colony, they made the joyful discovery of salt 
water. But here our traveller must speak for himself. 


‘“* The first sight of the salt water of the gulf was hailed by all 
with feelings of indescribable pleasure, and by none more than by 
myself; although tinctured with regret at not having succeeded 
in bringing my whole party to the end of what I was sanguine 
enough to think the most difficult part of my journey. We had 
now discovered a line of communication by land between the 
eastern coast of Australia and the gulf of Carpentaria: we had 
travelled along never-failing, and, for the greater part, running 
waters ; and over an excellent country, available, almost in its 
whole extent, for pastoral purposes. ‘The length of time we had 
been in the wilderness had evidently made the greater portion of 
my companions distrustful of my abilities to lead them through 
the journey ; and, in their melancholy conversations, the despond- 
ing expression, ‘ We shall never come to Port Essington,’ was 
too often overheard by me to be pleasant. My readers will, 
therefore, readily understand why Brown’s joyous exclamation of 
‘Salt water!’ was received by a loud hurrah from the whole 
party, and why all the pains, and fatigues, and privations we had 
endured were, for the moment, forgotten, almost as completely 
as if we had arrived at the end of the journey.” — pp. 318, 319. 


* Asimilar misfortune occurred in Captain Blackwood’s expedition, one 
of his sailors being speared by the natives; and Captain Stokes himself re- 
ceived a wound which had nearly proved mortal. 
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Their course was now for some time to the southward, 
around the gulf, though generally at a considerable distance 
from it ; then to the westward, and lastly in an oblique direc- 
tion to the northwest. But a bare geographical statement 
conveys no idea of the hardships which they had to encounter. 
Five months of painful journeying are more easily counted on 
the fingers of ‘‘ travellers at home,”’ than the weary hours and 
days of lengthening toil and privation by those who must bear 
them. ‘The want of water was sometimes severely felt ; and 
the stock of luxuries, for such they had become, grew very 
low. We find this entry under September 22 : — ‘‘ We had 
our last pot of tea, and were now fairly put on dry beef and 
water.”’? Early in August, the expedition crossed the ‘‘ Plains 
of Promise,” as Captain Stokes had called the extensive level 
at which he abandoned the exploration of the river Albert. 
On the 16th of October, they lost their kangaroo dog, through 
whose means they had procured nearly all their game. ‘I'hey 
had become greatly attached to the poor creature, and felt his 
loss keenly. 


** Mr. Calvert and Charley returned on our tracks to endeavour 
to recover our poor dog. They found him almost dead, — 
stretched out in the deep cattle track, which he seemed not to 
have quitted, even to find a shady place. They brought him to 
the camp ; and I put his whole body, with the exception of his 
head, under-water, and bled him ; he lived six hours longer, when 
he began to bark, as if raving, and to move his legs slightly, as 
dogs do when dreaming. It seemed that he died of inflammation 
of the brain. If we become naturally fond of animals which 
share with us the comforts of life, and become the cheerful com- 
panions of our leisure hours, our attachment becomes still greater 
when they not only share in our sufferings, but aid greatly to al- 
leviate them. ‘The little world of animated beings, with which 
we moved on, was constantly before our eyes ; and each individual 
the constant object of our attention. We became so familiar with 
every one of them, that the slightest change in their walk, or in 
their looks, was readily observed ; and the state of their health 
anxiously interpreted. Every bullock, every horse, had its pecu- 
liar character, its well defined individuality, which formed the 
frequent topic of our conversation, in which we all most willingly 
joined, because every one was equally interested. My readers 
will, therefore, easily understand my deep distress when | saw 
myself, on recent occasions, compelled to kill two of our favorite 
bullocks long before their time; and when our poor dog died, 
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which we all had fondly hoped to bring to the end of our journey. 
Brown had, either by accident, or influenced by an unconscious 
feeling of melancholy, fallen into the habit of almost constantly 
whistling and humming the soldier’s death march, which had 
such a singularly depressing effect on my feelings, that | was 
frequently constrained to request him to change his tune.” — 
pp. 438, 439. 


A more serious accident befell them. On the 21st of 
October, three of their best horses were drowned, and Dr. 
Leichhardt was obliged to leave behind the greater part of 
his valuable botanical collection. ‘‘ The fruit,’’ he says, 
‘¢ of many a day’s work was consigned to the fire ; and tears 
were in my eyes when I saw one of the most interesting re- 
sults of my expedition vanish into smoke.”? The loss was 
the more severe, as the long duration of the expedition had 
furnished him with blossoms, fruit, and seed. But they were 
now approaching the close of their toils. The first sign of 
the neighbourhood of their own race was the appearance of a 
fine looking native, ‘‘ who stepped out of the forest with the 
ease and grace of an Apollo, with a smiling countenance, and 
with the confidence of a man to whom the white face was per- 
fectly familiar.”? He was soon joined by another native. 
The amazement of the travellers was more than equalled by 
the inexpressible joy with which they heard this Australian 
Samoset utter, with a somewhat Ta a display of his at- 
tainments as a linguist, the words, ‘‘ Commandant ! ’’ ‘‘ Come 
here!” Very good!” What’s your name?” ‘ We 
were electrified,”’ says Dr. Leichhardt, ‘‘ and I was ready to 
embrace the fellows.”? Continuing their route, they arrived, 
on the 17th of December, upwards of sixteen months after 
their departure from Sydney, at Victoria, the English estab- 
lishment at Port Essington, with eight horses and old Red- 
mond, the only surviving bullock, who had been carefully 
spared, and would now, as the most thoroughly travelled civil- 
ized bullock of modern times, be deemed a jewel by our 
Carters and Van Amburghs. Well might Leichhardt write, — 


““T was deeply affected in finding myself again in civilized 
society, and could scarcely speak, the words growing big with 
tears and emotion; and even now, when considering with what 
smal! means the Almighty had enabled me to perform such a 
long journey, my heart thrills in grateful acknowledgment of his 
infinite kindness.” — p. 536. 
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His appearance at Sydney, in the following March, was 
hailed like the return of one from the dead. The colonial 
Muse hastened to redeem her error by an effusion of 
‘¢ spirited verses’? ; and private contributions were raised to 
the amount of £1500, to which the government now added 
£1000. His merits have been also duly appreciated in 
Europe ; the Royal Geographical Society of London has 
awarded him the queen’s gold medal, and he has received a 
similar acknowledgment from the Royal Geographical So- 
ciety of Paris. 

Such has been the successful termination of one of the ost 
hazardous enterprises of discovery ever undertaken. What 
difficulties its leader had anticipated, more trying and severe 
than those which he really encountered, it is not easy to conjec- 
ture ; but we have his assertion that these had not equalled his 
expectations. We trust that this will not prove his only dis- 
appointment of the kind. It is impossible to dismiss his 
volume without an expression of admiration for the simplicity 
and manly modesty which everywhere characterize this narra- 
tive of trials and sufferings of no common severity. 

A few weeks before his return, the scruples of the colonial 
executive being at last removed by advices from England, 
Sir T. Mitchell set out on his expedition from Fort Bourke. 
Of this enterprise, a full narrative of which is about to be is- 
sued from the London press, we have a condensed journal in 
_the despatches to the government, which Dr. Lang has printed 
in an Appendix. We learn from these, that this accomplished 
traveller has met with highlands in the interior of the country, 
which form a division of the waters, and has discovered near 
the tropic an important river, flowing through downs and 
plains, seemingly sufficient, as he says, to supply the whole 
world with animal food. ‘To this river, which, as he supposes, 
has its estuary in the gulf of Carpentaria (though Leichhardt’s 
experience may render this doubtful), he gave the name of 
his ** gracious sovereign,’’ Victoria. How the question of 
title is to be adjusted between this namesake of the queen and 
the river discovered and so named by Wickham and Stokes 
on the western coast remains to be seen. By the important 
results of this expedition, Sir T. Mitchell has made a large 
addition to his previous claim of having travelled over nearly a 
seventh part of the continent. 

The farthest longitude attained by Mitchell being between 
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144° and 145° E., and the extent of the continent from 
east to west reaching from 153° to 113° E. longitude, it 
is apparent that by far the greater part of the interior of the 
country was still unexplored. A bolder enterprise yet re- 
mained ; and near the end of 1846, before Mitchell’s return, 
Dr. Leichhardt, less dismayed by the hardships than en- 
couraged by the success of his recent enterprise, started 
again, with the intention of crossing the continent in the lati- 
tude of the tropic, and falling down upon the colony of Swan 
River in Western Australia ; his train consisted of six whites, 
two native blacks, one of whom was Harry Brown (our old 
friend, we presume), fourteen horses, sixteen mules, and a 
large stock of goats, sheep, and cattle. If his own expecta- 
tions are realized, the journey will occupy two years and a 
half... Where he is now, it would be of little use to con- 


jecture. 
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journey in, 503 — Leichhardt’s sec- 
ond journey in, 504. 
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a Sismondi on the politics of, 


Autobiography of Sir J. Barrow, re- 
viewed, 348 — gossip contained in 
such works, 350. See Barrow. 


B. 


Balbo, Cesare, the Hopes of Italy by, 
reviewed, 1. See Italy. 

Barrow, Sir John, Autobiography of, 
reviewed, 348—Jinterest of the 
period in which he lived, 350 — 
irrelevant matter recorded by, 351 
— occupations of, 353 — mistaken 
about facts, ib. — his ludicrous 
style, 354 — sneers at Whitbread, 
ib. — reports a king’s after-dinner 
speech, 355 — promoted Arctic dis- 
coveries, 306. 

Barthélemy, the author of Anachar- 
sis, 402. 

Beau Séjour, capture of fort, 222. 

Becker, Prof, Gallus and Charicles 
by, reviewed, 401 — writes fictions 
to illustrate history, 402 — more 
learned than entertaining, 403 — 
analysis of his stories, 404 — ana- 
chronisms of, 407 — injustice done 
to, by his translator, 410 — por- 
trays the civilization of the anci- 
ents, 411. 

Bells and Pomegranates, by R. 
Browning, reviewed, 357 — can- 
not be estimated from fragments, 
374 — cited, 378, 395. 

Beverly, destruction of trees in, 193. 
Biographies, multiplication of, 348 
— length and tediousness of, 349. 
Biographie Universelle, Sismondi’s 

contributions to the, 54. 

Birch-Tree, The, by J. R. Lowell, 
479. 

Blacks, mortality among the, 156 — 
insanity of, 163. 

Boston, Reports on the Public Schools 
of, 446 — high standard of educa- 
tion in, 447 — pays insufficient 
salaries to the teachers, 448 — 
pays its professional men better, 
449 — teachers not seen in the 
best society of, 451 — Latin School 
of, 452— studies pursued in the 
schools of, 455. 

Botany should be taught in sehools, 


201. 
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Brodzinski, a Polish poet, 340 — 
patriotism of, 341. 

Browning, Robert, Plays and Poems 
of, reviewed, 357 — is he a poet, 
367 — has made great progress, 368 
—several publications of, 269 — 
Sordello by, ib. — obscure but rich 
in style, 370 — dramatic characters 
of, 374 — his wholeness and power 
of thought, 375 —his tragedy of 
Luria, 376 — analysis of this play, 
377 — extracts from it, 378 — his 
humor, 394 — other poems of, 395, 
397 — has the elements of great- 
ness, 399 — his power as a drama- 
tist, 400. 

Burke, Edmund, 
Sheridan, 74. 


C. 


Caila, M. de, murder of, 36. 

Campagna of Rome, Sismondi on 
the, 52, 65. 

a The, not written by Sheridan, 


compared with 


Capobianco, Father, narrative of the 
voyage of, noticed, 245. 

Carey, H. C., The Past, the Present, 
and the Future. by, reviewed, 426. 

Carlovingian invasion of Italy, 8. 

Chalmers, the Loyalist historian, 445. 

= The, by J. R. Lowell, 

81. 

Charicles, by Prof. Becker, reviewed, 
401 — defects and merits of, 408. 
Charlestown prison, 153 — mortality 
in, 154 — periods of confinement 
in, 157 — insanity at, 162 — con- 
vict earnings in, 173— pays its 

own expenses, 175. 

wees county prison, insanity in, 
167. 

Chesterton, G. L., on the Separate 
System, 184. 

China, condition of the poor in, 419. 

Chrematistics distinguished from po- 
litical economy, 64. 

Christianity, doctrine of, respecting 
the poor, 421 — respecting slavery, 
422 — gave a meaning and reality 
to “ home,’’ 423 — swift to aid the 
poor, 424 — wonders effected by it 
in Polynesia, 425. 

Claude, licenses of, in art, 124 — 
merits and defects of, 143. 

Clay, John, on prison discipline, 188. 
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Cleveland, Dr., on the insanity of 
prisoners, 172. 

Cleveland, Gen., anecdote of, 439, 
note, 

Congress, Revolutionary, frequent 

in the, 443. 

Constable as a landscape-painter, 135. 

Cooksland in Australia, by John D. 
Lang, 482. 

Critic, The, by Sheridan, 87. 

Critics, original good intentions of, 
358 — ornithological description of, 
359 — review authors, not books, 
360 — supposed to be ignorant and 
prejudiced, 361 —dislike novelty, 
irregularity, and roughness, 362 — 
compare poets with their predeces- 
sors, 363 — how they judge of 
versification, 364 aol try to 
discover beauties, 366 —are the 
world’s representatives, 465. 

Culture essential to genius, 261 — 
and to intellectual eminence, 262. 


D. 
Dandelion, To the, by J. R. Lowell, 


Danton's prophecy to Louis Philippe, 


Darwin, Australian squatter describ- 
ed by, 485. 

Death-penalty, Mackivtosh on the, 
277 — proposed abolition of, in the 
French Revolution, 310. 

—" not required in painting, 

~ Monts, governor of New France, 

17. 

Distribution of wealth, 65. 

Domenichino censured by a modern 
critic, 115. 

Drama, characters in a, 374 — 
Browning excels in the, 400. 

Drury Lane Theatre bought by 
Sheridan, 85. 

Duenna, The, by Sheridan, 83 — 
wit and brilliancy of, 84. 

Dwight, Louis, services of, in prison 
reform, 177. 


E. 


Education, state of, in Italy, 25. 
Edwards, Jonathan, Mackintosh’s 
critique on, 269. 
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Emerson, George B., on the Trees of 
Massachnsetts, reviewed, 190 — on 
planting woodlands, 196 — on 
workers in wood, 198 — tasteful 
as well as useful report by, 199 — 
on autumn foliage, 205 — his de- 
scriptions of woody plants, 208 — 
describes the Mayflower, 209 — 
and sweet viburnum, 210 — sci- 
entific merits of, 213 — wrote the 
Report on the Boston Schools, 453 
— on the mode of examination, 454 
— on the study of physiology, 455, 
457 — on moral instruction, 456. 

England, critical period in the his- 
tory of, 350 — success of, in dis- 
covery and colonization, 482 — 
especially in Australia, 483. 

Ethical philosophy, Mackintosh on 
the progress of, 270. 

Europe, Hiemondi on the Literature 
of the South of, 54— opinion in, 
about prisons, 178. 

Evangeline, by H. W. Longfellow, 
reviewed, 215 — history on which 
it is founded, 221 — analysis of, 
234 — merits of, 236 — rhythmi- 
cal structure of, 237 — characters 
in, 240 — cited, 241. 

Extreme Unction, by J. R. Lowell, 
474. 


F. 
Farnham, Mrs., on the Philadelphia 


prison, 159. 

Form not above color, in painting, 
128. 

For, Charles James, forms a coalition 
with North, 93. 

French, History of the, by Sismondi, 
55 


French Revolution, the, frightful as- 
pect of, 288— monstrous occur- 
rences of, 289 — its history not yet 
written, 290 — funeral honors paid 
to Voltaire in, 299 — September 
massacres of, ib.— how the ab- 
olition of the death-penalty would 
have affected, 310 — Grange- 
neuve’s plan for forwarding, 311 — 
military enthusiasm excited by, 
313 — teaches politicians a lesson 
against war, 315 — and against 
political clubs, 316 — and against 
theorists and speculative philan- 
thropists, 319 — its horrors caused 
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Sg abuse of abstract principles, 


French settlements in Acadia, 217. 
French wounded vanity, 484, note. 


G. 


Gallus, by Prof. Becker, reviewed, 
401 — analysis of the story, 404 
— anachronisms of, 407. 

Gaspar Poussin, landscapes of, 139 
— criticism on, 140 — neglects the 
skies, 141. 

“— truths, use of, in painting, 

Geneva, political disturbance in, 36, 
56, 70. 

— the Third, stubbornness of, 

complimented by Sheridan, 
00. 

Girondists, Lamartine’s History of 
the, reviewed, 288 — propose to 
abolish the death-penalty, 310 — 
fanatical project of two, 311 — 
favor war, 313 — were theorists 
= speculative philanthropists, 

Goodrich, Chauncey A., edition of 
Dr. Webster’s Dictionary by, no- 
ticed, 256. 

Government, Sismondi on, 32, 40. 

Grafton, Sheridan’s satire on the 
Duke of, 77. 

Grand-Pré, kidnapping of the peo- 
ple of, 227. 
Spent, fanatical project of, 

I}. 

Gray, F. C., on Prison Discipline, 
reviewed, 145 — merits of, as a 
scientific inquirer, 148 — caution 
and accuracy of, 149 — on the 
health of the convicts, 152 — com- 
pares the Philadelphia prison with 
that at Charlestown, 153 — on the 
rates of mortality in these prisons, 
154—on the amount of social inter- 
course allowed, 159 — on insanity 
there, 161 — on partial mental dis- 
ease, 163 — on the New Jersey 
prison, 168 — on the productive- 
ness of convict labor, 173 — on 
European opinions about prisons, 
179 — on Pentonville prison, 181. 
See Prison. 

Guelph and Ghibelline wars, 9. 


Index. 


H. 


Halhed, the school-fellow of Sheri- 
dan, 77. 

a Captain, on prison discipline, 

86. 

Hastings, impeachment of, 97. 

Herameters in the ancient languages, 
237 — difference between ancient 
and modern, 238 — in English and 
German, 239. 

Mill, M. D., on prison discipline, 
137. 

Hindostan, condition of the poor in, 
418. 

History, copious details needed in, 
291 — not to be presented abstract- 
ly, 292 — affectation of profound 
writing in, 293—-ancient, hard to 
write, 401 — historical fiction tak- 
ing the place of, 402. 

Home a Christian institution, 423. 

Hubbard, the historian, on colonizing 
from Massachusetts, 431. 

Hunt, Leigh, on Sheridan’s dramatic 
works, 72. 


I. 


Infanticide in Greece and Rome, 417. 

Infidelity in America, 428 — now 
more decent and moral, 430. 

Insanity in the Philadelphia prison, 
161 — at Charlestown, 162 — mis- 
taken for reformation, 164—in 
Chester county prison, 167—in 
‘the New Jersey prison, 168 —in 
Rhode Island, 171 — Dr. Cleve- 
land on the causes of, 172— at 
Pentonville, 183. 

Trish oratory characterized, 102, 

Italian Republics, Sismondi's His- 
tory of the, 45— merits of the 
work, 49. 

Italy, The Hopes of, by C. Balbo, 
reviewed, 1 — instructive history 
of, 2 — want of union in, 3 —cen- 
tralization prevented by the moun- 
tains and rivers of, 4— hemmed 
in by the Alps, ib. — parted by the 
Apennines, 5 —struggles for in- 
dependence, 7 — temporal power 
of the popes in, 8 — history of, in 
the 15th century, 9 — debasement 
and corruption of, 10 — the litera- 
ture of, 11 — martial virtues of, 
12 — patriotic struggles of, 13 — 
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internal communications in, 14 — 
prejudices wearing out in, 15 — 
differences of dialect and race in, 
16— growth of national feeling 
in, 17 — patriotic tone of the liter- 
ature of, 1!) — depends too much 
on the past, 20 — present state of 
letters in, 23 — moral and social 
condition of, 24 — education in, 
25 — the universities in, 26 — pop- 
ular instruction in, 27 — middle 
classes in, 26—clergy of, 29 — 
the liberal profession in, 31. 


J. 


Jacobin club, Lamartine’s account of 
the, 316. 

sey revelation favored the poor, 

Julia Severa, by Sismondi, 62. 


K. 


Karpinski, a Polish poet, 335. 

— J., on prison discipline, 
188. 

Kochanowski, Jan, a Polish poet, 329 
— plays and lyrics of, 330 — ten- 
derness of, 331. 

Krasicki, a Polish poet, 333. 


L. 


Lamartine, Alphonse de, History of 
the Girondists by, reviewed, 208 
— lively and interesting, 291 — 
affectedly mystical and oracular, 
294 — specimens of his nonsense, 
295 — improves as he proceeds, 
296 — his portrait of Robespierre, 
297, 303— describes Voltaire’s fu- 
neral, 299—his portrait of Louis 
Philippe, 305 — does not cite his 
authorities, 309— speculations of, 
on the death-penalty, 310 — de- 
scribes the Jacobin.club, 316. 

aggregation of, in few hands, 


Landscapes cannot be painted truth- 
fully, 121 — in water-colors, 130 
—rise of a taste for, 135 — Bo- 
logna school of, 139 — modern 
painters of, 144. 

Lang, John D.,Cooksland in Aus- 


VOL. LXVI. —NO. 139. 


tralia by, reviewed, 482 — Austra- 
lian squatters described by, 486 — 
Leichhardt’s letters to, 490. 

Language, mystical and pedantic 
use of, 

Law, effects of the study of, 31. 

Law of Nature, Sir J. Mackintosh 
on the, 268. 

Lawrence, Gov., resolves to remove 
the Acadians, 221 — deliberates 
with the British admirals, 225 — 
severe instructions by, 228 — 
writes to Shirley, 232. 

Lawrie, Sir Peter, on prison disci- 
pline, 189. 

Leichhardt, Ludwig, Expedition in 
Australia by, reviewed, 482 — first 
journey of, 489—on the natives 
of Anstralia, 490 — collections 
made by, 491 — party and equip- 
ments of, 492 — difficulties en- 
countered by, 493 — narrow escape 
of, 494 — supposed to be dead, 495 
— incidents in his _terong 496 — 
celebrates the queen’s birthday, 
498 — on the aspect of the starry 
heavens, 499 — comes to salt water 
again, 500 — loses his dog, 501 — 
arrives at Port Essington, 502— 
honors and rewards of, 503 — be- 
gins a second expedition, 504. 

Lincoln, Prof. J. L., Selections from 
Livy by, noticed, 247. 

Linley, Miss, Sheridan’s attachment 
to, 78—elopes with and marries 
him, 79. 

Literature, influences of, 22. 

Livy, Lincoln’s Selections from, no- 
ticed, 247. 

Locke Amsden, or the Sehoolmaster, 
noticed, 248. 

Longfellow, Henry W., Evangeline 
by, reviewed, 215 — subject select- 
ed by, 233 — metre chosen by, 237 
—his command of rhythm, 240. 

Lorenzo de’ Medici, selfishness of, 9. 

Louis Philippe, Lamartine’s account 
of, 305— Danton’s prophecy to, 
307. 

Lowell, James R , Poems by, review- 
ed, 458 — has made great progress, 
471 — great merits of, 472 —cited, 
ib., 473 —boldness and vigor of, 
475 — unwisely meddles with po- 
litical philanthropy,477 — descrip- 
tive power of, 478 — specimens of 
his poetry, 479. 
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R. Browning, 


Luria, a tragedy b 
Pais of 377 — extricis 


376 — ana 
from, 378. 


M. 


Mackintosh, Sir James, Miscellane- 
ous Works of, reviewed, 261 — 
has left no adequate memorial of 
himself, 264 — negligent of fame 
and lacking energy, 265 — labored 
for immediate effect and utility, 
266 — social position and influ- 
ence of, 267 — political principles 
of, 2b. — his Lectures on the Law 
of Nature, 268 — his critique on 
Jonathan Edwards, 269 — his Dis- 
sertation on Ethical Philosophy, 
27) — unfitted for abstract specu- 
lations, 271 — his Life of Sir T. 
More, 272 — excels in biography, 
274—on the Revolution of 1683, 
275 — merits of his style, 276 — 
on capital punishment, 277 — de- 
velopment of his intellect and 
character, 279. 

Maconochie, Capt., on prison disci- 
pline, 187. 

Malczewski, a Polish poet, 338 — 
analysis of his poem of Maria, 
339. 

Mann, Horace, services of, in the 
cause of education, 446. 

Maria, a Polish poem, 339. 

Massachusetts, the trees and shrubs 
of, 190 — physical and social well- 

being in, 191 — clearing woodland 

in, sacrifice of timber in, 
194 — high price of fuel in, 195 — 
emigration from, 197 — ideas about 
schcol education in, 200 — Re- 
ports on the Natural History of, 
214 —conquest of Acadie by, 218 
— determines to remove the neu- 
tral French, 221 — troops raised 
in, 222 — arrival of the exiles in, 
230 — their sufferings in, 232 — 
the colony of, sent out swarms of 
emigrants, 431. 

Matthews, Capt., Sheridan’s affair 
with, 79. 

Mayflower, or epigea repens, 209. 

Medicine, effects of the study of, 31. 

Metayer system of holding land, 37. 

Metcalfe, Rev. F., translations of 
Becker’s Gallus and Charicles by, 


Index. 


reviewed, 401 — barbarous and 
vulgar style of, 409 — cool effron- 
tery of, 410. 

Mickiewicz on Polish literature, 323 
hg the poems of Kochanowski, 


Mignet, M., on Sismondi’s life and 
abors, 32 — cited, 49, 56, 72. 

Millbank prison, the separate system 
in, 179. 

Minas, depopulation of the district 
of, 228 — ravaged and the houses 
burned, 229. 

Mitchell, Sir T., Australian expedi- 
tion of, 503. 

Monckton, Col., commands the army 
against Acadie, 226. 

More, Sir Thomas, Mackintosh’s Life 
of, 272. 

Mortality in prisons, 154. 


N. 


Napoleon in 1815, 57 — conversation 
of, with Sismondi, 58. 

Naruszewicz, a Polish poet, 334. 

New-Jersey prison, deaths and insani- 
ty in, 168. 

Nichol, J. P., on the Solar System, 
noticed, 250. 

Nieboska Komedyia, reviewed, 323 
— the author of, 342. 

Niebuhr, B. G., Lectures on Roman 
History by, reviewed, 280 — amaz- 
ing erudition of, 281 — faulty style 
of, 282— errors in his Lectures 
pointed out, 283— familiar with 
genealogy and modern history, 
234. 


Niemcewicz, a Polish poet and patriot, 
337 — vicissitudes in the life of, 
338. 

Nova Scotia. See Acadie. 


oO. 
Oil preferable to water-colors, 130. 
Osborn, W.C., on prison discipline, 
187. 


Painters, Modern, by a Graduate of 
Oxford, reviewed, 110 — its author 
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a prejudiced partisan, 111 — dis- 
putes the excellence of the old 
masters, 112—his only standard 
the truth of nature, 113 — criticizes 
the landscape-painters only, 114 — 
sweeping censures passed by, 115 
— on Claude and Ruysdael, 116 — 
deficient in candor, 117 — incon- 
sistent and passionate, 118 — dog- 
matizes and misstates, 119— on 
the tapering of trees, 2b. — mistakes 
the criterion of art, 122 — praises 
Rubens, 123 — partial and unjust, 
124 — on minute finish and detail, 
125 — prefers particular to general 
truths, 127 — places form above 
color, 128 — an amateur in water- 
colors, 129 — prefers them to oil, 
132 — insensible to the higher 

ualities of art, 134 — unjust to 

onstable, 135. 

Paracelsus, by Robert Browning, re- 
viewed, 357 — represents the poet’s 
early life, 372 — cited, ib. 

Parkhurst prison, separation in, 186. 

Parr, Dr., the teacher of Sheridan, 
75 


Past and of 
ople, 426-— compared together, 

— in point of religion, — of 
the lust of conquest, 430 — of the 
love of gain, 433 — of patriotism, 
435 — of courage, 438 — of fickle- 
ness of will, 442—of sectional 
prejudice, 443 — of party spirit, 444. 

Pentonville prison, 180 — arrange- 
ments of, 181 — effects and ex- 
penses of, 182 — insanity in, 183. 

Philadelphia prison, 153 — mortality 
in, 154 — deaths of black convicts 
at, 156 — periods of confinement 
in, 157— how much society al- 
lowed in, 158— number of con- 
victs made insane in, 161 — causes 
imbecility instead of reformation, 
164 — concealment of facts respect- 
ing, 165 — earnings of convicts in, 
174 —expensiveness of, 175 — 
frightful results of, 176. 

Philanthropists, bitter quarrels of, 
146— speculative, harm done by, 
319 — mistakes committed by, 321 
— political, characterized, 477. 

Philosophy of Government, Sismondi 
on the, 32. 

Phips, Sir William, captures Port 
Royal, 218. 


263. 
Pitt, William, Sheridan’s fps | at- 
fi 


Pickering, John, learning and liber- 


alit 


tack on, 94 — coldness and selfish- 
ness of, 351 — makes a tool of Ad- 
dington, 352. 


Poets, posthumous honors paid to, 


357 — unfair to put them off upon 
posterity, 358— how they are 
treated by the critics, 360 — review 
each other, in Germany, 362 — 
judged by their predecessors, 363 
— transcend old rules and try to 
make new ones, 364—are a law 
to themselves, 365— wish to be 
studied with faith and reverence, 
366 — differ from mere rhymers, 
367 — are not bound to write for 
dunces, 371 — self-willed and per- 
verse, 458 — apt to whimper and 
grumble, 459 — egotistical and 
self-exaggerating, 460 — not pecu- 
liar, but common beings, 461 — 
might easily change their vocation, 
462 — usually lack common sense, 
463 — sad story of many, 464 — 
amazing increase of, 465 — stand 
in their own light, 467 — mistake 
novelty for originality, 468 — in- 
vent new laws of criticism, 469 — 
_ not publish unless they like, 
470. 


Poland, living writers of, 323— 


serious and earnest literature of, 
324 — national spirit in, 325— 
early writers in, tb. — Rey, ib. — 
Kochanowski, 329 — idyls of Szy- 
monowicz, 331 — golden period of 
literature in, 332— French taste 
becomes prevalent in, 333 — Kra- 
sicki, <b. — other authors under the 
last king of, 334 — Karpinski, 335 
— latest literature of, ib, — has 
learned self-reliance, 336 — Niem- 
cewicz, 337 — Malezewski, 3338 — 
Brodzinski, 340— future destiny 
of, 347. 


Political Economy, Sismondi’s Es- 


says in, reviewed, 32— metayer 
system in, 37— Sismondi’s first 
work on, 44— his New Views of, 
63 — distinguished from chrema- 
tistics, 64 — production and distri- 
bution in, 65 — over-production in, 
66 — displacement of human labor 
in, 67. 


Poor, the, and the humble, ancient 
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civilization did nothing for, 411 — 
disregarded in the religious sys- 
tems of the ancients, 412 — and by 
modern pagans, 413—had few 
legal rights, 414— rights of, ac- 
knowledged only by Christians, 
415 —— condition of, in Hindostan 
and China, 418—kindly treated 
by the Jews, 419 — emancipated 
and protected by Christianity, 421 
— indebted to it for a home, 423 — 
relieved by it in Polynesia, 424. 

Poussin, Nicolo, as an artist, 139. 

Precocity of genius lacks real 
strength, 261. 

Prison Discipline in America, by 
Francis C. Gray, reviewed, 145 — 
philanthropists dispute about, 146 
—experience acquired in, 147 — 
twofold objects of, 150 —life or 
reason not to be sacrificed by, 151 
—a favorite subject for theorists, 
152 — comparison of the two sys- 
tems of, 153 — deaths caused by, 
154 — insanity produced by, 161 
—imbecility mistaken for reforma- 
tion by, 164— for short terms of 
confinement, 166—in New Jer- 
sey, 168—in Rhode Island, 171 — 
productiveness of labor under, 173 
—the Boston Society of, 177 — 
opinion in Europe about, 178— 
English experience in, 179 —at 
Pentonville, 180 — English opin- 
ions about, cited, 186. 

Privilege, rasoage | of the word, in 
Cicero’s time, 414. 

Proud, the Loyalist, prediction of, 
427 


Przedswit reviewed, 323 — extract 
from the preface of, 343. 


Puritans of New England coveted 
others’ territories, 431. 


Q. 


Quincy, Josiah, Life and Journals of 
Samuel Shaw by, noticed, 250. 


R. 


Raphael compared with Titian, 137. 
~~ Abbé, account of Acadie by, 
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Religious Theory of Government, by 
A. H. Vinton, 426. 

Report on Massachusetts trees and 
shrubs, by G. B. Emerson, review- 
ed, 190. 

Republics, political effects of war 
on, 315 — how affected by political 
clubs, 316 — and by the influence 
of individuals, 318 — by social 
theorists and political philanthro- 
pists, 319 — injured by the incul- 
cation of abstract principles, 320 — 
mode of remedying evils in, 322—of 
the ancients were oligarchies, 413. 

Revolution, of 1688, Mackintosh on 
the, 275 — French, frightful aspect 
of the, 288. See French — the au- 
thors of the American, were colo- 
nists, 427 — some were unbelievers, 
428 some were land-speculators, 
432 — avarice and rapacity of, 433 
—censured for these things by 
Washington, 434 — often deficient 
in patriotism, 435 — refused to sup- 
port the war, 436— deserted the 
army, 437 — cowardice of officers, 
438—traitors among, 439 —im- 
proper persons appointed to com- 
mand, 440 — resignations of offi- 
cers, 441 — led by mercenar 
motives, 442 — quarrel with mo 
other, ib. — excuses for, 445. 

Rey, a Polish author, 325 — early 
life and education of, 326 — litera- 
ry productions of, 327 —transla- 
tions from, 328. 

Reynolds, Sir J., Notes and Dis- 
courses of, 111. 

Rhode Island prison, the separate 
system in, 171. 

Rivals, The, Sheridan’s comedy, 
81 —criticized, 82. 

Robespierre, Lamartine’s account of, 
297, 303. 

Rockingham party, Sheridan joins 
the, 92. 

Rome, final conquest of Italy by, 3 
— Histories of, by B G N iebuhr 
and Leonhard Schmitz, reviewed, 
23) yet an unappropriated sub- 
ject for history, 281 — suicide com- 
mon at, 406 — morals of, in the 
Augustan age, 407 — the poor not 
favored in, 414 — number of slaves 
in, 416— pauperism and infanti- 
cide in, 417. 
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Rubens, the landscapes of, 123. 
Ruysdael, artistic merits of, 116. 


- Salvator Rosa censured by a modern 
a 115 — merits and defects of, 
Schmitz, Leonhard, History of Rome 
and edition of Niebuhr’s Lectures 
by, reviewed, 280 — his merits as 
an editor, 282 — his mistakes 
pointed out, 283 — ignorant of 
gencelogy and modern history, 
— defects of, as a historian, 
285 — blunders of, exposed, 286 — 
his carelessness, 287. 

School education in New England, 
200 — should include natural his- 
tory, 201 — limited to too few 
branches, 202 — utilitarian ideas 
of, 203. 

School for Scandal, The, 86. 

Schools of Boston, Reports on the, 
reviewed, 446 — social position of 
the teachers of, 448 — small pay 
for instruction in, 450 — impor- 
tance of the work done in, 452 — 
the report on, by G. B. Emerson, 
453 — mode of examining, 454 
proper studies in, 455. 

Scott, Sir W., on the commonness of 
poetic talent, 466. 

Separate and social systems of prison 
discipline, 147— how compared 
with each other, 153 — mortality 
caused by, 154 —society allowed 
under, 159 — insanity caused by, 
161 —experience of, in New Jer- 
sey, 168 — in Rhode Island, 171 — 
frightful results of, at Philadel- 
phia, 176 — trials of, in England, 
179 — at Pentonville, 180 — dif- 
ferent application of, in England, 
183 — English opinions about, cit- 
ed, 186. 

Shakspeare, meageness of the biog- 
raphy of, 464. 

Shaw, Samuel, Journals and Life of, 
by Josiah Quincy, noticed, 250. 
Shepherd, Edward, on prison disci- 

pline, 184. 

Sheridan, Richard B., life and works 
of, reviewed, 72 — prominent qual- 
ities of, 73 — witty and vicious, 
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74 — parentage and education of, 
75 — his life at school, 76 — early 
literary efforts of, 77 — falls in 
love, 78 — elopement and marriage 
of, 79— fights two duels, 80 — 
writes the comedy of The Rivals, 
81 — faults and merits of, as a 
dramatist, 82, 87 — writes a farce 
and an opera, 83— character of 
his wit, 84—buys Drury Lane 
Theatre, 85 — his School for 
Scandal], 86— The Critic by, 
—comic characters of, 88 — real 
powers of, 89 — as an orator and 
politician, 90 — enters Parliament, 
91 — accepts and resigns office, 92 
— a member of the Coalition min- 
istry, 93 — his sharp retort on Pitt, 
94— an effective partisan, 95 — 
his parliamentary wit, 96 — his 
speech on the impeachment of 
Hastings, 97 — his eloquence char- 
acterized, 98—in Westminster 
Hall, 99 — studied artificial ora- 
tory of, 101 — compared with 
Trish orators, 102 — florid style of, 
103 — separates from Burke, 104 
— leads the opposition with Fox, 
105 — second marriage and later 
history of, 106 — betrays the Whig 
leaders, 107 — misery of his last 
scene, 108— moral estimate of, 
109. 

Shirley, Governor, plans the expedi- 
tion against Acadie, 221. 

Sismondi, J. C. L., the life and opin- 
ions of, 32— parentage and edu- 
cation of, 33— resides at Lyons, 
34 — visits England, 35— driven 
from Geneva, 36 — fixes his resi- 
dence in Tuscany, 37 — imprison- 
ment of, 38 -— correspondence of, 
with his mother, 39 — liberal po- 

‘ litical opinions of, 40 — literary 
labors of, 42 — his Studies in the 
Social Sciences, 43— returns to 
Geneva, 44 — studies Italian his- 
tory, 45—History of the Italian 
Republics by, 46 — publishes his 
work, 47 — consistency and indus- 
try of, 48 — friends and associates 
of, 50 — travels with Madame de 
Sta¢l, 51 — peculiar tastes of, 52 
—travels in Germany, ib. — on 
Austrian politics, 53 — other pub- 
lications of, 54 — Littérature du 
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Midi by, ib. — History of the 
French by, 55— supports Napole- 
on’s government, 57 — his con- 
versation with Napoleon, 58 — re- 
turns to his studies, 60 — domestic 
life of, 61 — later publications of, 
62 — as a political economist, 63 — 
on manufactures and over-produc- 
tion, 66 — earnestness of, in po- 
litical economy, 68 — not a radi- 
cal, 69—on the politics of Ge- 
neva, 70 — sickness and death of, 
71 — Mignet’s eulogy on, 72. 

Slavery among the ancients, 415 — 
forbidden or smeliorated by Chris- 

pray 422. 

Social Sciences, Sismondi’s Studies 
in the, 43. 

Solar System, J. P. Nichol’s Con- 
templations on the, noticed, 253. 
Sordello, by Robert Browning, re- 
viewed, 357— misty and incom- 
prehensible, 369 — must be viewed 

in perspective, 371. 

Squatters in Australia, 486. 

Staél, Madame de, gives advice to 
Sismondi, 47 — rightly judged by 
him, 50 — refuses to return to Na- 
poleon, 57 — the death of, 60. 

— value of correctness in, 

St. Patrick’s Day, by Sheridan, 83. 

Suicide common at Rome, 406. 


Szymonowiez, idyls of, 331, 


T. 


Tasmania, settlement of, 483. 

Teachers, proper social position of, 
448 — insufficiently paid, 449 — 
om to be seen in elegant society, 


Theorists, social, mischief caused 
by, 319. 

Tiber, course of the river, 5. 

Tickell, witty caricature of Sheridan 


9 

Titian, minute finish of, 125 — land- 
scapes of, 136—compared with 
Raphael, 137. 

Trees of Massachusetts, G. B. Em- 
erson’s Report on the, reviewed, 
190 — thoughtless destruction of, 
192— burning of forests of, 194 
— economical value of, 195 — 


beautiful no less than useful, 199 
— autumn colors of, 205 —- forest 
scenery, 207 —on the natural 
hedge, 211 — faithful and original 
observations of, 214. 

Trees, the tapering of, 119. 

Trembecki, a Polish poet, 334. 

i to Scarborough, by Sheridan, 


Truth of nature in art, 113—can- 
not be attained in landscapes, 121 
— what is it, 122— does not mean 
deception, 126 — not particular, 
but general, 127. 

Turner a great colorist, 123 —in 
water-colors and oil, 13]. 

Tuscany, rural life in, 37. 


V. 


Viator, meaning of, in Horace’s fifth 
Satire, 405, note. 

Viburnum, sweet, description of 
the, 210. 

Vinton, A. H.,on the Religious The- 
ory of Government, 426. 

Voltaire, funeral honors to, 299. 


Ww. 


War, effects of, on domestic politics, 
315 — of 1812, consequences of 

Washing’ lains of th 
ashington complains of the rapacit 
of public ents, 434 — of 
tlemanly officers, 440 — factious 
opposition to, 444. 

Water-colors in painting, 129 — tri- 
fling and worthless as a branch of 
art, i30 —rage for, in England 
= France, 131 — great defects of, 
133. 

Webster, Noah, Goodrich’s edition of 
the English Dictionary by, noticed, 
256 


William IV., after-dinner speech of, 
355. 

Williams, W. J.,on prison discipline, 
188. 

Williams's Residence in the South 
Sea Islands, 425. 

Winslow, John, appointed te com- 
mand the expedition against Aca- 
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die, 222 — superseded in com- and enterprise of, 191 — foolishly 
mand, 226 — proceedings of, at addicted to felling trees, 193 — mi- 
Grand-Pré, 227. gratory instinct in, 197. 
Y. Z. 
Yankee character, the, 190—thrift Zablocki, a Polish poet, 334. 
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